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PREFAOR. 


Tue leading objects of the author of this work have been to 
give the events of the history with clearness and accuracy; with 
such illustrations of time and place addressed to the eye, as 
shall secure their retention in the memory; and, at the same 
time, with such an order of arrangement as will enable the 
mind to recall, at need, what it thus retains. This we regard 
as important, not only with respect to this particular study, but 
as rightly laying out the ground-plan of the intellect, so far as 
the whole range of history is concerned. We have endeavored 
to make the book convenient;—by side notes with dates—by 
numbered paragraphs of suitable length for reading classes— 
and by questions on each paragraph, placed at the bottom of 
the page. These questions are so put, that youthful teachers 
may avail themselves of the author’s long experience, to acquire 
a manner of questioning, which, while it is not obscure, will 
yet oblige the pupil to think, and which will bring into relief 
prominent points. 

We have, indeed, been desirous to cultivate the memory, the 
intellect, and the taste. But much more anxious have we been 
to sow the seeds of virtue, by showing the good in such amiable 
lights, that the youthful heart shall kindle into desires of imi- 
tation. And we have been careful to give clear conceptions of 
those deeds, which are proper to imitate; while with regard to 
bad actions we have, as far as possible, given the result, rather 
than the detail. 

There are those, who rashly speak, as if in despair of the for- 
tunes of our Republic; because, say they, political virtue has 
declined. If so, then is there the more need to infuse patriot- 
ism into the breasts of the coming generation. And what is so 
likely to effect this national self-preservation, as to give our 
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children, for their daily reading and study, a record of the 
sublime virtues of the worthies of our earliest day; as well as 
of those of Washington and his compatriots? And what but 
the study of their dangers and toils,—their devotion of life and 
fortune, can make our posterity know, what our country, and 
our liberties have cost? And what but the History of our pe- 
culiar, and complicated fabrie of government, by which it may 
be examined, as piece by piece the structure was built up, can 
impart such a knowledge of the powers it gives, and the duties 
it enjoins, as shall enable our future citizens to become its en- 
lightened and judicious supporters ? 


Remarks prefatory to the Improved Edition of 1860. 


In publishing the revisal of this work, the author returns her thanks 
to the public for the constant and unceasing support which it has re- 
ecived ; and she desires to express a holier sentiment of gratitude aris- 
ing in her heart for the belief which she has reason to entertain, that its 
extensive circulation in schools and families has been an agency for 
good; in helping to stem a downward current, which, if anresisted, 
would lead our noble Republic to ruinous anarchy, and destructive 
disunion. 

The author, while improving the work, by new illustrations (as the 
Chart of Early Land-Titles, and the American Temple of Time), has not 
suffered the important study of our country’s history to be run down in 
hor hands, by putting into a synopsis, where every inch of room is 
needed for essential events, either mere bicgraphies, pictures to amuse, 
or imperfect likenesses of the great and good, which diminish reverence 
by destroying the mind’s ideal of moral beauty. Let the students of this 


history study, not play, and they will be rewarded by a noble advance in 
education. EW. 


Troy, June, 1860. 
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EXPLANATION 


QF THE 


CHART OF EARLY LAND-TITLES— 
(i. e., Charters and Patents.) 


Tats Chart is valuable for reference, and for school study. 
Scholars who have learned it, in connection with the history, 
have found their memories greatly eased in this most difficult 
portion of their study,—to acquire things so important to be 
distinguished, yet so apt to be confounded. 

This Chart, in teaching, should be regarded as a diagram 
to be drawn. Let the pupil begin it, when in the history he 
comes to the first, or Gilbert’s Patent, on a large sheet of 
paper. On the left-hand line, or line of time, let each cen- 
tury be divided by alternate lines of dark and light shading, 
as on the Tree Chronographer ;—then each patent can be 
placed in its exact time, which in a very small space is not 
possible. Then, on coming to another Hnglish patent, or 
charter, let the diagram be continued by drawing that; and 
so on to Oglethorpe’s, when the diagram will be completed. 
The pupil’s explanation of it will constitute an easy and 
highly satisfactory examination of the subject. 

All the patents and charters here represented, are shown to 
be derived either directly from the Crown of England, or 
indirectly—that is, from some company or individual, who 
formerly derived the title from a sovereign of England. 
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DESCRIPTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN TEMPLE OF TIME. 


Tis is a modification of the author’s Tempre or Tims. 
By the method of perspective, and by that alone, can any past 
time be made to appear to the eye as past, and in the exact 
proportion in which it is past. 

The Temple of Time is a vast imaginary edifice, with pillars 
on each side, each of which represents a century. Hach cor- 
responding two, represent the same century. This is shown to 
be an American Temple of Time, because the map of America 
(the Republic) is drawn over the perspective, cutting off all 
the centuries beyond the 15th,-—that in which America was 
discovered ; and also by the name of Wasurnetov, here shown 
as the glory of America. 

The floor and the roof of the Temple are divided by trans- 
verse lines into parts, each of which corresponds with the 
bcttoms and the tops of the mated pillars, and designates the 
same century. Eight unequal divisions are also made on the 
floor by lines running back from the front. The use of these 
is shown in the directions to the pupil for drawing the Temple. 

This sketch may be enlarged and filled up by the pupil, by 
a drawing of his own. Should he make his drawing four 
times the lineal size (sixteen times the real) of this, he will 
have room to place on it names and words, which, after he has 
learned them as connected with the history, will be to his eye 
a picture of actors and events as they exist, or have existed, in 


Time. 


* This was, in 1851, at the World’s Fair in London, adjudged by a jury 
of nations, to be a new and a true method of delineating time; and to the 


author, was accordiugly awarded a medal. 


TEACHING THE CHRONOGRAPHERS. 


(A large painted Chronographer is prepared to accompany this work, which 
can be hung in presence of the class, and explained by the teacher.) 


1. Tue word CuronocraPHeR is composed of two Greek 
words: chronos, time, and grapho, to delineate ; and literally 
signifies a visible delineation of time. 

To the First, or Tree Chronographer, is now added the 
Second, or American Temple of Time. The first may 
properly be called a logical, the second a perspective Chro- 
nographer. 

Kach of these chronographers has its peculiar excellencies. 
The first is for the learner to use in studying the work ; of 
which 7 contains an exact plan, which is both logical and 
chronographical. It is logical, because it shows that this 
History is divided, as every great subject should be, into parts 
clearly defined ; and that these being properly subdivided, the 
division completely exhausts the subject. It is chronograph- 
ical, because the whole subject, with its divisions and subdi- 
visions of time, is addressed to the sight. So that whoever 
learns this book in connection with this chronographer, will not 
only be laying a permanent foundation for a knowledge of 
American history, but also of clear and logical habits of mind, 


2. THE LOGICAL, OR TREE CHRONOGRAPHER 


is divided into two parts, the inner of which is called the His- 
toric TREE, and the outer the Crrcte or Time,—which repre- 
sents the whole tume of the American history, from the discovery 
of America in 1492, to the present day. The Historic Tree 
has four large limbs, which represent the four parts into which 
the history is divided. The branches of these limbs represent 
epochs of the history. An epoch is an important event in any 
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history, which, having happened on some certain day, or in 
some one year, is regarded but as.a point in time. These 
branches, then, which represent the epochs, meet the circle of 
time in certain points, which are their dates. 

3. Points may divide a line: so we suppose our circular 
line of time to be divided, by these points or epochs, into 
veRIopS. The word period is here used to denote an unbroken 
succession of years, whether few or many. Tach of the four 
parts of the history has one more epoch than period. The 
reason of this is, that the same epoch is used for the end of 
one period and the beginning of another. The outer circum- 
ference of the circle of time is the line of centuries. It rep- 
resents the centuries through which American history has 
passed. A century is a hundred years. 

4, All Christian countries reckon time from the birth of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; which is called the Curis- 
TIAN ERA, OF GREAT CHRISTIAN EPOCH. 

This continent was unknown to our European forefathers 
until its discovery, in 1492, eight years before the close of the 
15th century. ‘Tracing, then, on the chronographer, from 
1492 to 1500, we find eight years only, belonging to the 15th 
century. From 1500 to 1600 is the whole of the 16th cen- 
tury; from 1600 to 1700, the 17th century; from 1700 to 1800, 
the 18th century ; and from 1800 to the present day is more 
than half of the 19th century: so that the whole course of 
American history exceeds three centuries and a half. 

Since the close of 1800, we have lived in the 1$th century; 
so, young persons past eighteen, are said to be in their nine- 
teenth year. Any date in a century belongs to a century one 
higher than the hundreds which express the date—excepting 
only those dates which are expressed by exact hundreds. 
Thus, 1704 belongs to the 18th century; 1825 to the 19th; 
while 1700 belongs to the 17th century, and 1800 to the 18th. 

5. The graduated part of the circle of time is called the 
scale of years. ‘This is first divided, by alternate light and 
shade, into tens of years Then, by black lines through the 
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light tens, and white ones through the black tens, the whole 
scale is divided into years: so that, having any given date, 
you can at once refer it, on the chronographer, to its proper 
place. For example, suppose I ask you, where, on the circle 
of time, is the place of King Philip’s war, which occurred in 
1675? First look for the large figures which denote the cen- 
turies, until the eye catches EG@@: then trace to the right, 
to 1650, take two tens beyond, and half of the next, and this 
will compose 1675, the required date. 

6. The first large limb of the historic tree represents Parr 
I. of the History. Observe the points of intersection of the 
first and fourth branches with the graduated circle of time. 
The first point is at 1492, the epoch of the Discovery of 
America by Columbus; and the fourth is 1643, when the 
jirst Confederacy or Union took place. This is an important 
epoch, as it marks the time when several colonies confederated 
together, thus laying the foundation of our great Federal Re-. 
public. This ries part, then, extends from 1492 to 1643. 
The subject, as seen above the scale of years, is, THE DISCOV- 
ERY AND EARLY SETTLEMENT of the different parts of the coun- 
try. It occupies a century and a half, viz., eight years of the 
15th century, the whole of the 16th, and nearly half of the 
17th. It extends through a longer time than either of the 
other Parts of the History, although there are fewer events for 
the historian to record. 

7. The seconp part extends from 1643, the epoch of the 
Beginning of the Confederacy, to 1768, the Close of the 
French war. Previously to this war, the English had the 
government over what, after the Revolution, became the 
United States, or Republic of Amsrica. The Second Part 
of the History oceupies 120 years. It embraces the last half 
of the 17th century, and the first part of the 18th. The sub- 
ject of the Second Part is, Cotontzation—Frencn anp In- 
DIAN Wars: that is; the colonization of this country by the 
English, and the wars which our hardy and suffering forefa 
thers had, with the Indians and the French of Canada. 
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8. The rurrp parr of the History contains more numerous 
events, although shorter in time, than either of the others,— 
comprising only 26 years in the last half of the 18th zentury. 
Its subject is, Taz Revotvrion—in which the Americans, 
having been oppressed by the British Government, fought the 
troops which they sent over, and, under the command of 
Wasurneton, defeated them, and made the United States of 
America a free and independent nation. The epoch to which 
this part extends, is the Adoption of the present Constitution 
of the United States—1789. 

9. The rourra parr extends from the adoption of the Con- 
stitution to the present time. It comprises the whole time of 
Our FREE CONSTITUTIONAL GovERNMENT, which now (in 1860) 
is 71 years. It occupies the last portion of the 18th century, 
and what is passed of the 19th. 


THE PERSPECTIVE CHRONOGRAPHER; 


OR, 
AMERICAN TEMPLE OF TIME, 


Tus being a new feature of the work, the description of it stands by itself on a pre 
ceding page. Let the pupil answer from it the following questions: 

By the method of perspective, how is past time made to appear? What 
is the Temple of Time? How is the American Temple modified from this? 
What do the pillars represent? How are the floor and the roof divided in 
regard to time? 

Since American history does not yet occupy so much as four centuries, it may bet- 
ter be studied on the first Chronographer, Jogically as well as chronographically; but 
the perspective method, or that of the Temple of Time, is better for laying it up in 
the memory. It is also a method applicable to all history. But a larger Temple is 
indispensable for this purpose. 

Before giving the pupil directions for drawing the Temple, we would suggest that he 
should be occasionally exercised, during his studies, with transferring dates from the 
Tree Chronograpber to the Temple. The small one on the frontispiece will be suffi- 
cient for this purpose. Suppose these questions be asked: Where on the pillar of the 
15th century, should be placed the epoch of the discovery of Americe? Where on 
that of the 16th, that of Gilbert’s Patent?—and so on, through all the epochs of the 
history. Then show how the four Parts of the history would occupy the pillars of 
the Temple. 

It would be well also to have te pupils accustomed to consider, as they read of 
names of statesmen, &¢., where on the Temple their names should be placed. This 
is explained in the following / : 

Directions for making and filling up an enlarged drawing of the American 

emple.—P upils accustomed to draw diagrams, can draw by imitation; but a few 
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lessons from a teacher who understands the science of perspective, would enable them 
to draw this Temple with far more ease and accuracy. We recommend its being drawn 
on a sheet of drawing-paper which allows of its being enlarged four times its lineal 
size; that is, make the base lines four times as long, the pillars four times as high, 
and so on, every line being put in its proper proportional place, each being thus in- 
creased in length; and the spaces between the lines must also be increased by four. 
The whole Temple, when completed, will then be enlarged in the proportion of the 
square of 1 to the square of 4—i. e., 1:16. 

Pillars.—Divide, by dots, the back line of each pillar into ten equal parts, for tens 
of years. The first dot from the bottom is 10 years, the second 20, the third 30, and 
sc on toa hundred. On the 1Sth pillar, near the 9th ten (1789), print across the pillar 
Washington. This was the time when ho became President. (The name as on the 
frontispiece must be left off.) Next—in 1797, three years before the close of the cen- 
tury—put down J. Adams. Then, beginning at the bottom or beginning of the 19th 
century, place, at the time of accession to the presidency, the name of each president. 
Before the time of the presidents, place on the pillars the names of the sovereigns of 
England. (Yor the names of the Presidents and their dates, see p. 315.) 

Names for the Roof.—Place the eminent men found in the history, according to 
their character 28 WARRIORS, STATESMEN, &c., each in his own time and place on the 
roof. As these drawings are mostly to illustrate a history which treats more of men 
in these characters than in the others mentioned on the roof as TaEoLogians, Ports, 
&c., a greater proportion of the room can at pleasure be taken. Also other departments, 
as for InvenTors, Discoverers, &c.,—the small size of the frontispiece not allowing 
the full development of the plan. 

Map.—Let this be carefully drawn and imitated from the 11th map of the series, 
with its eight divisions, showing the order in time of each. 

Floor.—The unequal divisions, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, refer to the eight divisions of the 
map, and show a plan for marking on the floor (as are the Nations on the Temple of 
Time) every Starx in the Union: the first settled (Virginia), on the left hand; and so 
on, in the order of time in which the old thirteen were settled, and afterwards when 
each was admitted to the Union.* Between two lines drawn from the front to the 
beginning of the 17th century, write the name Virainra. Then place 7 where the 
lines stop. This will show that Virginia was settled in 1607. Next put (as next set-. 
tled) Massacuuserts, adding another line—stopping a little short, and placing 20, as 
this State was settled in 1620. In drawing the lines for Virginia, leave at the foot of 
the left-hand pillars sufficient room for setting down the principal bsttle-fields, as on 


the Temple of Time. 
* These dates may be found on Map 18. 


Questions on Teaching the Chronographers.—1. Of what words is the term 
Chronographer composed? What is its literal meaning? What is said 
concerning the First and Second Chronographers? What is ths peculiar 
excellence of the First, and why may it be called logical %§—why chrono- 

raphical?—2. Describe the two parts into which the First is divided. 

hat do the branches of the four large limbs represent? What is an epoch 3 
What is signified by the meeting of the branches with the circle of time? 
—3. How is this circle divided so as to represent the divisions of the his- 
tery? Why has each of the four ee one more epoch than period? How 
ule centuries represented ?—4, What is the great Christian epoch? Ex- 
plain the whole time of American history by centuries? In what century 
are you living? To what does any date ina century belong? Wh.at one 
exception is there to this general rule? Give examples.—5. Explain the 
scale of years. Give an example of finding on this circle any date.—6. 


Describe the first large limb of the historic tree.—7. Describe the n 
--8. The third.—9. The fourth, bias 
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INTRODUCTION: 
CHAPTER I. 


Definitions, &e. P 


1. Tue subject of this work is the United States omar. 1, 
of America ; or, as those States are sometimes called, subject, 
the Republic or Nation of America, : 

What constitutes a nation? First, there must be 
a country, with the natural divisions of land and wa- 
ter; second, there must be men, women, and chil- 5 
dren to inhabit that country; and third, those in- Yiiple 
habitants must be bound together in one, by living 
under a common government, which extends its pro- 
tection over all, and which all are bound to obey. 

2. To every nation there belongs a history ee 
whenever the inhabitants of any large portion of the Any ne 
earth are united under one government, important tory. i 
public events must there have taken place. The record 
of these events constitutes the history of that country. 

3. Theevents of history should always be recorded, 
with the circumstances of time and place. To tell 
when events happened, is to give their chronology ; 


1. What is the subject of this work ? What three parts compose 
anation?—2. What constitutes any nation’s history? 3) How 
should events be recorded? What is it to give their chronology? 
I whoa 


14 ONE NATION. 


omar. . to tell where they happened, their geography. The 
history of a nation, is therefore inseparably con- 
Connect-nected with its geography and chronology. Chro- 
pea nology may properly be called the skeleton of his- 
aoe tory, geography the base on which it stands, 
re 4, First, let us inquire, where is the: country of 
which we desire to know the history? In the vast 
ae universe, is a system of planets surrounding a sun, 
ur eoun- hence called the solar system. The third planet from 
try is the sun is called the earth. On the earth’s surface, 
the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA occupies a 
northern portion of the smaller of two continents, 
In extent, it is one of the largest nations of the world. 
5. In longitude, the Republic of America ranges 
risa. through sixty degrees, from the Atlantic ocean to 
tude and the Pacific. In latitude, it reaches from the Cape of 
longitude. Forida, in north latitude twenty-five degrees, to 
British and Russian America in forty-nine. Thus 
stretching through the greater part of the northern 
temperate zone, it includes every variety of climate, 
Its ci. fom the hot unhealthy swamps of Florida, to the 
mate. cold mountainous regions of northern New England, 
and the north-western territories. 
6. The soil and productions of our country are as 
various as its climate. Compared with other coun- 
tries, it contains a large proportion of arable land; 
and what is of the utmost consequence to the accom- 
Natura) Modation of man, it is well watered. On the whole, 
advan- jt may be pronounced, one of the most fertile, healthy, 
~~" and desirable regions of the earth. 
7. In observing the United States, there is much 
A good re- to convince us, that an Almighty, Overruling Prov- 
gion for idence, designed from the first, to place here a great, 
nation, united people. Although this country, being one 


Soil. 


3. Their geography? Are chronology and geography connosted 
with history ?—4. In regard to the universe where, as astronomy 
teaches, are the United States? In regard to the earth’s surface, ot 
as respects geography, where is this country? What can ycn say 
of its extent?—5. What of its longitude? Of its latitude? Cli- 
mate ?—G. Soil and productions? Its natural advantages gener- 
ally?—7. Does this region seem designed for one great nation, 
or for several small ones ? 
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nation, is by means of its mighty rivers, well enabled casr. 1 
to carry its inland productions to the ocean,and 
thence to foreign markets; yet, if it were divided, 

like southern Europe, into different nations, this 

would not be the case. 

8. For this country is not, like southern Europe, 
indented with deep bays, gulfs, seas, and channels ; 
whereby many small nations, can each be accommo- 
dated with a portion of the sea-board. If our long 
rivers were owned in part by one government, and 
in part by another, the commerce of the inland na- Necessary 
tions, would be perpettially hampered, by those who babes, 
owned the sea-board, and the mouths of the rivers. 

For they would be likely to insist on being paid for 

the use of their ports; and this would naturally 

breed quarrels and bloodshed. ‘This is one reason 
among many, to show that the American people Vésbins- 
should continue to be ONE NATION; and, in the words solemn 
of Washington, “frown indignantly on the first at- eae 
tempt to sever the Union.” 

9. The government of this vast nation, which con- 
tains nearly thirty millions of inhabitants, is a FepEra-The Ame- 
Tive'Repusiic. It is federative, because in it there vernment 
are several separate, independent states, confederated ™age 
under one head, or general government. It is @ re- 
public, because the rulers are chosen by the people. 

The manner in which they are to be chosen, and in Bhould ue 
which they are bound to administer the government, stopd ie 
is set forth in the ConstITUTION OF THE Unirep 4 
Srarrs. This therefore, should be early learned, 

and thoroughly understood by every American, 

10. The government of the United States IS AC-Itis equi- 
knowledged by the wise and good of other nations, Restart 
to be the most free, impartial, and righteous govern- sustained. 


7. Why is it in regard to commerce better for one than for sev- 
eral? What part of the world admits of several small nations, and 
why ?—8. Mention one among many evils, which would result 
from dividing this nation into several smaller ones? What is the 
language of Washington on this subject ?—9. How many inhab- 
itants has the United States? What is its form of government? 
Why tederative? Why a republic? Where can we learn the 
forin of’ government and our duties as citizens ? 
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eaar.1. ment of the world; but all agree, that for such a 

~~~ ™ government to be sustained many years, the princi: 
ples of truth and righteousness, taught in the Holy 
Scriptures must be practised. Zhe rulers must govern 
in the fear of God, and the people conscientiously 
obey the laws. 


CHAPTER. II. 


The Aborigines. 


1. Berorr the territory of which our history 
treats, was inhabited by the ancestors of its present 
The red Inhabitants, it was occupied by another and a dif 
men. ferent race. The red men were here, when the Eu- 
ropean settlers came; and either as friends or as 
enemies, for a time they dwelt contiguous to each 

other, and their history is blended. 
2, The aborigines, or natives of the country, were 
by the Europeans, called Indians. As found by the 
The first 2 liest settlers, they may be considered under three 
oceupants. general divisions. First, the Derawarus or ALGON- 
Quins; second, the Troquors, and third, the Mo- 

BILIANS. 

3. The Delawares, or Algonquins, were formerly 
called the Lenni Lenape,and the lroquois the Mengwe. 
They have a tradition that, in ‘ancient times, each 
foe ciate came, though in somewhat different directions, from 
visions. far distant western regions. Happening to meet as 
___ they approached the Mississippi, they united, and 
Traditions made war upon the Allegewi, a more civilized peo- 
Delawares ple, who inhabited the great valley of the Missis- 
Iroquois, SIppi, and dwelt in cities. The Adlegewi were de- 
feated and fled down the river. Perhaps the Mobil ~ 


’ 


10. What is the character of this government? What is neces- 
sary to its Leing permanently sustained ? 
_ Crarter ]1.—2. What term is used to distinguish the race found 
in this country by our ancestors? Whatsthree general divisiona 
may be made*—8, Give an account of the tradition of the two 
former, respecting the direction from which they anciently came. 
Where did they unite?) What more civilized nation did the 
find? What happened to this nation ? 
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lan tribes were their descendants. Perhaps portions omar. 
of them went still further south, and were the build- 
ers of those cities, the ruins of which have lately 
been found in Central America. 

4. The Lenape and Menewe, says the tradition, 
soon divided. The former crossed the Alleghany 
mountains—explored, and took possession of the sea Delaware 
coast, fixing their chief place of council, or seat of pa ae 
government, on the Delaware river. This river re- eat of | 
veived from a European nobleman the name, which — wares. 
it communicated to the Indian confederacy. As this 
confederacy increased in numbers, various tribes went 
off from the parent stock. But they still looked up = 
to the Delawares, and gave them, long after, the 
reverential title of “ grandfather.” 

5. Of these branches of the Delaware or Algon- 
quin race, the first who figure in the early history of one ay 
our nation, were the Pownarans, a confederacy of tribes. 
thirty tribes; so called from their great sachem, Pow- 
hatan. His principal residence was on James river, 
near the site of Richmond. His authority extended 
throughout the lowlands, and to the falls of the rivers, 

6. Farther west, and extending to the mountains, 
were two confederacies, with whom the Powhatans Manaho- 
were at war: the Manahoacks, consisting of eignt eight 
tribes on the north, and the Monacans of five, Ye 
stretching southerly into Carolina. Afterwards the yong. 
latter changed their name, to that of Zuscaroras, Ce uneen 
removed northerly, and joined the Iroquois. The is. 
Yamasecs were in South Carolina. 

7. Of the Algonquins of New England the first 
known were the Poxanoxets or Wanpanoags, 


3. What conjectures may be formed respecting their descendants ? 
A According to the tradition what course did the Lenape take? 
Where fix their place of council? When they became numerous 
what became of the various tribes of their descendants? What 
were their sentiments and language towards the Delawares? 
5, Which of them are first brought into notice? What the number 
of tribes? Their principal seat? How far did their imits extend ? 
G. Give an account of the Manahoacks. Of the Monacans. Tell 
from Map I. which is the most northerly, the Manahoacks or Mo- 
nacans. Where were the Catawbas? The Yamascos? 
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euar. rt. Which produced the two most remarkable savage 
is chiefs of New England, the good Massasorr, and his 
The first valiant son, Kine Purp. Their residence was at Mon- 
tribe taup or Mount Hope, near Bristol, in Rhode Island. 
known to 8. The government of the sachem of the Poka- 
English. 2okets extended over the southern part of Massa- 
chusetts, and the eastern of Rhode Island. A num- 
ber of tribes of different names were his subjects; 
among others the Nausets of Cape Cod. In 1614, 
1614. Capr. Hunt, an English ship-master, who accompa- 
neat op Hied Carr. Joun: Smiru in exploring the coast, 
thena- wickedly seized and carried off twenty-seven of 
Gene these unoffending natives, and sold them in Europe 
lish. ag slaves. One of them, named Tisquantum, found 
his way to England, where he learned the English 
language, was kindly treated, and sent back to his 
country. He was afterwards of great service to 
the first English settlers, as interpreter. 
me 9. The Pawruckers whose principal seat was 
udians : : 
ofthe upon the Merrimack, near its mouth, extended 
Meri- south, until they met the territories of the Massa- 
chusetts. The MassacuusErts were scattered about 
the bay, which bears their name. Their territories 
of Mas- reached those of the Pawtuckets on the north, and 
‘sa “the Pokanokets on the south. The authority of their 
chief sachem was acknowledged by several minor 
tribes, some of whom resided as far west as Deerfield. 
The principal person of this confederacy, as found by 
the English, was the squaw sachein, or “‘ Massachu- 
setts Queen.” Her residence was beautifully located’ 
on a hill at Milton, eight miles south of Boston. 

10. The Narracansetts held their chief seat and 
the residence of their grand sachem on the island of 
Canonicut, in the bay which still bears their name. 
Westerly they extended to within four or five miles 


7. Learn from the Map what are the principal tribes of New 
England, and more particularly from the book, the location of the 
Pokanokets. What noted chiefs were there of this tribe? 8. What 
wicked act did an English captain do? To what Indians? Did any 
one taken away return ?—9. What can you say of the Pawtuckets ? 
Of the Massachusetts? Their principal person? Her residenee ? 
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of the Paucatuck river, where their territories met 
those of the Pequods, On the east they joined the Po- 
kKanokets. Their grand chief, Canonicus, was, when 
the English arrived, an aged man; and he had asso- 
ciated with him in his government, his n :phew, Mr- 
ANTONOMOH. ‘The commodious and pleasant location 
of the Narragansetts, appears, in their case, to have 
abated the natural ferocity of the savage character. 

11. The more barbarous Pequops occupied the 
eastern portion of Connecticut, their lands meeting 
those of the Narragansetts. The residence of their 
great sachem, Sassacus, was on the heights of Gro- 
ton, near the river then called the Pequod, since, 
the Thames The Mohegans, under Uncas, whose 
seat was where Norwich now stands, were subject 
to the haughty chief of the Pequods; but they bore 
his yoke with impatience, and when he made war 
upon the whites, Uncas took part against him. The 
Indians of northern New England had the general 
appellation of Zuranteens or Abenakis. 

12. The New England tribes had, a short time 
previous to the settlement of the English, suffered 9 
plague of unexampled mortality. It was probably 
the yellow fever; for we are told that its victims 
both before and after death, “ were of the color of a 
yellow garment.” Not less than nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants seem, in some parts of the country, to 
have been destroyed. Thus Divine Providence pre- 
pared the way for another and more civilized race. 

13. The Iroquois, Mengwe or Mingoes, were 
found by the earliest settlers in Canada, inhabiting 
the shores of the St. Lawrence. At first they appear 
to have been less warlike than the Hurons or Wy- 
andots, by whom they were attacked. The Iroquois 


10. Give an account of the location of the Narragansetts. 
Their grand chiet, His associate. The effects of their position 
on their character. —11. Descrioe the position of the Pequods. 

!Their sachem’s name and place of residence. | That of the Mo- 
hegan sachem. — 12. What remarkable visitation of Providence 
occurred among the natives a short time before the English came ¢ 


ow great a proportion were destroyed? 13. How were the 
ie ; Pad’ by tho discoverers of Canada? , 

a 
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IROQUOIS AND MOBILIANS. 


were driven by them, from the banks of the St. 
Lawrence; and dividing into five tribes, the Sene- 
cas, Cayugas, Onondagus, Oneidas, and Mohawks, 
they spread themselves by degrees, east of Lake 
Erie, and south of Ontario, along the romantic wa. 
ters of northern New York, to which they have left 
their bold and harmonious names. The place of 
their grand general council, or congress of chicts, 
was at Onondaga. 

14, Here they made a stand, and became the most 
fearless, subtle, and powerful of savages. They con 
quered the Hurons, fought the Delawares, and put 
in fear all the surrounding tribes. Finally, in the con- 
tests between France and England, they were court 
ed by both parties as allies, and dreaded by both as 
foes. Of the Five Nations,* the Mohawks were the 
most warlike. Their chief seat was at Johnstown, on 
the beautiful river, which still bears their name. 

15. Of the Mobilians, the most extensive and pow- 
erful confederacies were the CREEKS, situated most- 
ly in Georgia; the CueroKkEEs in the mountainous 
region north and west; and the Cuocraws and 
Cuickasaws, nearer to the Mississippi. 

16. The Natcuez have excited much interest on 
account of the difference of their language from that 
of the surrounding tribes. Natchez, on the Missis- 
sippl, marks their location. The Suawaness, the 
native tribe of Tecumsrn, once resided on the banks 
of the Suwaney river in Florida, From thence they 
migrated northward, first to Pennsylvania, and after- 
wards to Ohio, 


* When they were joined by the Tuscaroras, they became the Srx 
Nattons. 


13.-To what place did they change their location? What were the 
names of each of the five nations ? Where was their general coun- 
eil held ¢--14. What character did they now assume? What na 
tions contend with? By what nations was their alliance eonrted 4 
Which tribe was the most warlike ? Where was its prineipal seat? 
15. Learn from the Map the location of the Mobilian tribes 
Which were the most extensive and powerful? Which are the 


most northerly? Which are partly in Georgia? — 16. Which — 


near the Mississippi? Where are the Shawanese? Which tribe 


has a language by itself? Mirra. 
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(HE FIRST PATENT GRANTED } 1578 { TENDS IN AMERICA—GIVEN BY Q. 
BY AN ENGLISH SOVEREIGN TO { ° Y-BLIZABETH TO SIR H. GILBERT, 


CHAPTER I. 
iy 
First Discovery—Colunibus, &e. 


1, Tnousanns of years had elapséd since the crea-_ Pr. 1. 
tion of the world, and as yet the inhabitants of the pp. 1. 
eastern hemisphere were ignorant, that, on the face. © © 
of the planet which they inhabited, was another con- peg 
tinent of nearly equal extent. Nor did they become norant ‘o! 
acquainted with this fact by any fortunate accident; “pny” 
but they owed its proof, to the penetration and per- 
severing efforts of a man, as extraordinary, as the 


discovery which he made. 
1. What did the people of the eastern hemisphere know about 


this continent three hundred and fifty years ago? Did they learn 
its existence by accident ? 


al 


29, COLUMBUS. 


pt.t 2, This was CurtsropHerR CotumBus, a native of 
‘pp. I. Genoa, born in 1447. He possessed all those ener- 
cH. 1  getic impulses of the soul which lead to high achieve- 
ment; and, with these he combined judgment the 
Birth most grave and solid, prudence and patience the 
and rare. most steady and unoffending, piety the most devout, 
Colum- and, what insured his success, the most untiring per 
bus. severance ever manifested by. man. 

3. Columbus had married the daughter of one of 
the. Portuguese discoverers, then deceased; whose 
widow, finding how eagerly her son-in-law sought 
such sources of information, gave to him all the maps 
and charts which had belonged to her husband. 
Marco Polo, a Venetian, had travelled to the east, 
and returned with wonderful accounts of the riches 
of Cathay and the island of Cipango, called, gener- 
ally, the East Indies, and now known to be China 
and Japan. 

Cireum. 4 The idea that the earth was round, was ridi- 

jtanees culed by most persons at that time ; but it was fully 

favorable . . ° 

to his believed by Columbus, on the evidence of its figure, 

genius. exhibited in eclipses of the moon. Hence, he be- 
lieved, that those rich countries described by Mar- 
co Polo might be found by sailing west; and he 
formed the design to lead the way, through un- 

Offers ® KNOWN oceans. 

ais ser- 5, Columbus believed that greatadvantages would 

oe accrue to the nation who should patronize his un- 

oa i dertaking ; and, with filial respect, he first offer od his 
services to his native state, but had the mortification 
to find them rejected. He then applied to John IL. 
of Portugal; to Henry VII. of England; and to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of Spain. 


2. Who was the discoverer? What was his character ¢— 3. 
What woman gave him sources of information? What traveller 
had excited his mind about distant countries? What countries ?—4 
In what opinion was Columbus in advance of his contemporaries ? 
Why did he believe in the true figure of the earth? How did he 
suppose he could reach those rich countries called the East Indies 2 
5. To whom did Columbus first offer his services? With whas 
success ? Whose patronage did he next solicit? What sovereign 
of Eugland? What sovereigus in Spain? ; 


As 
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But these monarchs could not comprehend his pv. 1. 
schemes, and would not encourage them. PD. 
6. At the court of Spain, he had spent two years “ & 
in a succession of mortifying repulses; and at lengthy noo are 
quite discouraged, he was preparing to go to Eng- accepted 
land, when he was recalled by a mandate from Isa- ?{ iS 
bella. This woman alone of all the sovereigns of 
Kurope, had the reach of mind to comprebend the 
character ot Columbus, and the truth and grandeur 
of his views. Not knowing how to raise the sum of 
money requisite for defraying the expenses of the 
voyage, she determined to sacrifice her jewels; but 
this was prevented by the extraordinary exertions of 

her ministers, 

7. Columbus made his first voyage, the most in- 
teresting of any.in the annals of navigation, in 1492. 1492. 
He discovered the first found land of the New World, Gotumbas 
on the eleventh of October. It was an Island called the New 
by the natives Guanahani, but to which he piously “°" 
gave the name of Sun Salvador, the Holy Saviour, 

8. In his third voyage he discovered the continent 
on the coast of South America, fourteen months after — gent 
the Cabots had reached its shores in the north-east, bome in 

C 5 i oa . chains, 

By the ingratitude of Ferdinand, he was, like a con- 
demned criminal, sent home in chains, Amerricys 
Vespucius, a native of Florence, having made a voy- Deprived 
age to the New World, received from the public an a athe 
honor which belonged to Colmmbus, that of giving a country. 
name to the continent. In 1502, the great discoverer 

made his fourth and last voyage,—when, having Pe os 
turned to Spain, his patroness, Isabella, being dead, in “Vatlo 
his just claims disregarded, and himself neglected, he aor 
sunk beneath his sufferings, and died, in the 59th 1506 
year of his age. When the good meet with calami- 


6. Who was the only one tou nderstand his views or favor them 4 
W het sacrifice was she prepared to make?—7. When did Colum- 
bus make his first voyage? What land did he first discover? 
When? What name give ?—8. Wiat did he discover in his third 
soyage ¢ Did any person discover tie continent before him 2 How 
wus he treated 2° After whom was the continent nayned? In what 
yeaa he make his last voyage? What occurred soon after 4 
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prt. ties in this world, it is pleasant to reflect, that there 
“PD. is a future state, where they will be happy. 
aoe 9. Many attempts were now made to show that. 
the country had been previously discovered. The 
ween Welsh brought forward the story of Madoe, son of 
story of mn Ow en Gwyneth, who, in the twelfth centur y, had 
Madoc. sailed west, discover ed a country, and afterwards 
conducted a colony thither, which was heard of no 
more, If this story be true, there yet exists no proof, 
that the region found was "America. 
10. The Nor wegians discovered Iceland and 
Nor- Greenland, during the ninth century, and there estab- 
aims, lished colonies Bron, or Biron, an Icelander, in a 
voyage to Greenland, duri ing the eleventh century, 
was driven south-west in a storm, and found a region 

Yan which, from its great number of vines, he called Vine- 
land, whose locality i is supposed to have been on the 
Ameri ican coast. But at the time of Columbus, no 
such accounts had reached Southern Europe. It is 
since then, that they have been dug from the grave 
of antiquity; and it remains true that, darkness 
shrouded the western continent, until Columbus 
lifted the veil. 


CHAPTER I. 


English Discoveries—French. 


America 1, The principal European nations who first dis- 
is con- 


nected covered and colonized our country, are 


a aie I. The English, 
of Eu- IJ. The French, 
ee Ill. The Spanish, 


IV. The Dutch. 
149g. _ 1. Joun Canor, a native of Venice, had, with his 
family, settled in England. He and his more re- 


9. From what story did the Welch claim to be the discoverers 
of the western continent ?—10. From what the Ncrwegians ? The 
Icelanders ? 

Cuapter I].—1. What European nations discovered and settled 
our continent ?—2. Who was John Cabot # 


oP 


FRENCH DISCOVERIKS. ra 


Gt 


nowned son, SuBastran Cazor, were men of great pr, 1 
learning, enterprise, and ability. By a commission pp. 1 
of Henry VIL, dated March 5th, 1496, (the oldest o ™ 
American state paper of England) they had authori-?2%,2"¢ 
ty to discover and colonize any heathen countries tian Ca 
not before known to Christians. Ps 
3. They sailed from England in May, 1497, and in 
June, discovered the Island of Newfoundland, which 449% 
they called Prima Vista. Steering northward, they Discover 
made the first discovery of the continent, on the coast 2 oe" 
of Labrador, in latitude about 55°. On their return 
they pursued a southerly direction for an uncertain 


distance. 


4, Sebastian Cabot sailed a second time ;—reached 8 
Labrador in latitude 58°, thence turning southerly, " sebas- 


he became the discoverer of the coast of the United % ,C* 


States ; along which he proceeded, as far as to the covers 
southern latitude of Maryland. digas 
5. The French king, Francis L., in 1524, sent out 
JoHN VERRAZANI, a native of Florence, who reached qe 
the continent in the latitude of Weimington, North , French. 
Carolina. His crew looked with wonder upon the wild ploy an 
costume of the natives, made of the skins of animals, 4jc!*". 
and set off by necklaces of coral and garlands offeath- — er. 
ers. As they sailed northward along the coast, they 
thought the country very inviting, it being covered __ 
with green trees, among which were many fragrant d24. 
flowers. 
6; Ata fine harbor, supposed to be that of Newport 
in Rhode Island, Verrazani remained fifteen days, and ya 9. 
there found “the goodliest people he had seen.” From ni in New 
thence he followed the north-eastern shore of New =*s#n 
England, finding the inhabitants jealous and hostile. 
from Nova Scotia, he returned to France, and wrote 
4 narrative of his voyage, which is still existing, — 


2. Who Sebastian ? Who gave them a commission, and at what 
‘ime ?—3. What important discovery did they make? At what 
place ?—4. Who discovered the coast of the United States? and 
‘sow far?—5. What Italian did the king of France send ont? 
‘Where did he reach our shore? What account did he give of the 

—6. What Indians do you suppose he encountored at 


ie 
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PT.1 7. JAmEs Cartrer was the discoverer to whom the 
Pp. L French trace the extensive empire which they possess- 
ou ed in North America. Cartier, after a prosperous voy- 
1534, age of twenty days, made Cape Bonavista, the most 
easterly point of Newfoundland. Sailing around the 
James north-eastern extremity of the island, he encountered 
Cartier severe weather and icy seas. Then stretching to the 
great dis- south-west, he discovered, on St. Lawrence’s day, the 
cove’ noble gulf which bears the name of that saint. 

8. In 1535, he sailed on a second voyage, entered 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, proceeded up the river, to 
which he gave the same name, and anchored at an isl- 

1535. 20d, which, abounding in grapes, he named Bacchus 
Isle, now the Isle of Orleans. He continued his voyage 

Cartier’s to the Island of Hochelega to which he gave the name 

eae of Mont Real. After a severe winter he returned in 
the spring with dreary accounts of the country. He, 
however, named it Vew France, and it was also called 
Canada, but at what time, or whether from any signi- 
ficancy in the word, is not known. 

9. France now possessed a country in the New 

ew, World, through which flowed a river, more majestic 
Trance, . nl 
than any in Europe. Francis Dr La Roque, lord 
1540. 0f Roservat, in Picardy, obtained from the king full 
His third authority to rule, as viceroy, the vast territory around 
peter the bay and river of St. Lawrence. Cartier was neces- 
berval. sary to him and received the title of chief pilot and 
captain-general of the enterprise. The prisons were 
thrown open, and with their inmates, Cartier sailed. 
- 10. He built a fort near the site of Quebec, and there 
1541. Spent a winter, in which he had occasion to hang one 
Cartier of his disorderly company, and put several in irons, 
Quebec. In the spring he took them back to France, just as 
1542. Roberval arrived with supplies and fresh emigrants, 


7. Who was the greatest discoverer employed by the French ? 
Daring Cartier’s first voyage, what great discoveries did he make ? 
8. Give an account of his second voyage? What-can you say of 
the name of the country?— 9. Under whose authority did he 
make this third voyage? What kind of people where broneht 
over as colonists ?—1O. Did any good result take place? What 
evn you say of Roberval? ; 


FLORIDA. 7 


By him, however, nothing permanent was effected; pr. 1, 
and after a year, he abandoned his viceroyalty. “Pp. t. 
11. Corient, the distinguished high admiral of © u. 
France was the friend of the Huguenots, a name giv- 
en to the French Protestants. These were objects of _ _ 
such hatred and fear to the monarchs, that they were mie 
plotting their destruction, and when a project. was Coligni 
formed by the admiral to plant with them a colony in {aes 
America, it found ready favor. He thercfore sent out, 
ander th2 command of Jonn Rrsavrs, distinguished 
as a brave and pious Protestant, two ships loaded 
with conscientious Huguenots, many of whom were 
of the best families in France, 

12. They approached land in the delightful clime 
of St. Augustine ; and, on the first of May, discover- Heponias 
ed the St. John, which they called the river of May.jina in'S 
Sailing along the coast north-easterly, they chose as 1564, 
their home Port Royal. There they built a fort, and - 
called it Carolina, a name which is preserved in that 
of two of our States. Ribault left there a colony, and 
returned to France. 

13. The commander of the fort provoked a muti- 
ny, and was slain. The colonists longed for home. gotonists 
They put to sea without suitable provisions, and be- abandon 
ing found in a famishing state by a British vessel, 
they were carried to England. 

14, The persevering Coligni soon after sent out an- 
other colony under the worthy Lavponnierg. Upon 
the banks of the river of May, with psalms of thanks. 
giving, they made their dwelling-place, and erected 1566. 
another fort, called also Carolina. _ The next Years s cus 
Ribault arrived with vessels containing emigrants Florida 
aud supplies; and taking the command, the colony built. 


seemed happily planted. 


11. Who was Coligni? Whose friend was he? What project 
did he contrive? Whom did he send as leader of the colony # 
12 What country did they first reach? Where did they build 
a fort, and what name give it?—13. What happened after Ribauit 
hud departed?—14. By whom did Coligni send out another. 
colony? Where did they build a fort, and what name give it? 


Who came and for what purpose ? 
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CHAPTER JIL. 


Spanish Disvoveries, Adventures, and Cruelties—St. Augustine. 


pT. 1 1. Joun Ponce Dz Leon, a Spanish soldier, who 
“pp. had once voyaged with Columbus, had received an im- 
o« UL pression, common in those times, that there existed in 
Ponce de the New World a fountain, whose waters had power 
Leon to arrest disease, and give immortal youth ; and he set 
Seeks the forth to seck it. On Easter Sunday, called by the 
of lif. Spaniards Pascua Florida, and a little north of the 
latitude of St. Augustine, he discovered what he 
eu deemed, from the blossoms of the forest trees, a land 
Discov. Of flowers. The fountain of life was not there ; but 
mies, Lonce took possession of the country in the name of 
’ the Spanish king, and called it Alorida. 

2. The part of South Carolina, in the vicinity of the 
Combahee river, was soon after visited by a Spaniard, 
named Vasquez Dr Aytion. The country was 
named Chicora, and the river, the Jordan. De Ayllon 
invited the natives to visit his ships, and when they 
stood in crowds upon his deck, he hoisted sail and car- 

1520. vied them off. Thus, torn from their families, they 
Wicked were, as slaves, condemned to ceaseless toil. De Ayllon 
ees afterwards attempted to conquer the country; but the 
fe, hostility of the natives could not be overcome, and 
yllon. : o ‘ a 
numbers of Spaniards perished in the fruitless attempt. 
zs2s, 3. By another unsuccessful effort, under the ad- 
Unsne- venturer Narvaxz, to conquer Florida and the ad- 
attempt JOIning country, an army of three hundred Spaniards 
of ws wasted away, till but four or five returned. 
: 4. They however insisted that Florida was the rich- 
est country in the world; and Ferprnanp Dz Soro, 


Cuarter III.—1. Who was John Ponce de Leon? What in- 
duced him to come to the New World? What country did he 
discover? Observe the dates, and tell which discovered Florida 
first, the French just mentioned, or this Spaniard. Tell the dates 
in’ each case.—. Give an account of the expedition of Vasquez 
de Aylion. What do you think of his conduct ?--3. What can — 
you say of Narvacz ? . 
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already famous as the companion of Pizarro, the cruel p-r. 5. 
conqueror of Peru, obtained a commission from pp. 
Charles V. to conquer the country. He sailed, with a ™ ™ 
considerable force, to Cuba, of which he had been ae 
made governor; and there adding to his army, he nd as 
landed in 1539, at Espirito Santo, in Florida, with six pees 
hundred soldiers; an army greater, and better sup- Lands in 
plied, than that with which Cortez conquered Mexico, Flsrida. 

5. He expected to find mines and utensils of gold; 
and being from time to time deluded by the natives, 
he pursued these illusions, which ever fled as he ap- 
proached. He went north, crossed the Alleghany 
mountains, then marched southerly to Mobile, where ais ob- 
he fought a bloody battle with the people of a walled , Jet '¢ i 
city. At Pensacola he met ships from Cuba, with =” 
suppljes for his exhausted army; but too proud to 
be wise, he continued to pursue a shadow, rather 
than retrace a false step. 

6. The hope of the precious metals still lured him 
on, and he now bent his course to the north-west, 
and in latitude 34° he discovered the Mississippt. April 26, 
He continued west until he reached the Wachita, 154% 
when, becoming dispirited, he turned his course, and _ covers 
déscended that stream to its junction with the Red Teen 
river. Thence he went down its current ; and where 
the Red mingles its waters with the Mississippi, he 
died. His body was inclosed in a hollow oak, and May 2, 
committed to the broad stream. The officer who suc- ae He 
ceeded him in command, conducted the poor remains 
of his army down the Mississippi. 

7. When the news reached Spain, that Florida had 
been colonized by French Huguenots, the cruel mon- 
arch, Philip IL, gave to Pepro MeLenDEz DE AVILES Melen- 
a commission, to take possession of that country, and %7 st 


to destroy the heretics. Five hundred persons ac- Spain 


4, What expedition did Ferdinand de Soto undertake? Give 
an account of his preparations—his numbers—his place of land- 
img in America.—5. His objects. His route and return to the 
soast.—G. His second route and great discovery. Where did he 
‘lic? How was his body disposed of? What became of his army ? 


7, Wha 


at king sent to destroy the French colony ? 
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PT. companied Melendez, who were men with families,— 
“pp r soldiers, mechanics, and priests. Coming upon the 
on.mr. coast south of the French settlement, he discovered 
agg the harbor of St. Augustine on the day of that saint, 
9565. 20d here he laid the foundation of the city of Sz. 
te Augustine, the oldest by nearly thirty years, of any 
funds S now within the limits of our republic. 

‘ 8. The French had received from Melendez the ter. 
rtble notice, that he had come to destroy every person 
who was not a Catholic, Ribault, supposing that the 

Sent 21, Spaniards would attack by sea, embarked to meet 
destroys them. A tremendous storm shipwrecked his whole 
Gang fleet The Spaniards, meantime, crossed the forest 
and 900 and attacked by land. Unprepared and surprised, 
nots. the defenceless fort soon surrendered, when all, with- 
out distinction of age or sex, were murdered, «The 
shipwrecked mariners were afterwards found, feeble 
and exhausted, upon the shore. Melendez invited 
them to come to him, and trust to his compassion, 

They came, and he slew them. 
9. When the news of this massacre of nine hundred 
French subjects reached the French king, Charles 
IX., he took no notice of it; for so bigoted was he, 
1ée that he wished the entire destruction of the Hugue- 
Gouges nots. Yet so deep was the feeling among the people 
XSpane Of France, that three years afterwards, individuals 

iards. headed by the gallant Curvarrer Gouces, made a 

descent on the settlement of Florida, and put to death 

_ two hundred Spaniards. The Spanish colony was 

ne thus checked, but it was not destroyed; and it 

ogni proved to be the first permanent settlement, made 
by Europeans upon the shores of our republic. 


7. Whom did he send? What description of persons, and how 
many accompanied him? What is there remarkable about the 
city which he founded ?—8, What notice did he give the French 2? 
Where was Ribault when Melendez attacked the French fort? 
How did he treat the people in the fort? Ilow the shipwrecked 4 
9. WL.» took vengeance on the Spaniards? In what mannert 
Was the Spanish colony destroyed? What has it proved to be? 
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10. Large territories have lately been added to the 
United States from Mexico, which were originally 1594. 
colonized by Spain. In New Mexico the first set- ae 
tlement was made at Santa F%, in 1594, by a Span- part of 
ish colony from Mexico, sent out by the viceroy of Mesa 
the king of Spain, the Counr pr Monrerey, under 
“the valiant” Don Juan pe Oxate of Zacatecas, 1608. 

At St. Diego, the first settlement of American fun 

) ment of 


CaLirornia was made, in 1603, by the Spaniards, o1 Penne 
account of its harbor. In 1769 it became the first California 


established station of the Jesuit missions. 1692. 
At San Antonio de Bexar, the first effectual set- Dreads 
emen 


tlement in Texas was made by Spaniards in 1692. in Toxas 


Questions.—10. Give an account of the first settlement of Santa 
Fé and its vicinity. Of the first discovered and first settled place 
of American California. What is the name of the first settled 
place in Texas? The date of the settlement? Point out on the 
chronographer the four dates of early settlements here mentioned. 


EXERCISES ON THE TREE CHRONOGRAPHER, 
(Referring to events of Period 1, Part I.) 

Point out on the chronographer the epoch which marks the 
beginning of this period. 

The Cabots discovered the continent in 1497. Verrazani 
sailed along the coast in 1524. Cartier made his two voyages 
in 1534-85. Point out these years. ‘The time of Cartier’s 
founding Quebec was 1541. Show the places of these dates. 
Also of the times of the founding of Santa I*é, St. Diego, and 
San Antonio de Bexar. 

Ribault built Fort Carolina, in South Carolina, in 1564, 
Laudonniére built Fort Carolina, in Florida, in 1566. St. 
Augustine was founded in 1565. Where are these dates on 
the chronographer? At what epoch does this period termi- 
nate? Point to its place. 

The teacher can select other dates, and require the pupils 
to locate them on the chronographer ; but is advised not to 
oblige them to burden their minds by committing ordinary 
dates to memory,—-but only a select few. 
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PERIOD II. 


FROM 
PATENT GRANTED BY QUEEN ELI- 1578 | ZABETH TO SIR U, GILBERT 
TO 


LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS t 1620. } AT NEW PLYMOUTH. 


CHAPTER I. 
Unsuccessful attempts of Gilbert, Raleigh, and others, 


1. Quemn Exizanern, the reigning sovereign of pT.L 
England, gave to Sim Humpurey GILBERT, in 1578, pp. 1. 
by an open or patent letter, “all such remote, hea- one 
then, and barbarous lands,” as he should discover in 
North America, and of which he should take POSSES- pong 
sion; these lands not having been occupied before, by Gitert’s 
any other Christian power. She vested in him and his patent. 
heirs the right of property, and guar anteed that all, 
who should settle there, should enjoy the privileges 
of free citizens and natives of England, The patentee 


-Cyaprer [.—1. From whom did Sir Humphrey Gilbert receive 
his patent What lands did it give him? What rights vest in 
him and his heirs? What guarantce to those who should seca 


the country ? 
- Q* cp ema 133 
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Pr.y. was to acknowledge the authority of the sovereign of 
rp.u. England, and pay one-fifth of all the gold and silver 
on. LE obtained. 
2. In Gilbert’s first attempt to plant a colony, he 
1579 Put to sea, but was obliged to return. In his second, 
to ~©he reached Newfoundland, where he took possession 
25838, of the country for his sovereign, by raising a pillar 
Givers inscribed with the British arms. From thence, he 
voyages. sailed south-westerly, till he reached the latitude of 
the mouth of the Kennebec. Here the largest of his 
three vessels was wrecked, and all her crew perished. 
3. Gilbert now finding it impossible to proceed, set 
his face towards England, keeping in the smallest of 
his remaining vessels, the Squirrel, a barge of only 
ms ten tons; for his generous heart refused to put any 
disasters to a peril, he was himself unwilling to share. The 
ant passage was stormy, but his pious mind found com- 
41583. fort in the reflection which, as he sat reading in the 
Sept. 22 stern of his barge, he uttered to his companions in 
the larger vessel ; “we are as near heaven at sea, as on 
land.” In the night, the lights of his little bark sud- 
denly vanished, and he was heard of no more. 
4, Sir Warrer Rareren, the brother-in-law of Gil- 
bert, obtained from Queen Elizabeth, a transfer of his 
srw, Patent. Raleigh had learned, from the unsuccessful 
aleich CMigrants of France, the mildness and fertility of the 
south ; and thither he dispatched two vessels, under 
and Puinip Amipas and Artnur Bartow. They ap- 
* proached the shore at Pamlico Sound, and on landing 
in Ocracock or Roanoke Island, they found grapes 
‘abundant, and so near the coast, that the sea often 
washed over them. 
5. The natives were as kindly as their climate and 
soil. The king’s son, Granganimo, came with fifty of 


1. What was enjoined upon the person who received the 
patent ?—2. In Gilbert’s first attempt what happened? In his 
second how far did he proceed? In what manner take possession ¢ 
What disaster did he meet. and at what place 2—3. What trait of 
generosity did he exhibit? What were the last words he was 
heard to utter ?—4. Who obtained a similar patent? Whom dil 
Sir W. Raleigh send ont? To what place dia they go? What 
account did they give of Roanoke Island ?—5. What of the natives 4 
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his people, and received them with distinguished pr. 1 

courtesy. De invited them to his dwelling at twen- pp. 

ty miles’ distance on the coast; but when they went, o%% 

it chanced he was not at home. His wife came out to 
Beautiful 

meet them. She ordered some of her people to draw example 

their boat ashore to preserve it, and others to bring See 

the Englishmen on their backs through the surf. She _ tality. 

then conducted her guests to her home, and had a 

fire kindled, that they might dry their clothes, which 

were wet with rain. In another room, she spread a 

plentiful repast of tish, venison, esculent roots, mel- 

ons, and fruits. As they were eating, several Indians, 

armed with bows and arrows, entered. She chid 

them, and sent them away, lest her visitors should 

suffer from alarm, 

6. When the navigators returned to England, and 
made this report to Elizabeth, she was induced to 
call the country Virginia, as a memorial that the xyzabeth 
happy discovery had been made under a Virgin james 
queen. This name soon became general throughout © 
the ceast. 

7. Raleigh now found many adventurers ready to 
embark in his project ; and in 1585, he fitted out a % 
squadron of seven ships, under the command of Sir ee: 
Ricuarp GreNvILtE, who followed the course ofships un- 
Amidas and Barlow, and touched at the same islands. g,¢4e. 
In one of these he cruelly burned a village, because 
he suspected an Indian of having stolen a silver cup. 

Ife then left a colony under Caprain Lanr, at the 

island of Roanoke. The colonists, reduced to great 
distress for want of provisions, were, the next year, Paget 
carried to England by Sr Francis Drake, who was “under 
returning from a successful expedition against the lr 
Spaniards in the West Indies. 

8. Soon after their departure, they were sought 
»y a ship, which had been sent by Raleigh with 


5. How did an Indian lady behave?—6. Who gave a name 
the country? What name?—7. Whom did Raleigh next send 4 
When? What was done by Sir R. Grenville? What can you say 


of the colony which he left # 
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supplies; and afterwards by Sir Richard Grenville. 
He not finding them, most unwisely left fifteen of 
his crew to keep possession of the island, and then 
returned to England. Of this small number nothing 
was afterwards heard. Probably they were de- 
stroyed by the injured and revengeful savages. 

9. In 1587, Raleigh again sent out a colony of 
one hundred and fifty adventurers to the same isl- 
and, under Caprain Wuirr. He soon returned to 
England to solicit supplies for the colony. Before 
he departed, his daughter, Mrs. Dare, gave birth to 
a female infant, the first child of English parents 
born in America. The infant was baptized by the 
name of Virginia. 

10. The attempts made by Raleitsh for the relief 
of this colony were unremitted, but unsuccessful ; 
and three years elapsed before he could procure the 
means of sending Captain White to their relief. 
It was then too late. Not one remained; nor, 
though repeatedly sought, has any clue to their fate 
ever been found. Appalled and in danger of per- 
ishing himself, White returned, without leaving one 
English settler on the shores of America. 

11. In 1602, BarruoLromew Gosno xp, with thirty- 
two men, sailed from Falmouth, and steering due 
west, he was the first English commander who 
reached the country by this shorter and more direct 
course. He approached the coast near Nahant, 
then bearing to the south he discovered and named 
Cape Cod, which was the first ground in New Eng- 
land ever trod by Englishmen. 

12. rom Cape Cod he sailed round Nantucket, 
and discovered Martha's Vineyard. Ue then en- 
tered Buzzard’s Bay, and finding a fertile island, he 
gave it, in honor of the Queen, the name of Eliza- 


8. What of another small colony ?— 9. What of Raleigh’s geeond 
What name was given to the first native-born English child 
10. Were attempts made to relieve this colony? Does any one 
know what became of Mrs. Dare, or her child, or any of the col- 
ony ?—11. Give some account of Gosnold. Point out on the Map 
his course. Tell where he approached. What discoveries he made 
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beth. Near its western shore, on a small island in pr 1 
a lake, he built a fort and store-house, and prepared pp. a 
to leave a small colony. But the natives became o™+ 
hostile, and his intended settlers would not remain. ee 
Having freighted his vessel with sassafras root, then hostila 
much esteemed in medicine, he hoisted sail and 
reached England with all his men, after a passage 
of five weeks, the shortest then known. 

13. Henry IV., of France, in 1603, granted to the 
Sieur de Monts, the country called Acadia, extend- 
ing from the 40th to the 46th degree of north lati- eee 
tude. The next year Dre Monts sailed from France, grants 
taking Samurt Cuamrrain as his pilot. He entered 4% 
an extensive bay, called it La Baye Frangaise, [ Bay 
of Fundy,] and on its eastern side, he founded Port, yronts 
Royal. He discovered and named the rivers St, founds 
John and St. Croix, and sailed along the coast as far Royal 


as Cape Cod. 


14. Lonpon anv. Prymouts Compantres.—The 


English becoming alarmed at this encroachment on 1606. 
territory which they claimed, James L, the succes- (fm 


sor of Elizabeth, dividing the country into two dis- 41° the 


same 


‘tricts nearly equal, granted the southern part, or erantea 


first colony of Virginia, included between the 34th ee 


and 41st degrees, to a company of merchants called nies 
: ut 


ruz— Lonpon Company; and the northern or see yor or 


ON. 1 ree 88th one made 
ond colony of Virginia, included between the 38th neo 


and 45th degrees, to another corporation, called ment’ the 
ue Be ther 
THE PrymoutnH Company. The king vested these nice . 


companies with a right of land along the coast, fifty — settle 
é 4 within 106 


miles each way, and extending into the interior ane ™ ites.) 
hundred miles from the place of settlement. 
15. The Plymouth Company, in 1607, sent out 


—— 


12. At what place did he pre are te coe Was Renter 

sful in planting a colony ? iat of his voyage in reg t 
eommre® Miket vas ratted to De Monts? By whom? What 
voyage and discoveries did he make? Who accompanied hun ? 
14, Between what two companies did the English now diyide the 
country? What names give to each division? ‘Trace the two 
divisions on Map III., unless you draw the Maps, and have one of 


your own to exhibit. 
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Settle- 
ment at 


Chesa- 
peake 
discover- 
ed. 


L607. 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITII. 


ApiaraL RaLeicu GILBERT, with a hundred plant- 
ers, under Caprain GrorcEe Pornam, the president 
of the company. They landed at the mouth of Ken- 
nebec river, where they built and fortified a store- 
house. The sufferings of the colony, through the 
winter, were severe. They lost their store-house by 
fire, and their president by death, and the next year 
returned to England, considering the country “a 
cold, barren, mountainous desert,” where, in the 
quaint language of that period, they declared, “ they 
found nothing but extreme extremities.” 

16. Thus, after a period of one hundred and ten 
years, from the time that Cabot discovered North 
America, and twenty-four years after Raleigh plant- 
ed the first colony, there was not, until 1607, an 
Englishman settled in America. 


CHAPTER. IL. 


First Settlement of Virginia. 


1. In 1607, the London Company sent out Cap-. 
TAIN CuristoPpHER NEwrort, with three ships, and 
one hundred and five men; among whom was the 
navigator, GosNoip,.and Caprarin Joun Suiru, the~ 
Father of Virginia. 

2. The fleet sailed by the West Indies, and being 
driven north of Roanoke in a storm, an accidental 
discovery was thus made of the entrance of the 
Chesapeake Bay, the boundaries of which were 
now named Capes Charles and Henry, in honor of 
the king’s sons. 

3. The adventurers sailed at once into the bay, 
and up the Powhatan river, to which they gave the 


15. Whom did the Plymouth company send out? What was 
the success of the settlement at Kennebec?—16. In 1607 what 
might be said of English colonization ? 

Cnarrer II.--1. Whom did the London company send out? 


2. What discovery was accidentally made ?—3. What course did 
the fleet take ? 
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name of the James. Upon its banks, fifty miles from p’r. 1. 
its mouth, they fixed their residence, and raised & pp. i 
few huts. The p‘ace was called J AMESTOWN, an #11 
appellation which it still retains, although nothing yay 
now remains but a few falling ruins, May 13. 

4. The King of England, James I., had given the 
colonists @ charter ; that is a writing, made like a 
deed, which he signed, and to which the great seal 
of England was affixed. These written instruments Vn 
when made for the settlers, in a wise and righteous 
manner, gave them privileges, which were of great 
value. But, in this case, the charter left with the 
king all the power to govern the country. 

5. To the colonists no assurance was given, but the 
vague promise, that they should continue to be Eng- 
lishmen. Religion was established by law, according No privi- 
to the forms and doctrines of the church of England. hile 
There was, for the present, no division of property; ters. 
and for five years, all labor was to be for the benefit 
of the joint stock. 

6. The government was to be administered by a 
council, nominated by the king, but to reside in the 
colony. As soon as the emigrants landed, the coun- 
cil was organized. They chose Epwarp WincFIELD, 5, 
their president. They were envious of Captain president, 
Smith. He was the proper person to be their head, fel a, 
because he had more talents and more zeal for the Smith. 
settlement, than any other man. Bunt troubles gath- 
ered fast, and then they were glad to have Smith 
for a leader. 

7. The neighboring Indians soon annoyed the 
colony by their petty hostilities. ‘Their provisions 
failed, and the scanty allowance to which they were 
reduced, as well as the influence of a climate to which 
they were not accustomed, gave rise to disease ; 
so that the number of the colonists rapidly dimin- 
ished. . Sometimes four or five died m a day, and 


Disasters. 


83. Where did the emigrants settle ?—4. What is a charter? 
Did these emigrants receive a favorable charter?—5. How was it 
about religion ?—property?—6. What about the .government? 


Who was chosen president ? 


Tig, 
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PT.1. there were not enough of the well, to give decent 
Pp. burial to the dead. Fifty perished before winter, 
cu. ~gmong whom was the excellent Gosnold. 
Lae op ater ‘The energy and cheerfulactivity of Smith, threw 
Gosnold. the only light, which glanced upon the dark picture. 
1607. He so managed as to awe the natives, and at the 
same time to conciliate and obtain from them sup- 
an plies*of food; while, among the emigrants, he en- 
Excellent : ae : . 
marage- couraged the faint hearted, and put in fear the 
went of rebellious. Winter at length came, and with it, re- 
lief trom diseases of climate, and plentiful supplies 
of wild fowl and game. 

9. The London company, with an ignorance of 
geography, which even then was surprising, had 
given directions that some of the streams flowing 
from the north-west should be followed up, in order 
to find a passage to the South Sea. Smith was 
superior to the company in intelligence, but he 
knew the duties of a subordinate; and he therefore 

Smith prepared to explore the head waters of the river 
ss well gs Chickahominy, which answered as nearly as any 
com: one, to their description. 

“~ 10. Pownaran, the chief of the savage confeder- 
acy, on the waters of the James and its tributaries, 
had been visited by the colonists early after their 
arrival, His imperial residence, called from its beau- 
tiful location, Nonesuch, consisted of twelve wigwams 
near the site of Richmond. Next to him in power 

16@7, Was his brother, Opechacanough, who was chief of 

Powhatan the Pamunkies on the Chickahominy. Smith em- 

ets barked in a barge on that river, and when he had 
ascended as far as possible in this manner, he left it, 
with the order that his party should not land till his 
return; and, with four attendants, he pursued his 
objects twenty miles farther up the river, 


——+ —~ 


7. What misfortunes befel the colony ?—8. What 2an you sa: 
¢f the conduet of Captain Smith?—9. What directions had Smit 
teceived? From whom? What did he know, and what do? 
10. Whom had the colonists visited? Where? Who was chief 
of the Indians on the apreee ee, + What was the beginning 
of Sinith’s adventures on that river ; 


t 


be fll aes 


INDIANS CAPTURE SMITH. 


4] 


11. The Indians who had watched his movements, _P'T. I 


fell upon his barge-men, took them prisoners, and 
obliged them to discover the track of their captain. 
He, in pursuit of game, soon found himself hunted 
by swarms of savage archers. In this extremity he 
bound to his breast, as a shield, an Indian youth, 
who was with him; and then he shot three Indians, 
wounded others, and kept the whole party at bay. 
Attempting to retreat to his canoe while yet watch- 
ing his foe, suddenly he sank to his middle, in an 
oozy creek. The savages dared not even then touch 
him, till, perishing with cold, he laid down his arms 
and surrendered, 

12. They carried him to a fire, near which, some 
of his men had been killed. By his Indian guide 
and interpreter, he then called for their chief. Ope- 
chacanough appeared, and Smith politely presented 
to him his pocket compass. The Indians were con- 
founded at the motions of the fly-needle, which, on 
account of the mysterious glass, they could see, but 
could not touch. . He told them wonderful stories of 
its virtues, and proceeded, as he himself relates, 
“by the globe-like figure of that jewel, to instruct 
them, concerning the roundness of the earth, and 
how the sun did chase the night round about the 
world continually,” by which his auditors were filled 
with profound amazement. 

13. Their minds seemed to lahor with the great- 
ness of the thought, that a being so superior was in 
their power; and they vacillated in their opinion 


| Fale 
Cu. Il, 


Tndiang 
capture 
Smith, 


His 
address, 


whether or not it was best to put him to death 5 554 eee 
. a 
and as often changed their conduct. They took ment by 


him to Powhatan, thence led him round from one 
wondering trike to another ; until, at the residence 
of Opechacanough, these superstitious dwellers of 
the forest, employed their ‘sorcerers or powows, for 
“three days, to practise incantations, in order to 


11. Relate the circumstances of his capture.—12. Of the man- 
ner in which he gave the natives a great idea of his knowledge, 
13. Of their thoughts and behavior towards him 


the 
savages, 
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PT.1. learn, from the invisible world, whether their pris- 

PD. Il. oner wished them well or ill. 

Sa 14. The decision of his fate was finally referred 
to Powhatan. At his residence, that majestic sav- 
age received him in state; but he condemned him 
to die. ‘Two stones were ‘brought and laid before 

dis reseue the chief, and two savages stood with uplifted war- 
vy Poce clubs, Smith was dr ageed to the spot, and his head 
son's placed upon the stones. Pocauonras, a young In- 
dian girl, rushed forward, and with cries and tears 
begged of Powhatan, her father, to spare him. He 
refused, She then ran and knelt beside the victim, 
and laid her young head upon his. Then the stern 
savage relented,—and Smith was saved. 

15. Smith having now learned much of the In- 

4608, ‘ians, their country, modes of warfare, dispositions 

Good and language, and having also by his oreat address 

brought and honorable bearing, won their affection and con- 

evil, fidence, his captivity proved, under Divine Provi- 
dence, a means of establishing the colony. 

16. During his absence, however, there had been 
disorder and misrule; and when he returned to 
Jamestown he found only thirty-eight persons re- 

ae maining. The spirits of the people were broken ; 

the and all, filled with despondency, were anxious to 
colony. leave a country so inhospitable. He prevailed upon 
them, however, partly by force and partly by persua- 
sion, to remain till the next year; when Newport 
arriving from England, with some supplies and one 
hundred and twenty emigrants, hope again revived 
17. During the year 1608, Captain Smith explored 
the Chesapeake bay to its head, discovered its fine 
smith ex. Streams, and gained new information coucerning the 
eres native productions and inhabitants of the country, 
jeake In an excursion which he made up the Rappahan- 
nock, he had a skirmish with the Mannahoacks, a 
tribe descended fom the Delawar es, and took pris. 


1608. 


14. Relate the Gromamtatne of his sentence and deliverance. 
15. What view may be taken of Smith’s captivity ?—16. What, 
had happened during Smith’s absence? What was the effect of 
his return ?—17% What did Smith explore? 


BAD SETILERS. 4.) 


oner a brother of one of their chiefs, From him prt. 
he first heard of the Iroquois, who, the Indian told pp. 11, 
him, “dwelt on a great water to the north, hada © ™ 
great many boats, and so many men, that they 
waged war with all the rest of the world.” 

18. Immediately on his return he was chosen 
president of the council. He found the recent emi- 
grants “ goldsmiths and gentlemen.” But he prompt- 
ly gave them their choice, to Jabor for six hours aR ae 

s is docis 
day, or have nothing to eat. He represented to the ion and 
council in England that they should send laborers ; W'8te™. 
that the search of gold should be abandoned, and 
that “nothing should be expected except by labor.” 


pa ee eS eee 


CHAPTER III. 


Early settlement of Virginia—continued. 


1. Tue London Company had gradually become 
enlarged by accessions of men of influence, some of 
whom were of the nobility and gentry. Without at 
all consulting the wishes, and against the interests of Sapte 
the colony, they now obtained from the king a new made 
charter, by which they were to hold the lands in fee; Wo" 
and all the powers of government formerly reserved 
to the crown, were hereafter to vest in the company. 

The council in England, chosen by the stockholders, 
was to appoint a governor, who was to rule the col- 
onists with absolute sway. : 

2. The company now collected five hundred ad- Nevame 
venturers, many of whom were men of desperate sent wit 
fortunes and abandoned characters. They appoint- yundrea 
ed as governor for life the excellent Lorp Deta- 


17. What learn from report?—18. What happened on his re- 
turn? What course did tetoke! What was his advice—sent to 
land ? 
eines Il.—1. What had been the progress of the London, 
Company? What did they obtain? What was the character of 
the instrument obtained ?—2. What was the number, and what 


was the deseription of the persons sent out? ‘ 


44 - SIR THOMAS GATES SHIPWRECKEL. 


P'T.1. WARE, and freighted with the emigrants nine ships, 
pp. of which Captain Newport was to take the com- 
On. hy mand, 
3. As Lord Delaware was not ready to embark 
with the fleet, the admiral, Sm Tomas Gates, and 
Wrecked DIR GEORGE SomMERS, were empowered to govern the | 
at Bermu- colony until his arrival. Newport took into his own 
da ship Gates and Somers. Arriving at the Bermudas, 
a terrible storm separated the fleet. The admiral’s 
vessel was stranded on the rocky shores cf Bermu- 
da; a small ketch perished, and only seven of the 
vessels reached Jamestown. 
4, Smith now found himself without authority ; 
1699, 22d the three persons who alone possessed it, were 
Smith perhaps in the depths of the ocean. His genius, 
yet av the however, sustained him; and he compelled to sub- 
mission the disorderly gallants who had just arrived. 
5. Pocahontas repeatedly saved the life of Smith, 
and preserved this earliest English settlement from 
Native destruction. In the various fortunes of the colony, 
kindness, : : : 5 . : 
she was its unchanging friend, often coming with 
her attendants to bring baskets of provisions in 
times of scarcity, and sometimes giving notice of 
hostile designs, 
6. At length, an accidental explosion of gunpow- 
der so injured Smith, that no medical skill to be had, 
smith could properly manage his case; and delegating his 
Vint authority to Georcx Percy, he returned to England, 
After his departure, all subordination and industry 
ceased among the colonists. 
7. The Indians, no longer afraid, harassed them, 
Great and withheld their customary supplies. Their stores 
sewra'y were soon exhausted. Their domestic animals were 
distress’ Gevoured ; and, in two instances, the barbarous act 
was perpetrated, of feeding on human flesh. Smith 


2 What office had Lord Delaware? What Capt. Newport ? 
3. What was the fate of Newport’s ship? What persons had he 
on board ?—4, As neither the governor, nor his substitutes were 
there, what was the position and conduet of Smith ?—5. W.at is 
said of Pocahontas ?—6. What now happened to Smith? What 
was the conduct of the colonists ? 
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left four hundred and ninety persons. In six months, PT. 1. 
anarchy and vice had reduced the number to sixty; Pp. 11. 
and these so feeble and forlorn, that in ten days Oe UE 
more they must all have perished. 

8. In the mean time, Sir Thomas Gates and his 
companions, who had been wrecked on the rocks of 
Bermuda, had found there the means to construct a 
vessel; and now approaching Jamestown, they an- 
ticipated a happy meeting with their friends. But, 
instead of this, but few remained, and they wasted 
to skeletons. Gates was obliged to yield to the uni- Doutiare 
versal cry, desert the settlement, and re-embark with of the 
the whole colony. They departed in the morning, °° 
and falling down the stream with the tide, they de- 
scried, at evening, near the river’s mouth, three 
ships. Lord Delaware, their paternal governor, had 
arrived with supplies; and their hearts were cheered  j,,,, é 
witb the consoling thought that God had delivered 1610. 
them. And then the residue returned, a chastened, Ms return. 
and a better people. 

9 The colony again became flourishing ; but in 
March, 161], the governor’s health declined, and he 
was obliged to leave the country. On the depart- 1611 
ure of Lord Delaware, Percy was again at the head “yay 10, 
of affairs, until-the arrival of Sir Thomas Dale, in or Bee 
May. Although good order and industry now pre- arrives. 
vailed, yet the state of the colony was not flourish- 
ing, and Dale immediately wrote to England for 
aid, In less than four months, Sir Thomas Gates 
arrived, with six ships and three hundred emigrants. 

10. Pocahontas, after the departure of Captain 2 
Smnith, received Christian baptism under the name dca 
of Rebecca; and then married Joun ROoLFs, aand mar 
young Englishman of the colony. She went with ate 
her husband to England, where special attention hontas, 


7. What consequences ensued ?—8. Relate the circumstances 
,of Sir Thomas Gates’ arrival. What was he obliged to do? 
‘Where were the people, and what their feelings on Lord Dela- 

ware’s arrival ?—-9. How long did Lord Delaware remain in the 
country? On what occasion did their numbers ‘recéive an ac- 
cession ?—10. With whom did Pocahontas go to England? 
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P'T.1. was paid her by the king and queen, at the instiga- 

Pp.ir tion of Smith. “She had been told that he was dead ; 

ou. tv. and when he came to see her, she turned away, and 
for a time could not, or would not speak. He kindly 
soothed her, and at length she addressed him as her 
father, and recalled the scenes of their early ac- 

Hor | (tuuntance. Having given birth to a son, she was 

death about to return, when she sickened and died, at the 
age of twenty-two. Her son survived, and reared 
an offspring, which is perpetuated in some of the 
best families in Virginia. 


—a——— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Virginia—Hudson River—Canada. 


1. In. 1617, Caprain ArGALL was made acting 
governor of Virginia. Lord Delaware having at- 
1617. tempted to reach the settlement, died on the pas- 
Arall’s save. Argall governed with so much rigor, as to 
conduct. excite universal discontent. Not only did he play 
the tyrant over the colonists, but he cheated the 
company. The rumor of his oppression made emi- 
gration unpopular, By the influence of the good Sir 
Epwin Sanpys, the benevolent YEARDLY was sent 
over to take his place. 
2. Governor Yeardly culled the first general as- 
sembly which was held in Virginia, consisting of 
AGS: representatives, chosen from among the people, who 
general were to act conjointly with the governor and coun- 
assembly Gi] appointed by the company, in all matters of im- 
portance. The colonists, who, till then, had been. 
nothing more than the servants of the company, 
were thus raised to the distinction and privileges of 
freemen. 


10. What took place there? Whom did she meet, and how 
Tlas she left descendants ? 

Cuapter 1V.—1. What is here said of Argall? What effect 
had the report of his bad conduct? Who was sent as governor? 
2. What important privilege did the people obtain? Of whom 
did the first assembly consist ? ae | 


TAN 


e 


FIRST RESPECT PAID 'TO THE PEOPLE. 


3. In this assembly, which met at Jamestown, 
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Big tos 


eleven boroughs were each represented by two bur- pp in 


gesses. For this cheering dawn of civil liberty, the 
colonists expressed to the company “the greatest 
possible thanks,” and forthwith “fell to building 
houses and planting corn.” 

4. In order to attach the colonists more entirely 
to their new settlements, there was, about this time, 
sent out, by the advice of Sandys,"a considerable 
number of young women of humble birth, but of 
unexceptionable character, as wives for the young 
planters. The price paid for the passage of each, 
was at first one hundred, and afterwards, one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of tobacco. To fail of dis- 
charging debts so incurred, was esteemed particu- 
larly dishonorable. 

5. About this time were introduced also into the 
colony, by order of King James, many idle and dis- 
solute persons, then in custody for their offences. 
They were dispersed throughout the colony, and 
employed as laborers. 

6. A Dutch ship from Africa arriving at James- 
town, a part of her cargo of negroes was purchased 
by the colony. Zhis was the commencement of ne- 
gro slavery in the United States. 

7. In 1609, occurred the discovery of the Hudson 
river, which has proved the finest for navigation of 
any in republican America. [ienry Hupson, the 
discoverer, was an Englishman by birth, but was in 
the service of the Dutch East India Company. The 
next year, the Dutch sent ships to this river, to open 
a trade with the natives; but the Court of England 
disowned their claim to the country. The Dutch, 
however, followed up their good fortune, and soon 
erected Forts Orange and Manhattan, near the sites 


of Albany and New York. 


3. Where did they meet? What did they express, and what 
Jo?—4, What was done to attach them to their new homes? 
What price was paid ?—5. What unwholesome settlers were in- 
troduced 2—6. When did slavery commence ?—7. Who discovered 
tho great river of New York? What was done by the Dzatch ? 
Were the English satisfied? What irnportant cities were begun? 


OW. 1V. 
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pt.t 8. In 1608, Cuampvatn, under De Monts, conduct- 
pp. u. ed a colony to America, and founded Quebec. Wish- 
om IV. ing to secure the friendship of the adjacent natives, 
g, be consented the next year, to accompany them on 
ieee an expedition against the Iroquois, with whom they 
plain’ were at war. They entered upon the lake which now 
Quebec. bears, in honor of its discoverer, the name of Cham- 
plain, and traversed it until they approached its june 
160%. tion with Lakes St. Sacrament, now Lake George 
Discovers : RIC, : 
Lako Here, in the-vicinity of Ticonderoga, a blcody en- 
iad gagement took place, in which Champlain and his 
allies were victorious. 

9, Captain Smith, after his return from Virginia, 
explored the north-eastern coast of the United States 
with a trading squadron of two ships. Smith sailed 

1684. in the largest, and the other was commanded by 
» Smith inCaptain Hunt, before mentioned as having kidnap- 
land. ped twenty-seven of the subjects of Massasoit. Smith 
accurately examined the shore, with its bays and riv- 
ers, from the mouth of the Penobscot to Cape Cod, 
Cee and having drawn a map, he laid it, on his return, 
Hunt. before Prince Charles,—with a hint, that so beautiful 
and excellent a country deserved to bear an honor- 
able name. The Prince listened to his suggestion, 
and declared that it should thereafter be called New 
ENGLAND. 

10. The French having established themselves 
within the limits of the northern colony of Virginia, 
Capt. Argall was sent from Jamestown to dispossess 
them. He destroyed Port Royal, and all the French 
settlements in Acadia. On his return he visited the 
Dutch at Manhattan, and demanded possession of the 

nat, country in the name of the British sovereign. The 
pite,, Dutch traders made no scruple to acknowledge the 

and supremacy of King James, and, under him, that of 
Dutch. the governor of Virginia, 


8. Relate what was done by Champlain at the North ?—9. In 
what enterprise was Captain Smith now engaged? With whom ? 
What was done on Smith’s retarn?—10, Relate Captain Argall’s 
expedition and its results? 


EXERCISES ON THE TREE CIHRON( GRAPHER. 
(Referring to events of Period IL, Part L) 


What event marks the beginning of this period? Point out 
its date. Also the following dates: Sir Walter Raleigh ob- 
tained a transfer of Gilbert's patent in 1584. Raleigh sent out 
a syuadron of seven ships under Sir Richard Grenville, in 1585 ; 
and again he sent out a colony in 1587, under Captain White. 
gosnold discovered Cape Cod in 1602. De Monts discovered 
the bay of Fundy and founded Port Royal in 1604. ‘Vhe Lon- 
don and Plymouth Companies were established by James L., 
in 1606. Chesapeake Bay was discovered by Captain Christo- 
pher Newport. and Jamestown founded in 1607. The London 
Company obtained a new charter from James I. in 1606, and 
Lord Delaware was appointed governor. Governor Yeardley 
called the first General Assembly, in Virginia, in 1619. Henry 
Hudson discovered the Hudson river in 1609. In 1614, Cap- 
tain Smith explored the northeastern coast of the United States, 
which Prince Charles named New England. At what epoch 
does this period terminate? What is its date? Point out its 
place on the chronographer. 


(Referring to events of Period III., Part I., and to be used after the study of « 
the next period is completed, p. 89.) 


Point out the event which marks the beginning of this pe- 
riod, and tell its date. Also point out the following dates: 
Massasoit visits the pilgrims in 1621. James L. issued a char- 
ter to a company styled the ‘* Grand Council of Plymouth,”’ in 
1620 John Endicot began the settlement of Salem in 1628. 
Roger Williams founded Providence in 1636. The Pequods 
were defeated and destroyed in 1637. The college at Cam- 
bridge was founded in 1630, It took the name of Harvard in 
1638. Lord Baltimore obtained a patent of Maryland in 1631. 
What event marks the termination of this period? Point to 


its place on the chronographer. 
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The Cabin of the May-Flower. 
Paik! ODek Tay 


FROM 
THE LANDING i 1620 | OF THE PILGRIMS, 


TO 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF ; 
THE CONFEDERACY, i 1643. { 


BY THE UNION OF THE 
NHW ENGLAND COLONIES, 


CHAPTER I. 


Departure of the Pilgrims from England, and their sojourn in 
Holland. 

1. Ix 1592, a law was passed in England, requir- 

ing all persons to attend the established worship, 

under penalty of banishment, and if they returned, 


of death. Among those who could not conscientious- 15 


ly comply with these exactions, were Joun Roprtn- 
son and his congregation, who lived in the north of 
England. They belonged to that sect of the Puritans, 
or dissenters from the church of England, called Sep- 
- aratists. 

2. To enjoy their religion, the pastor, and his whole 
flock, determined to exile themselves to Holland. But 


Cuaprer I.—1. Who were John Robinson and his congrega- 
tion? What law could they not conscientiously obey ?—2, What 
was their object in seeking to change their country ? 

om 


Pak 


PDP IL: 
CH. I. 


92. 

Robinson 
and his 
people. 
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= 
pt.t this was a difficult undertaking. Once they embark- 
PD. UL ed with their families and goods at Boston, in Lin- 
“1% ¢oelnshire. But the treacherous captain had plotted 
4 with English officers, who came on board the vessel, 
ree took their effects, searched the persons of the whole 
iow nd? company for money, and then, in presence of a gaz- 
‘ ing multitude, led them on shore, and to prison. They 
were soon released, except seven of the principal men, 
who were detained and brought to trial, but at length 
freed. 

3. Again they bargained with a Dutch ship-master 
at Hull, who was to take them in, from a common hard 
By. At the time appointed, the women and children 
sailed to the place of rendezvous in a small bark, and 

1608. the men came by land. The bark had grounded ; but 

ieee, the Dutch captain sent his boat and took the men 
from the strand. But, in the mean time, the authori- 
ties of Hull had notice; and the Dutch commander, 
at the sight of a large armed company, having a fair 
wind, with oaths, hoisted anchor and sailed away ; 
although the pilgrims even wept, thus to leave their 
wives and children, 

4, Behold now these desolate women, the mothers 
of a future nation, their husbands forcibly carried off 
to sea,while on land an armed multitude are approach- 

Distress Ing! They are taken, and dragged from one magis- 
Jinks trate to another, while their children, cold, and hun- 
gry, and affrighted, are weeping and clinging around 
them. But their piteous condition and Christian 
demeanor softened, at length, the hearts of their 
persecutors, and even gained friends to their cause, 

5. The men, in the mean time, were driven out to 

Storm at Sea, and encountered one of the most terrific sea 
*** storms ever known,—continuing fourteen days—dur- 
ing seven of which, they saw neither sun, moon, or 

stars. At length they all arrived in Holland. They 
settled at first in Amsterdam. They did not, however, 


eat 
2. What happened on their first attempt ?—3. What on their — 


second ?—4. What trouble did the women meet with 2—5. What 
the men? When in Holland, where did they first settle? 
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find cause to be satisfied, and they removed to Ley- pr.1. 
den. Here, by hard labor and frugal honesty, they Pp, mL 
lived highly respected; but after a few years’they, = « 
experienced evils, which made them think of anoth- 
er removal. 

6. Not only were their own toils constant and se- 
vere, but they were obliged to employ their chi- 
dren, so that they were necessarily deprived of edu- 
cation. And the health of the young, often fell a Reasons 
sacrifice to the length of time and confined posi- seme val 
tions, in which they labored. Some died, and some 
became deformed. Their morals also were likely to 
suffer from the habitual profination of the sabbath, 
witnessed around them. 

7. The Pilgrims had heard of America; and in 

its wilderness, they believed that they might serve 
God unmolested, and found a church, where not 
only the oppressed in England, but unborn genera. Agents gc 
tions, might enjoy a pure worship. The Dutch tana? 
wished them to colonize under their government. 
But they still loved their country ; and they sent 
agents to England, to. procure, by the influence of 
Sir Edwin Sandys, a patent under the Virginia 
Company. : 

8. For the encouragement of this company, dis- 
heartened by the failures at Chesapeake Bay, Rob- 
inson, and Brewster, the ruling elder of his church, 
wrote to Sir Edwin, showing, in five particulars, the Letler ta 
difference of their motives, their circumstances, and Sandys. 
characters, from those of ordinary adventurers. 

First, “ We verily believe the Lord is with us, to 
whose service we have given ourselves, and that he 
will graciously prosper our endeavors, according to 
the simplicity of our hearts therein. Second, We 
are all well weaned from the delicate milk of our 


Leyden, 


5. Where remove? In what estimation were they held ?—6, 
What reasons had they for another removal 2—7. What for think- 
me of America? What did the Durch wish ? What moved the 
Pilgrims to send agents to England ?—8. Who wrote a letter? To 
whom? ‘Toshow what? Mention the first particular, 


4 5 
PT. 1. mother country, and mured to a strange and hard 
PD. ui, Jand, wherein we have learned patience. 
rh 9. “ Third, Our people are as industrious and 

frugal as any in the world. Jourth, We are knit 

Pilgrims a together in a sacred bond of the Lord, whereof we 

ee make great conscience, holding ourselves tied to all 
care of each other’s good. Fifth, Itis not with us as 
with other men, whom small discontentments can 
discourage, and cause to wish themselves at home 
again. We have nothing to hope for from England 
or Holland, and our lives are drawing towards their 
period.” 

10. By the aid of Sandys the petitioners obtained 
the patent. But they needed money. To provide 
this, their agents formed @ stock company, jointly, 

Contract with some men of business in London, of whom 
ott, Mr. Tomas Weston was the principal; they to fur- 
ame. nish the capital, the emigrants to pledge their labor 
’ for seven years, at ten pounds per man; and the 
profits of the enterprise,—all houses, lands, gardens, 
and fields, to be divided at the end of that time 
among the stockholders, according to their respec- 

tive shares. 

11. They then prepared two small vessels, the 
May-Flower and the Speedwell; but these would 

Aug. 3d, hold only a part of the company, and it was decided 
1620. that the youngest and most active should go, and 
Prepara- : 
tion, the older, among whom was the pastor, should re- 
main. If they were successful, they were to send 
for those behind ; if unsuccessful, to return, though 
poor, to them. 

12. Previous to their separation, this memorable 
church worshipped together for the last time, on an 

Parting stappointed day, when they humbled themselves by 
Haven, fasting, and “sought of the Lord a right way for 
themselves and their children.” When they must 


4 THE PARTING AT DELFI-LAVEN. 


8. The second.—9. The third—fourth—fifth._10. What did 
they obtain? What did they then need? How contrive to pro 
cure it?—11. What did the agents then prepare? Could all go ¢ 


Which part was to go? On what condition did the others 
remain ? 3 p 
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no longer tarry, their brethren accompanied them PT. t 
from Leyden to the shore at Delft-Haven, Here the pp. nt 
venerable pastor knelt with his flock; and the wan-  ™ 
derers, while tears flowed down their cheeks, heard 

for the last time, his beloved voice in exhortation, 

and in prayer forthem. “ But they knew they were 
Pireris, and lifted up their eyes to heaven, their 
dearest country, and quieted their spirits.” 


CHAPTER. II. 
Progress of the Pilgrims from Holland to America, 


1. From Delft-Haven, the Pilgrims sailed to South- 
ampton, in England. Among the leaders of the 
party was EvpEer Brewster, who at this time was 
fifty six, but sound in body, as in spirit. Jon Car- reading 
VER was near his age, beloved and trusted, as he mea. 
was good and wise. Wu11amM Braprorp was 
strong, bold, and enduring; but withal, a meek and 
prudent Christian. Next these in honor, and supe 
rior in native endowments, was Enwarp WinsLow. 

He was at this time twenty-six; Bradford was thir- 
ty-two. Mrzes Stanpisu had been in the English 
army, and was a brave and resolute officer. 

2, After remaining in Southampton a fortnight, elit 
the party put to sea. But misfortunes befalling, rina de 
they returned, left the Speedwell, and finally, to the Parture 
number of one hundred, they set sail from Pry- 
mouth, in the solitary May-Flower. On the 6th of 
September, they took otheir last, sad look, of their 
native shore. After a stormy and perilous passage, 
they made land, on the 9th of November, at Cape 
Cod. 


12. Give an acconnt of their parting. ; ae 
Cuaprer 11,—1. From Holland where did the Pilgrims next 


go? Nametheir leading men. What is said of the first named? 
The second? The third? The fourth? The fifth ?—2. What 
happened when they first put out to sea? From what place did 
they last depart? In what vessel? How many persons? What was 
the length and character of the passage ? What the first land made 
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Nov. 9. 
At Cape 
Cod. 


16290. 
Nov. 11, 
Compact 
signed in 


the cabin. 


OBEDIENCE ESSENTIAL TO THE COMPACT. 


3. The mouth of the Hudson had been selected 
as the place of their settlement, and they according 
ly steered southerly ; but soon falling in with dan- 
gerous breakers, and all, especially the women, be- 
ing impatient to leave the ship, they determined to 
return and settle on or near the Cape. The next 
day they turned the point of that singular projec- 
tion, and entered the harbor, now called Province- 
town. 

4, They fell on their knees to thank the kind 
Power who had preserved them: amidst so many 
dangers ; and then “ they did,” says Cotton Mather, 
“Cas the light of nature itself directed them, imme- 
diately, in the harbor, sign an instrument, as the 
foundation of their future and needful government ;” 
solemnly combining themselves into a civil body 
politic, to enact all such ordinances, and frame all 
such constitutions and offices, as, from time to time, 
should be thought most meet ‘and convenient for 
the general good; all which they bound themselves 
to obey. 

5. This simple, but august compact, was the first 
of a series, by which the fetters of a vast system of 
political oppression have been broken. Upon some 
parts of the old continent, that system still remains ; 
building upon the fiction, that sovereigns own the 


An 
important World and its inhabitants, having derived all from 


trans- 
action, 


God; and that the people are to have only such a 
measure of personal freedom, and such possessions, 
as kings may choose to bestow. Here was assumed 
for the first time the grand principle of a voluntary 
confederacy of independent men; instituting gov- 
ernment, for the good, not of the governors, but of 
the governed. 

6. There were the same number of persons on 


3. On what place had they intended to settle? Why did Sir 
ehange their minds ?—4, What was their first act on arriving? 
What their next step? For what did eRe combine into one 
body? To what did they bind themselves ?—5. What may be 
said of this compact? Upon what fiction are some governnients 
founded? What was here assumed ? 


A HOMELESS DESERT. Si 


board the May-Flower as had left England; but Pr.1. 
one, a servant, had died; and one, a male child, rp. 1. 
PxReGRINE WHITE, was born on the passage. Car- 7: 
ver was immediately chosen governor, and Standish, mie. 
captain. 

7. No comfortable home, or smiling friends, await- 
ed the Pilgrims. They, who went on shore, waded 
through the cold surf, to a homeless desert. Buta 
place to settle in must be found, and no time was to Nov. 1 
be lost. The shallop unfortunately needed repairs ; a 
and in the mean time a party set out to make dis-the same 

: 3 5 ay in 
coveries by land. They found “a little corn, and whieh 
many graves;” and in a second excursion they ‘ey, sis 
encountered the chilling blasts of a November compact. 
snow storm, which laid in some the foundation 
of mortal disease. ‘The country was wooded, and 
tolerably stocked with game. 

8. When the shallop was finished, Carver, Bradford, 
and Winslow, with a party of eighteen, manned the 
feeble bark, and set forth. Steering along the west- 
ern shore of Cape Cod, they made, in three days, ee de 
the inner circuit of the bay. “ It was,” says one of A party 
the number, “very cold; for the water froze our® §4'™ 
clothes, and made them many times like coats of shallop. 
iron.” They landed occasionally to explore; and 
at night, inclosed with only a slight barricade of 
boughs, they stretched themselves upon the hard 
ground, . 

9. On the second morning, as their devotions ieee 
closed, they received a shower of Indian arrows; attacked 
when, sallying out, they discharged their guns, and ,) the 
the savages fled. Again they offered prayers with Saturday 
thanksgiving ; and proceeding on their way, their pee 
shallop was nearly wrecked by a wintry storm of 


6. What number of persons arrived? What officers were 
chosen ?—7. What can you say of their first arrival? What had 
they todo? What excursion was made ?—8. What party set sail 
in the shallop? What course did they take? What sutferings 
encounter ?—9. What happened on the second morning? Recol- 
lect Capt. Hunt, and say if these Indians had any cause to dislike 


the English. 
3* 
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pP'r.t. terrible violence. After unspeakable dangers, they 
Pp 1 sheltered themselves under the lee of a small island, 
ou m where, amidst darkness and rain, they landed, and 

cat. With difficulty, made a fire. In the morning, they 
Chrke’s found themselves at the entrance of the harbor, 
Khanties’ The next day was the Sabbath. They rested and 
aes kept it holy, though all that was dear to them de- 
Sun., 1i, pended on their promptness. 

10. The next day, the prnarius landed on the 

rock of Piymouru. Finding the harbor good, 

Monday, springs abundant, and the land promising for tillage, 

grimslandthey decided to settle here, and named the place 

Plymouth tom that which they last left in England. In a few 

ock. days they brought the May-Flower to the harbor; 

and on the 25th of December they began building, 

having first divided the whole company into nine- 

teen families, and assigned them contiguous lots— 

of’ size according to that of the family—about eight 

feet front, and fifty deep, toeach person. Each man 

was to build his own house. Besides this, the com- 

pany were to make a building of twenty feet square, 

as a common receptacle. ‘This was soonest com- 
pleted, but was unfortunately destroyed by fire. 

11. Their huts went up but slowly; for though 
their hearts were strong, yet their hands had grown 
feeble, through fatigue, hardship, and scanty fare. 
Many were wasting with consumption. Daily some 

= yielded to sickness, and daily some sunk to the 
sufir, bi grave. Before spring, half of their number, among 
rept’ whom were the governor and his wife, lay buried on 
the shore. Yet they never repined, or repented of 

the step they had taken; and when, on the 5th of 

April, the May-Flower left them, not one, so much 

April5, as spoke of returning to England. They rather 
£628. confessed the continual mercies of a “ wonder-work- 


9. Relate what further happened, and where the Pilgrims 
landed. How did they spend the Sabbath?—10. On what day 
and year did the Pilgrims land on the roek of Plymouth? At 
what time commence building? How proceed with it? Iow 
divide the land?—11. What was their condition during this first 
winter? Did they repine and complain ? 


VISTl FROM THK INDIANS. 


ing Providence,” that had carried them through so 
many dangers, and was making them the honored 
struments of so great a work. 

Norr.—The dates in this part of History are of course given according to 
Old Style, since New Style was not adopted by the English governinent 


until 132 years after this period. For a clear explanation of this subject, 
see the word Sizzle, in Webster’s large dictionary. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Savages—Massasoit’s Alliance—Winslow’s Visit to the Poka- 
nokets. 


1, Tur Pilgrims had as yet scen but few of the 
natives, and those hostile, when Samoset, an Indian, 
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who had learned a little English at Penobscot, boldly Maren 16 


entered their village, with a cheerful ‘“‘ Welcome 
Englishmen.” He soon came again, with four oth- 
ers, among whom was Tisquantum, who had spread 
favorable reports of the English among his country- 
men, and was afterwards of great service as an in- 


terpreter. 

2. They gave notice that Massasoir, the sachem 
of the PokaNnoxets, was hard by. He appeared on 
a hill, with a body of attendants, armed, and painted 
with gaudy colors. The chief desired that some 
one should be sent to confer with him. Edward 
Winslow, famed for the sweetness of his disposition 
and behavior, as well as for his talents, courage, and 
efficiency, was wisely chosen. Captain Standish 
found means to make a martial show, with drums 
and trumpets; which gave the savages wonderful 


delight. 


First 
visit. 


The 
reception 


3. The sachem, on coming into the village, was aniance 


so well pleased with the attentions paid him, that he wh M 


acknowledged the authority of the king of Eng- 
land, and entered into an alliance, offensive and de- 


a Men . 7 

prer III.—1. Who was Samoset? Tisquantam ?—2, What 
datas did they give? Who was Massasoit? What did he do, and 
what dosire? What was done, and who chosen by the Pilgriins? 


bh Mas: 
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PET « fensive, with the colonists, which remained inviolate 
Pp. up for more than fifiy years. 
own 4. In July, Edward Winslow and Stephen Hop 
kins went on an embassy. to Massasoit at Montaup, 
1621 The sachem was much pleased witb the present of a 
Jae. Ted coat, from Governor Bradford, who had sue- 
Embssy. ceeded Carver. The envoys obtained from him an 
engagement, that the furs of the Pokanokets should 
be sold to the colony. 7 

5. Massasoit feared the Narragansetts; and was 
doubtless, on that account, desirous. of cultivating 
the friendship of the English. Canontcus, the old 

Narracane Hereditary chieftain of that confederacy, perhaps 

“Sue offended ‘at this intimacy, or regarding the whites 

threate®. gs intruders, meditated a war against ‘them. This 

1622. he openly intimated, by sending to Governor Brad- 
ford a bunch of arrows, tied with the skin of a rat- 
tlesnake. Bradford stuffed the skin with powder 
and ball, and sent it back; and nothing more was 
heard, at that time, of war. 

6. The next year, news came to Plymouth, that 
Massasoit was sick. Winslow, taking suitable arti- 
cles, went to Montaup. He found the Indians be- 

Wissew wailing, and practising their noisy powwows or. in- 
the sick cantations, around the sightless chieftain, Affection- 
chet satel y he extended his hand and exclaimed, “ Art 
thou Winsnow?” (He could not articulate the 
liquid 2) “Art thou Winsnow? But, O Win- 
snow! I shall never see thee more.” Winslow ad- 
ministered cordials, and he recovered. He then 
revealed a conspiracy which the Indians had formed 
and requested him to join. “ But now,” said he, 

“T knew that the English love me.” 

7. Agreeably to Massasoit’s advice, that a bold 
ares. Stroke should be struck, and the heads of the plot 
counter’ taken off, the intrepid Standish, with a party of only 

a SE ee ee ee 


3. What alliance made ?—4. What visit was afterwards made! 
What trade secured !—5. What Indians was Massasoit afraid of! _ 
How did their chief threaten the Pilgrims? How did | 


Bradford reply !—6, Give an account of Winslow's second ° 
to Massasoit. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY AND PROSIERITY. 


eight, went into the hostile country, attacked a p11 
house where the principal conspirators had met, and &p. 1h. 
put them to death. iat 
8. In justice to the Indians, it should be stated, 
that they were provoked to this conspiracy by “ Mas. 
ter Weston’s men.” These were a colony of sixty 
Englishmen, sent over in June, 1622, by Thomas eee 
Weston, Though hospitably received at Plymouth, Weston’s 
they stole the young corn from the stalk, and thus ™™ 
brought want and distress upon the settlers the en- 
suing winter and spring. They then made a short- 
lived and pernicious settlement, at Weymouth, 
Weston was a London merchant, once the friend of 
the Pilgrims. - 
9. Notwithstanding all the hardships, all the wis- 
dom and constancy, of the colonists, the partners of 1624 
the concern in London complained of small returns; — to 
and even had the meanness to send a vessel to rival £626. 
them in their trade with the Indians. Winslow went 
to England, and negotiated a purchase for himself. sows 
and seven of his associates in the colony, by which negotia- 
the property was vested in them; and they sold out Wes 
to the colony at large, for the consideration of a mo- 
nopoly of the trade with the Indians for six years, 
10. New Plymouth now began to flourish. For 
the land being divided, each man labored for him- 
self and his family. The government was @ RUE Covers 
menw 


democracy, resembling that now exercised in 4 
town meeting. Each male inhabitant had a vote ; 
the governor had two. 

11. Numbers of their brethren of the church at 
Leyden came over within the first few years to join 
the settlement. The people of Plymouth gave a 
thousand pounds to assist them to emigrate. But 


cat: 7 


7. In what respect did the Pilgrims follow the sachem’s advice ? 
8 By whom had the natives been provoked ?—9 On what account 
did Winslow go to England? What bargain did he make? To 
whom did the eight first purchasers sell out? And for what con- 
sideration?—10. Why did New Plymouth now flourish? What 
was their government at first?—11. Did any of their brethren 


from Leyden come over 4 
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pr.t. the good Robinson was not permitted to enter the 
pp. 11. land of his hopes and affections. He died in Leyden, 
cu. tv. 1625, to the great grief of the Pilgrims. 
BGZ5. 
Death of 
Robinson. oe 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Plymouth Company superseded by THE GRranp CounciL oF 
PLymoura—New Hampshire—Massachusetts Bay. 


1. In November, 1620, the same month in which 

the Pilgrims arrived on the American coast, James 

I. issued a charter, or patent, to the duke of Lenox, 

the marquisses of Buckingham and Hamilton, the 
1620. earls of Arundel and Warwick, Sir Ferdinando 
conn’, Gorges, and thirty-four associates; styling them the 
“Granp Counci, oF PLymoutn, for planting and 
Sweeping ooverning New England, in America.” This patent 
ae eranted them the territory between the “fortieth 
and forty-eighth degrees of north latitude, and ex- 
tending throughout the main land from sea to sea.” 

2. This territory, which had been previously ecall- 

North e@ North Virginia, now received the name of New 
Virsinia Wngland, by royal authority. From this patent 
New Eng- were derived all the subsequent grants, under which 
lund. the New England colonies were settled. But the 
persons who transacted business for the company, 

were unacquainted with geography, and avaricious. 

They accordingly made their grants in an ignorant 

or dishonest manner; so that much trouble ensued. 

3. Sir Frrpinanpo Gorees had been an officer in 

Gorses the navy of Elizabeth, and a companion of Sir Wal- 
and ter Raleigh. He was ambitious, and perhaps thought 
“he should become the duke or prince of some large 
territory. He was the prime mover in getting up 


11 Did the good Robinson ever come to America? 

Cuaprer 1V.—1. Of whom did the Grand Council of Plymouth 
consist? Of whom receive a charter? When? What was the 
serritory granted them ?—2. How was the name changed? What 
was derived from this patent? How was the business of the com- 
pany transacted ?—3, Who was Sir F. Gorges? 
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tbe Grand Counci: of Plymouth, and was made its Pr. 
President. Similar motives actuated Caprarn Ma- pp. 1. 
son, and he became its Secretary. OI. IV. 
4. Mason procured from the Grand Council the 
absurd grant of “all the land from the river of Naum- 
keag, (Salem,) round Cape Ann, to the mouth of the 1621 
Merrimack, and all the country lying between the Maren 9. 
tivo. rivers, and all islands within three miles of the arene 
coast.” The district was to be called Mariana. ree 
5. The next year Gorges and Mason jointly ob- 
tained of the Council another patent of “all the lands 
between the Merrimack and Kennebec rivers, extend- 4622, 
ing back to the great lakes, and river of Canada.” Charest 
This tract received the name of Lacaonia. Under sna nN. u. 
this grant some feeble settlements were made at the 
mouth of the Piscataqua, and as far up the river as 1628. 
Settle- 
the present town of Dover. Tague 
6. The persecution of the Puritans in England 
continued, and Mr. Wurre, a minister of Dorchest-rwhite, 
er, projected another colony to America. As early {00 
as 1624, a few persons were established on the site of Masa 
of Salem. 
7. Several gentlemen of Dorchester purchased of 
the Grand Council in 1628, a patent “of that part of 
New England which lies between three miles north 
of the Merrimack river, and three miles to the south wee 
of Charles river, and extending from the Atlantic to N Mass. 
the South Sea.” This tract was in part covered by 
Mason’s patent. 
8. Joun Enpicor, a rugged puritan, began in Sa- 
lem, the “ wilderness-work for the colony of Massa- 
chusetts.’ He brought over his family, and other 
emigrants, to the number of one hundred. Roger jy rg 
Conant and two.other persons from New Plymouth, of Salem. 
had selected this spot, then: called Naumkeag, for 


3. What person had similar objects?—4. What patent did 
Mason obtain?—5. What patent did Mason and Gorges obtain 
jointly ?—6. Who projected another colony to America? Where 
was a settlement begun ?—7. What patent was obtained ?—8. Who 
was the pioneer for the Bay State? Where did he begin? How 


many bring over ? 
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PT.1. their settlement ; and Conant was there, to give, to 
Pp. 1. Endicot and his party, such welcome to the New 
atv. World, as the desert forest could afford. 

9. The next year, the proprietors in England, ob- 
tained of King Charles a charter, confirming the 
patent of the Council of. Plymouth, and conveying to 

2629. them powers of government. They were incorporated 

Cnet. by the name of the “Governor and Company of Mas- 

Company. sachusetts Bay, in New England.” The-first general 
court of the company was held in England, when 
they fixed upon a form of government for the colo- 
ny, and appointed Endicot governor. 

10. About three hundred persons sailed for Amer 
ica during this year. A part of them joined Mr. 

ome’ Endicot at Salem, and the remainder, exploring the 
founded. coast for a better station, laid the foundation of 
Charlestown. 


CHAPTER V. 
The Colony of Massachusetts Bay. 


1, A MORE extensive emigration was nuw thought 
of, than had been before attempted. But an objec- 
The tion arose; the colony was to be governed by a 
‘Dest’ council residing in England. To obviate this hin- 
.  drance, the Company agreed to form a Council of 
those who should emigrate, and who might hoid 
their sessions thereafter in the new settlement. 

2. On the election, the excellent Jomn Winturop 
was chosen governor. ‘“ He was,” said the colonists, 
“unto us as a mother; parent-like distributing his 
goods, and gladly bearing our infirmities; yet did 
he ever maintain the figure and honor of his place, 


8. Who was on the spot to receive them?—9. What did the 
proprietors «btain? Where hold their first court? Whom make 
governor ?— 10. How many came over during 1629? Where did 
they settle ? 

Cnarrern V —1. What objections arose to an extensive emigra- 


tion? What was done to obviate it?—2. Who was chosen to go 
over as governor ? 
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with the spirit of a true gentleman.” The company P'T. I. 
had determined to colonize only their “best.” Hight pp. m1. 
hundred accompanied Winthrop; and, during the °% ¥- 
season, seventeen vessels were employed, bringing 1680. 
over in all, fifteen hundred persons. hundred 

3. Winthrop and his friends, found no luxurious &™istte - 
table spread for them in the wilderness ;. but they 
freely gave of their own stores, to the famished and 
enfeebled sufferers, whom they met. Regarding arrive at 
Salem as sufficiently peopled, the newly-arrived, lo- ,S4¢™, 
cated themselves without delay, beyond its limits. 
Their first care, wherever they went, was to provide 
for the ministration of the gospel. Settlements were 
soon begun, and churches established at Charlestown, 
Dorchester, Boston, Roxbury, Lynn, and Water- 
town. 

4. Unused, as many of these settlers were, to 
aught but plenty and ease, the hardships before them, 
though borne with a willing mind, were too much 1682. 
for the body,—especially in the case of women. Many Hardships 
died, though in the joy of believing. Among these, 

as the beloved Arspetta Jounson, of the noble 
house of Lincoln. Her husband, fsaac Jounson, 
the principal of the emigrants in respect to wealth, 
felt her loss so severely, that he soon followed her to 
_the grave. He made a liberal bequest to the colony, 
and died “in sweet peace.” 

5. Agreeably to the charter which the Company 
of Massachusetts Bay had received from the king, 
the voters agreed, that important regulations should 4634 
be enacted in an assembly of all the freemen. EN aeons 
meeting was convened at Boston, in October; when ment. 
Winthrop was re-elected governor, and Tomas 
Duprey, who had been a faithful steward to the 


earl of Lincoln, was chosen deputy-governor. 


2. What his character? What kind of persons and how many 
accompanied him ?—3. What was the conduct of Winthrop and 
his friends? Where were the first villages and churches ?—4, 
What can you say of the hardships endured? Who among others 
died 2—5, When was an assembly held ‘n Boston? Who was 


chosen to office ? 
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pr.1 6. At the first, the freemen all went to Boston to 

Ip. 1, vote, every man for himself. The government then 

cu. YL was a simple democracy. But the settlements were 

Govern. 8000 8o spread, that. some would shave to go many 

ment miles, They then concluded to choose certain of 

onarges: their number, as 1s now done in our freeman’s meet- 
ings, to go to the seat of government, and do their 
public business for them. This was changing the 
government to a representative democracy. The* 
same change took place in the other colonies. 

7. Cuartes L., the son and successor of James L., 

was no less violent in his religious and political des- 
1635. potism; and emigrants continued to flock to New 
2000 emi Hngland. In the year 1635, not less than three 
toN. &. thousand arrived; among whom, was the younger 
Henry Vane, afterwards much known in the history 
of England. 

8. The high manner of Vane, his profound reii- 
ees gious fecling, and his great knowledge, so wrought 
1636. in his favor, that, disregarding his youth, the people 

rashly withdrew their suffrages from the good Win- 
throp, and chose him governor, the year after h 
arrival. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Rhode Island and its first Founder. 


1. Roger WittiaMs, a puritan minister, had been 
reb 5, driven from England by persecution. When he ar- 
1631. rived in Massachusetts, he proclaimed, that the only 
Views of business of the human legislator is with the actions 

of man as they affect his fellow-man; but as for the 
thoughts and feelings of his mind, and the acts or 


6. What Kind of government was first in use in the colonies 
generally? To what kind was it changed ?’—'7. Who succeeded 
James I., as king of England? Was he less violent in perseeu- 
tion? What can you say respecting emigration and emigrants ? 
8. What can you say of Henry Vane ? 

Cuarter VI.—1. Who was Reger Williams? What new opin- 
ions did he proclaim ¢ 


= 
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omissions of his life, as respects religious worship, pr. 1. 
the only law-giver is God; and the only human tri- pp. me 
bunal, a man’s own conscience. OH VI. 

2. The minds of the puritan fathers were troubled 
by these new and strange doctrines, which they be- 
lieved would, unless checked, destroy all that they 
had suffered so much to establish. Williams, the 
eloquent young divine, frank and affectionate, had, 
however, won the hearts of the people of Salem ; 
and they invited him to settle with them as their 
pastor. The general court forbade it. Williams 1635. 
withdrew to Plymouth, where he remained as pas- settled 
tor for two years ; and then returned to Salem, where * 5#e. 
he was again gladly received by the people. 

3. The court punished the town for this offence, 
by withholding a tract of land, to which they had 
aclaim. Williams wrote to the churches, endeay- 
oring to show the injustice of this proceeding ; 
whereupon the court ordered, that, until ample gain 
apology was made for the letter, Salem should be disfran- 
distranchised. Then all, even his wife, yielded to °™S* 

#the clamor against him; but he declared to the 
court, before whom he was arraigned, that he was 
ready to be bound, or, if need were, to attest with qiniams 
his lite, his devotion to his principles. The court, banished. 
however, pronounced against him the sentence of 
exile. 

4, Winter was approaching, and he obtained per- 
mission to remain till spring. The affections of’ his rene 
people revived, and throngs collected to hear the be- 
loved voice, soon to cease from among them, The 
authorities became alarmed, and sent a pinnace to 
convey him to England ; but he had disappeared. 

5. Now a wanderer in the wilderness, he had not, 
upon many a stormy night, either “ tood, or fire, or 
company,” or better lodging, than the hollow of a 


2. How did they affect the minds of the Puritan settlers ? Re- 
Lite what happened respeeting Williams.—3. What did the gen- 
eral court, after Salem had twice received Williams? What letter 
did Willams write? What was the consequence ?—4, Was the 
sentence of Williams immediately executed # 
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pr.t. tree. At last, a few followers having joined him, he 
‘pep. 1. selected Seckonk, since Rehoboth, within tre linits 
ot of the colony of Plymouth. Winslow was now 
governor there ; and he felt himself obliged to com- 
fle coesto MUNicate to Williams, that his remaining would 
the Nar- breed disturbance between the two colonies; and 
tagansettss he added his advice to that privately conveyed to 
Williams by a letter from Winthrop, “to steer hig 

course to Narragansett Bay.” 

6. Williams now threw himself upon the mercy 
of Canonicus. In a little time he so won upon 

Receives, Him, that he extended his hospitality to him and his 

notle gift, Suffering company. He would not, he said, sed/ his 
land, but he freely gave to Williams, whose neigh 
borhood he now coveted, and who was favored 
by his nephew Mranronomon, all the neck of land 
between the Pawtucket and Moshasuck rivers, 
“that his people might sit down in peace and 
enjoy it forever.’ hither they went; and, with 
pious thanksgiving, named the goodly place, Provi- 
dence. 

7. By means of this acquaintance with the Narra-® 
gansetts, Williams learned that a conspiracy was 
forming to cut off the English, headed by Sassacus, 
the powerful chief of the Pequods. The Narra- 
gansetts had been strongly moved by the eloquence 

Kann’, of Mononorro, associate chief with Sassacus, to join 

otis, in the plot. They wavered; but Williams, by mak- 

English. ING a perilous journey to their country, persuaded 
them rather to unite with the English, against their 
ancient enemies. ; 

8. Anxious to do good to his brethren, though 
they had persecuted him, Williams next wrote to 
Governor Winthrop; who, taking the alarm, invited 
Miantonomoh to visit him at Boston. ‘he chieftain 
went, and there entered into a treaty of peace and 


5. What happened now to Williams? What advice did he get, 
and from whom ?%—6. To whom did he apply for shelter? Could 
he buy land of the sachem? Who favored him? What noble 
gift did he receive?—'7. What did Williams learn, and what do 
tespecting the Narragansetts !—8. What letter did ke write? 


oe 
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alliance with the English; engaging to them the as-_ pr. 1. 
sistance of the Narragansetts against the Pequods. pp. m1 
Williams founded, at Providence, the first Baptist  ™% 
Church in America, 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Connecticut and its Founders. 


1. Tur Dutch and English, both claimed to be 
the original discoverers of Connecticut river; but __ The 
the former had probably the juster claim. The na- ere eats 
tives along its valley were kept in fear by the more «rers of 
warlike Pequods on the east, and the terrible River. 
Mohawks in the west; and hence they desired the 
presence of the English, as defenders. 

2. As early as 1631, Wanquimacurt, one of their 
sachems, being pressed by the Pequods, went to. 
Boston, and afterwards to Plymouth, earnestly re- Aninvite: 
questing that an English colony might be sent to R634. 
his pleasant country. Governor Winthrop declined 
his proposal; but Edward Winslow, then governor 
of Plymouth, favored the project,—and visited and 
examined the valley. 

3. The Plymouth people had been, some time pre- 
vious, advised by the Dutch to settle on Connecticut 
river ; and they now determined to pursue the enter- 
prise. They fixed on the site cf Windsor, as the 
place to erect a trading-house. But the Dutch ie 
changed their minds, and were now determined to _ ford. 
take the country themselves. They, therefore, erect- 
ed a small trading fort, called the house of Good 
Hope, on a point of land in Sukeag, since Hartford, 
at the junction of the Little river with the Connec- 
ticut. 


8. What church did he found ? 

Cuaprer VII.—1. What can you say of the discovery of Con- 
necticut river? What of the natives of its valley?—2. What re- 

ucs was made by one of the sachems? How was it received ? 
3 What did the Dutch advise, and what do? Where did the 


flymouth people locate ? 
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pri 4. The materials for the Plymouth trading-house 
Pp. m1. being put on board a vessel, Caprarn HotmEs, who 
eu. vm commanded, soon appeared, sailing up the river. 
October, YY hen opposite to the Dutch fort he was command- 
1633. ed to stop, or he would be fired upon; but he reso- 
Plymvath lately kept his course ; and the Windsor house, the 
Wivisor first in Connecticut. was erected and fortified before 
winter 
5. The Grand Council first patented Connecticua 
Parent of to the carl of Warwick. ‘That nobleman transferred 
‘ his patent to Lord Say-and-Seal, and Lord Brooke, 
The with others. Jomx Wuiyturop, son of the worthy 
‘wis, governor of Massachusetts, having been sent to 
throp England on business for that colony, took an agency 
for the two Lords patentees, and was directed by 
them to build a fort at the mouth of the Connec- 
ticut river. ‘ 
6. The patent granted all that part of New Eng- 
land which extends “from Narragansett river one 
Lea hundred and twenty miles on a straight line, near 
the the shore, towards the south-west, as the coast lies 
patent’ towards Virginia, and within that breadth, from the 
Atlantic ocean to the South Sea.” These bounds 
show how little was known by the Grand Council of 
the geography of the country. ie 
1633, _ 7 Betore Mr. Winthrop’s commission was known, 
to Tuomas Hooxer and his church had determined to 
1635. leave Newtown, since called Cambridge, and plant 
erat themselves upon Connecticut river, in accordance 
at New- With the invitation given by the sachem. They 
own. obtained, for that object, a reluctant permission 
from the general court of Massachusetts. 
Windsor 8. Other parties around the Bay were also in mo- 
Wethers- tion. In August, a few pioneers from Dorchester 
feld. ‘selected a place at Windsor, near the Plymoutt. 
4, How ioe in respect to building? What ean be said of 
the house they built?—5. Who gave the patent of Connecticut? 
Who was the first patentee? To whom did he transfer? What 
agent did they appoint? What directions give?—G. What terri- 
tory did the Pe include ?—7. Where were Thomas Hooker 


and his church first settled? Where did they determine to go? 
What Indian sachem had invited the whites to settle there ? 
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trading-house ; and others, from Watertown, fixed prt. 
on Pyquag, now Wethersfield. PD. IL 

9. Having made such preparations as they were @! V% 
able, a party, intending to be in advance of Hooker, 
set out in October, with their families, AMOUNtING IM yrarasning 
all to sixty persons, men, women, and children. To endured. 
proceed rapidly across a trackless wilderness, through 
swamps and over mountains, was impossible; and 
when the tedious journey was accomplished, winter 
was at hand; and it set in earlier than usual, and 
was uncommonly severe. 

10. After enduring such hardships as human na- 
ture shudders to contemplate, most of the party, to 
save lite, got on board a vessel, and at length ihe Bay. 
reached Massachusetts. A few remained, who lived 
on malt and acorns, These resolute puritans were 
not, however, discouraged ; but most of those, who 
lett. the settlement in the winter, returned in the 
spring with Hooker and his company. 

11. Winthrop, in the mean time, commenced build- 
ing the projected fort. A few days afterwards, es 
Dutch vessel, which was sent from New Nether- 
lands, appeared off the harbor to take possession of Attack 
its entrance. The English having by this time ak. 
mounted two pieces of cannon, prevented their 
landing. They proceeded to complete the fort, 
which was named after the two Lords patentees, 
Say-Brook. 

12. The Pilgrims, in the exercise of their wonted 
virtues, now sold their claim to lands in Windsor, to 
the people of Dorchester ; and the patentees were 
content that the Massachusetts settlement should 
proceed. 

13. Thomas Hooker is regarded as fhe principal 
founder of Connecticut. In him a natural “ grandeur 
of mind” was cultivated by education, and chastened 


8, What other parties had similar designs ?—9. Give an account 
of the party who went in advance of Hooker.—10. Were they 
discouraged 2—41. What happened at the month of Connecticut 
river?—1%. What peaceable compromise was made among the 
various settlers # 


1 TRUE GREATNESS. 


pr... by religion and adversity. He was commanding 

Pp. ut and dignified i in his ministerial office ; yet, in private 

ou. vit life he was generous, compassionate, and tender. So 

Hooker m ttractive was his pulp% eloquence, that in England 

England, he drew crowds, often from great distances, of no: 
ble as well as plebeian hearers. 

14. His congregation in England esteemed his 
ministry as £0 ‘great a blessing, that, when persect- 
tion drove him from his native land, they desired 

1633. still to be with him, although in these “ends of the 

weve earth? A portion ‘of his people had preceded him, 

at Boston. oad were already settled at Newtown—since Cam- 
bridge. As he landed, they met him on the shore. 
With tears of affection, he exclaimed, “‘ Now I live! 
if ye stand fast in the Lord!” 

15. Associated with Hooker, both in council and 
action, was Joun Haynes, a gentleman of excellent 

Acooa Chdowments, of unaffected meckness, and possessed 

wan, Of a very considerable estate. So desirous were the 
people of Massachusetts to detain him, that they 
made him their governor; but he would not sepa- 
rate himself from bis friend and pastor. 

16. Warned by the calamities of the preceding 
autumn, Hooker would not delay, although his wite 
was so ill, as to be carried on a litter. The company 

Reva. departed from Newtown early in June, driving their 


The flocks and herds. Many of them were accustomed. 


journe Se SyAyey O 
soenuee to affluence; but now, they all,—men, women, and 


the wil- children,—travelled on foot, through thickets, across 
derness. | : ° A é 
streams and over mountains,—lodging at night upon 
the unsheltered ground. But they put their cheer- 
ful trust in God ; and we doubt not the ancient for- 
est was, night and morning, made vocal with His 
praise. 
17.) At length they reached their destined loca- 
tion, which they named Hartford. The excellent 


13. Describe the principal founder of Connecticut.—14. What 
showed the affection of his people in England? Did the ehureh 
come to America together ?’—I5. Give an account of John 
Haynes.—16. Describe the journey of Hooker and his people. 
§7. Where was their location ? 


WISDOM, UNION, AND LABOR. 


Te 


Haynes was chosen chief magistrate; and the soil pr. 1. 


was purchased of the natives. The succeeding sum- 
mer was one of the utmost exertion. Houses were 
to be built, lands cleared, food provided for the 
coming winter, roads made, the cunning and terri- 
ble savage to be guarded against, and, chiefly, a 
church and state to be organized. All was to be 
done,—and all was accomplished, by wisdom, union, 
and Jabor. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
The Pequod War. 


1, Tur Pequods were endeavoring to unite the 
Indian tribes in a plot to exterminate the English, 
especially those of the colony, named from its river, 
Connecticut. They had sought, as we have seen, 
the alliance of their former enemies, the Narragan- 
setts ; but through the influence of Roger Williams, 
Miantonomoh, the war-chief of that nation, remained 
true to the whites. Uwncas, the Mohegan sagamore, 
formerly a vassal, and of the same family with Sas- 
sacus, was now his inveterate foe. 

2, The Pequods murdered Captain John Oldham, 
near Black Island. They made other attacks, and 
carried away some prisoners. They cut off strag- 
glers from Saybrook, and had become so bold as to 
assault the fort, and use impudent and threatening 
language. Everywhere they were, or seemed to 
be, lurking, with purposes of murder, The whole 
settlement, thus constantly excited, was in the fever- 
ish condition of intense and continual fear, The 
people neither ate, slept, or labored,—or even wor- 
shipped God in the sanctuary, without arms and 
ammunition at hand. 


17. Who was made governor? How did they get the right of 
soil? What had they todo? By what means did they accom- 


their undertakings ? 
er VIII.—1 & 2. What causes had the Pequod Indians 


m1o the Connecticut people, to declare war against them } 
What was the condition of the people? 
Pitan 3 a 4 
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A RIGHTEOUS WAR. 


3. A general court was called on the last of May, 
at Hartford Thirty persons had already been killed, 
and the evidence was conclusive that the savages 
designed a general massacre. The court, therefore, 
righteously declared war. 

4, The quota of troops from the three towns now 
settled, shows the rapid progress of the settlement 
Hartford was to furnish ninety men, Windsor forty 
two, and Wethersfield eighteen, making one lun 
dred and fifty. Jomn Mason was chosen captain, 
The troops, embarking at Hartford, sailed down 
the river and along the coast to Narragansett 
Bay. Miantonomoh furnished them two hundred 
warriors, Uncas sixty. There were avtually em- 
bodied of the English, only seventy-seven, vf whom 
twenty, commanded by Caprain UNDERD. cL, were 
from Massachusetts. Guided by a Pequod leserter, 
they reached Mystic, one of the two fort: ef Sassa- 
cus, at dawn of day. 

5. Their Indian allies showed signs o} fear, and 
Mason arranging them at a distance aroun { the fort, 
advanced with his own little army. If thev fell, 
there was no second force to defend their state, their 
wives and helpless children. As they approach, a 
dog barks, and an Indian sentinel cries out, “ Qwan- 


destroyed. nox, Owannox!” the English! the English! They 


k. 600, 


leap within the fort. The Indians fight desperately, 
and victory is doubtful. Mason then seizes and 
throws a flaming brand, shouting, “ We must burn 
them.” The light materials of their wigwams were 
instantly in a blaze, Hemmed in, as the Indians now 
were, escape was impossible: and six hundred,— 
all who were within the fort,—of every sex and age, 
in one hour perished. . 

6. The subjects of Sassacus, now reproached him 


3. When and where did the general court meet? What did 
they do?—4, What troops were to be raised, and how appor- 
tioned? Give a particular account of the armament, their nem- 
ber, commander, and route. What assistance was receixed 
5. Describe Mason’s arrangements—his approach—and the foto 
of the Pequods within the fort. 


THE PEQUOD NATION ANNIHILATED. 


as the author of their misfortunes, and to escape de- 
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struction, he, with his chief captains, fled to the Mo- pp. m. 


hawks; but he was afterwards slain by a revengeful 
subject... Three hundred* of his warriors, having 
burned his remaining fort, fled along the sea-coast. 
Mason, aided by fresh troops from Massachusetts, 
pursued the fugitive savages; traced them to a 
swamp in Fairfield, and there fought and defeated 
them. 

7. Nearly one thousand of the Pequods were de- 
stroyed ; many fled, and two hundred, beside women 
and children, remained as captives. Of these, some, 
we are grieved to relate, were sent to the West In- 
dies and sold into slavery. The remainder were di- 
vided between the Narragansetts and the Mohegans., 
The two Sachems, Uncas and Miantonomoh, be- 
tween whom was mutual hatred, now engaged to 
live in peace. The lands of the Pequods were re- 
garded as conquered territory, and the name of the 
tribe was declared extinct. 

8. The prowess of the English had thus put the 
natives in fear, and a long peace ensued. All the 
churches in New England commemorated this de- 
liverance, by keeping a day of common and devout 
thanksgiving. 

9. The war had fallen heavily upon the colony. 
Their farming and their finances were deranged ; 
but order and industry restored them. In 1639, 
they formally conjoined themselves, to be one state 
or commonwealth, and adopted a constitution. This 
ordained two annual general courts, at one of which, 
to be held in May, the whole body of freemen should 
choose a governor, deputy-governor, six magistrates, 
and other necessary officers. 

10. Tuxoruitus Eaton and Joun Davenport, 
puritans of much distinction in England, were re- 


6 Of those remaining ?—7. low many were destroyed ? What 
wus done with the residue? With their lands? What two sa- 
chems engared to live in peace $—8. On what occasion was the 
first New England thanksgiving {—9. When did they adopt a 
constitution? What can you say of the cozrt held in May ? 
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pT.1. garded as the founders of the colony of Mew Haven. 
Pp.1u. Lhese two friends collected their associates, and 
cu. vi. arrived at Boston, July 26th, 1637. Massachusetts 
oe was desirous of securing such settlers, but they pre- 
of New ferred a separate establishment; and seeking a com- 
Haven. mercial station, they explored tke coast; and, in 
euaivelial 1638, they moored their vessels in Quinnipiac har- 
BOTs 

11. The company had made scame little prepara 
tion for the settlement the preceding summer, yet 
many sufferings were to be endured. The spring 
was uncommonly backward; their planted corn per- 
ished repeatedly’ in the ground, and they dreaded 
the utter failure of the crop; but at length they 
were cheered by warm weather, and surprised by 
the rapid progress of vegetation, 

12. The first Sunday after they arrived, they met 
and worshipped under a large tree, when Mr. Da- 
venport preached to them concerning the tempta- 

44g tions of the wilderness. Not long after, the free 
eos planters subscribed, what, in distinction from a 
church union, they termed a plantation-covenant.* 

13. Under this covenant they continued until the 
next year, when they assembled in a large barn be- 
longing to Mr. Newman, formed themselves into a 

1639. body politic, and established a form of government. 

Govern- ‘The governor and magistrates were to hold annu- 
ally a general court, to regulate the affairs of the 

Mr.Eaton, colony. Eaton was’ chosen governor. They pur- 

weve’ chased their lands from the natives, and gave to the 
place the name of New Haven. 


* In New Haven were published the famous Blue Lavos, so called from 
the color of the book in which they were printed. 


10. Who were the founders of New Haven? Describe their 
first operations.—1 1. What was the weather, and their prospects 
for a crop?—12, Where did they worship on the first Sunday 4 
Where enter into the plantation-covenant?—13. What political 
arrangements did they make the next year? 


THE THEOLOGICAL DISTURBANCE. 4h 


CHAPTER EX. 


Intolerance of the times—Harvard College founded—R. Island— 
N. Hampshire—Delaware. 


1, Anne Hurcurnson, a resident of Boston, at_PT-1L 
this time advanced religious opinions, so entirely at P’D. 111 
variance with those of the Puritan settlers, that a © ™ 
* great disturbance” arose in the Bay colony. Gov. 

Vane considered, that whether her opinions were 

true or false, she had a right to enjoy them herself, a. theo. 
and explain them to others. Mr. Corron, the min-_ losical 
ister of Boston, and the most celebrated of all the oe f 
clergy of Massachusetts, was also, at first, inclined 

to defend Mrs. Hutchinson: but the ministers, gen- 
erally, regarded her doctrines, not only as false, but, 

as dangerous—to such a degree, that, if let-alone, 

they would overthrow both church and state. 

2. In this extremity, a synod of ministers was 
assembled at Boston. Mr. Davenport had oppor- 
tunely arrived from London, and Mr. Hooker, “ de- 
sirous to prepare minds for political as well as reli- 
gious union,” recrossed the wilderness from Hart- 
ford. Mrs. Hutchinson’s opinions were unanimously Mrs. H. 
condemned by the synod ; and herself and the most PS 
determined of her adherents were banished, 

3. The unfortunate woman, excommunicated from 
the church, became an outcast from a society which 
had but now followed and flattered her. She went 1638 
first to Rhode Island, to join a settlement, which ta 
her followens had there made. From thence, she 1643. 
removed with her family to the State of New York, | 
where she met death in its most appalling fOYiAS desaopadl 
that of an Indian midnight massacre. 

4, One of the earliest cares of the Puritan fathers, 1630. 
was to provide the means of instruction for their | Mass. 


begins a 


children. At the general court in September, 1630, college. 


‘ Craprer IX.—1. What caused a disturbance in the colony ? 

What was Gov. Vane’s view of the case? What that of the clergy 
euerally?—2. What assemblage was held at Boston? What was 
ene in regard to Mrs, Hutchinson ?—3. What became of her? 


Pra. 


“oD 


id THE FIRST UNIVERSITY OF THE NEW WORLD. 


Prt the sum of four hundred pounds was voted to com: 
Pp Hl Mence a college building, at Newtown, now called — 
e2tx Cambridge. In 1638, Mr. down Harvarp, a pious 
=. divine from England, dying s. Charlestown, left to 
ES Soe the college a bequest of nearly eight hundred 
wets pounds; and gratitude perpetuated his name in that 
Ssee* Of the institution, All the several colonies cherished 
the infant seminary, by centributiens ; regarding it 
as a nursery, from which the church and state were 
to be replenished with qualified leaders. 

5. Ruops Istanp. The most respectable of the 
banished followers of Mrs. Hutchinson weyt south, 
rese, beaded by Writtam Copuorxeten and Joun CLarK. 
Followers The latter had been persecuted as a baptist. By 
ws jb the influence of Roger Williams, they obtained from 
EL Miantonomoh, the noble gift of the island of Aquet- 
neck,—aalled AAode Jsland,on account of its beauty 
and ferulity. Here they established a government, 
on the principles of politica) equality and religious 
toleration. Coddington was made chief magistrate. 
6. New Hawesuirse. <Anether portion of the dis- 
ciples of Mrs. Hutchinson, headed by her brother-in- 
— law, Mr. WHEELRIGHT, Went north; and, in the val- 
Whee ley of the Piscataqua, founded Fveter. It was 
Indian Within a tract of country lying between that myer 
pacattsand the Merrimac, which Wheelright claimed by 
"virtue of a purchase made of the Indians. This 
claim interfered with that conveyed by patent to 

Mason and Gorges, and was accortingly disputed, 
pe 7. In the meaa time, small, independent settle 
2641, ments, were made along the water courses, by emi- 
Nex grants from Massachusetts and the other colonies; 
shire ce but they did not flourish, for they impradently neg 
temas lected the culture of their lands,—present necessi- 
ties being scantily supplied by fish and game. In _ 


4. What was done in regard to the edneation of the voung? 
Whe was John Harvard?) For what is he remembered 
gave away the island of Aquetneek? To whom? W 
Was given to it? On what principles was governmer : 
6. Who founded Exeter? Where-is it?) What 
Wheelright to the land?) Whe disputed his claim 
further may be said of New Hampshire at this early 
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1641, these settlements, induced by a sense of their p71 
weakness, petitioned Massachusetts to receive them Pp, iL 
under its jurisdiction. The general court granted  * 
their request, and they were incorporated with that 
colony. ; 
_ 8, Detawarz. Gustavus Apvotruvs, the hero 
_ of his age, projected, in 1627, a colony of his sub- ie 
jects from Sweden and Finland. About ten years 4 Fins 
alterwards they came over headed by Perer Mrx- sien ‘ 
_ vers, and settled at Christina Creck, on the west ye. 
side of the Delaware, calling that river Swedeland- 1636. 
stream, and the country, New Sweden. 
9. Though this was the first effectual settlement, 
yet the Dutch had, in 1629, purchased of the natives 
a tract of Jand extending from Cape Henlopen to 
the mouth of the Delaware river. A small colony 1629. 
conducted by De Vaiss, came from Holland, and eee 
settled near Lewistown. They perished by the sav-__ aim 
- ages; but the Dutch continuing to daim the coun- 
try, dissensions arose between them, and the Swe 
dish emigrants, 


CHAPTER X. : 
Maryland—Virginia. 
1. Maryianp. In 1631, Wutrax Crayvasorne 


ent person projected 4 colony to America? Where ; 
d Fins settle 7—9. Had there been a settlement a3 
% What became of the Dutch colony? 5 ; 
What was done by William Clayborne?—-2, _ w 
Itimore wish to leave England? peer 


60 THE CALVERTS. 


pr.y, and then returned to England. The Queen, Henri- 
Pp. mu, etta Maria,* daughter of Henry IV. of France, 
cu.x. gave to the territory which he had selected, the 
(* Maine name of Maryianp, and Lord Baltimore obtained 
so called 1t, by a royal patent. 
anita 3+, He died at London in 1632, before his patent 
of this passed to a legal form; but his son, Crom CaLvERt, 
sithated in the second Lord Baltimore, by the influence of Sir 
Maine, Robert Cecil, obtained the grant intended for his 
Trance.) 5 
father. By this patent he held the country from 
April 15, the Potomac to the 40th degree of north latitude ; 
1632. and thus, by a mere act. of the crown, what had 
long before been granted to Virginia, was now taken 
away; as, what was now granted, was subsequently 
given to Penn, to the extent of a degree. Hence 
very troublesome disputes arose. 

4. Lord Baltimore appointed as governor, hts 
atuee brother, LroNARD CaLvERT, who, with two hundred 
sails, Nov. emigrants, sailed near the close of 1633, and arrived 
163%. at the Potomac early in 1634, Here they purchased 
Amp” of the natives, Yamaco, one of their settlements, 
8634. to which was given the name of S¢. Wary. Calvert 

secured by this pacific course, comfortable habita- 
tions, some improved lands, and the friendship of 
the natives. 

5. The country was pleasant,—great religious 
freedom existed, and a liberal charter had been 
granted. This allowed the proprietor, aided by the 
freemen, to pass laws, without reserving to the | 
crown the right of rejecting them. Emigrants ac- 
cordingly soon flocked to the province, from the 
other colonies, and from England. - 

6. Thus had the earliest settlers of this beautiful 
rere portion of our country established themselves, with- 
gratitude. out the sufferings endured by the pioneers of former 

settlements, The proprietary government, gener- 


2. Who named his territory after herself?—3. Did the first 
Lord Baltimore receive the patent? What did his son obtain? 
What country did this patent include ?—4. Who corducted the 
first colony to Maryland? What judicions course did he pursue? 
5. What inviting circumstances drew emigrants. 


TROUBLES IN MARYLAND. $1 


ally so detrimental, proved here a nursing mother. pr. 1 
Lord Baltimore expended for the colonists, within Pp m1. 
a few years, furty thousand pounds; and they, “out  * 
ol desire to return some testimony of gratitude,” 

voted in their assembly, “such a subsidy, as the low 

and poor estate of the colony could bear.” 

7. Lord Baltimore invited the puritans of Massa- 
chusetts to emigrate to Maryland, offering them 1642. 
“tree liberty of religion.” They rejected this, as,Merd B. 
they did a similar proposition from Cromwell, to puritans. 

reinove to the West Indies. 

4—8. The restless, intriguing Clayborne, called the 
evil genius of Maryland, had been constantly on the 
alert to establish, by agents in England, a claim to 
the country, and thus to subvert the government of Ps 
the good proprietary. In his traffic with the na- —— 
tives, he had learned their dispositions, and wrought 4643. 
them to jealousy. In England, the authority of the 
Long Parliament now superseded that of the king. 

Of this, Clayborne, and other disorderly subjects of 
Lord Baltimore, took advantage. Thus the fair 
dawn of this rising settlement was early overcast. 

f 9. Vireinia. In 1621, Sin Francis Wyatt ar- 

{ rived as governor, bringing from the company in 1624. 
England amore perfect coustitution for the colony. Se woatt 
It contained some seeming concessions to the peo- 
ple, which not only gratitied the settlers, but en- 
couraged emigrants; and a large number accord- 
ingly accompanied Governor Wyatt to the province. 

10. This year cotton was first planted in Virgin. See 
ia, and “the plentiful coming up of the seeds,” was frst 
regarded by the planters with curiosity and interest, Planted 

11. Opechacanough, the brother and successor of 
Powhatan, had determined to extirpate the whites, 
and regain the country. For this purpose he 


‘6. What may be said of the proprietary government? How 
much did Lord Baltimore expend tor the colony ? Did they tes- 
tify any gratitude ?—7. What did Lord Baltimore offer the Puri- 
tans? —8. What was Clayborne called? What were some of his 
»laus to injure the proprictor?—9. Who arrived in Virginia? 
W i bring? What effect had these concessions #—10. 
s cotton first planted pe area 

pe 4 
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PT. 1. formed a conspiracy to massacre all the English ; 
PD. UL and during four years, he was, secretly, concerting 
Ae * his plan. ‘To cach tribe its station was’allotted, and 
spray the part it was to act, prescribed. 

12. On the 22d of March, 1622, at mid-day, they 
rushed upon the English, in all their settlements, 
and butchered men, women, and children, without 
pity or remorse. In one hour, nearly a fourth part 

‘<- of the whole colony was cut off. The slaughter 
massacre Would have been universal, if compassion, or a sense 
30. of duty, had not moved a converted Indian, to 
whom the secret was communicated, to reveal to 
his master, on the night before the massacre. This 
was done in time to save Jamestown and the adja- 

cent settlements. 

13. A bloody war ensued. The English, by their 
arms and discipline, were more than a match for the 
Indians; and they retaliated in such a manner, as 

whites left the colonies for a long time .free from savage 

retaliate. Molestation. They also received a considerable ac- 
cession of territory, by appropriating those of the 
conquered natives. 

14, In 1624 the London company, which had set- 

1624, tled Virginia, was dissolved by King James, and its 

L. com. Tights and privileges returned to the crown. Goy- 

aissived ernors were sent over by Charles I. the successor of 

royal James, who were oppressive; and the Virginians 

prom resisted their authority. Str Witriam BerkeLry 

was sent over in 1641. The colonists were, under 

him, confirmed in their enjoyment of the elective 

franchise. Great harmony prevailed, notwithstand- 

ing the assembly took a high tone in respect to 

their political rights; boldly declaring “that they 

expected no taxes or impositions, except such as 
should be freely voted, for their own wants.” 


11 &@2 Give an account of the Indian Massacre.—13. What 
was done in retaliation ?—14, What beeame of the London eom- 
pany? Under whom was Virginia then? What ean you say of 
the royal governors? Under what governor did harmony preyail ¢ 
What did the ussembly declare ¢ ; 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Massachusetts threatened—The Puritans in England--Vane— 
Union, 

1. Toe English court began to be jealous, that P’T. 1. 
their colonies, especially that of the Bay, did not in- Pp. 111. 
tend to be governed by the parent country. By % ** 
some, who returned dissatisfied from Massachusetts, phe cour 
they learned the fact, that not only was their own displeased 
religion established by law, but the use of the Eng- ae 
lish liturgy was prohibited. Various other charges 
were made against the province,—showing that it @ Mss 
was casting off dependence upon the English crown, money) 
and assuming sovereign powers to itself.* 1634. 

2. Much displeased, the king determined that the 
colonies should be brought to submission, both in Appoint 
church and state; and he made Archbishop Laud, sioners. 
famed for his persecuting spirit, chief of a council, 
which was appointed, with full powers to govern the 
colony in all cases whatever. 

3. The Grand Council of Plymouth, as it had its 
beginning and course, so also it had its end, in little 
better than knavery. We have seen that its own 
members, Gorges, Mason, and others, had been its Seta 
patentees. These persons now wishing to make good, 
certain claims to territory in Massachusetts, gave up 
their patent to the crown; petitioning for redress 
against that colony, which they asserted had for- 
feited its charter, by exceeding its powers and ter- 
ritorial limits. 

4, Willing to humble their “unbridled spirits,” _ Dee. 
the court of king’s bench, issued a writ against the ae ; 
individuals of the corporation of Massachusetts Bay, charter 
accusing them with certain acts, by which they had" 


Cuaprer XI.—1. Of what were the British government jealous ? 


What reports concerning Massachusetts were true?—2. What did 
tle king determine? Who was made chief of a council? With 


what powers ?—3. On what occasion was the Grand Council of 
Plymouth dissolved? What evil did some of their number do to 
Massachusetts ?—4. What was done in the king’s court respecting 


the charter of Massachusetts ? 
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pri. forfeited their charter, and requiring them to show 

PD. 1 warrant for their proceedings. At a subsequent 

o# 3% term, the court pronounced sentence against them, 
and declared that their charter was forfeited. 

5. The rapid emigration to the colonies had at- 
tracted the attention of the council, and they had 
passed laws, prohibiting any person above the rank 

8000 come of a, servant from leaving the kingdom, without ex- 
England press permission ; and vessels already freighted with 
1628, emigrants had been detained, But these prohibi- 
tions were in vain; for persecution, conducted by 
the merciless Laud, grew more and more cruel; and 
in one year, three thousand persons left England for 

- America. 

6. Oppression, and perhaps the successful escape 
and resistance of their brethren in America, had so 
wrought upon the public mind in England, that 
matters had now come to open opposition to the 

£649. government. In Scotland, Charles had attempted 
Charles to enforce the use of the English liturgy. Riots had 
ergagel followed, and the Solemn League and Covenant 
war. been made, by which the Scottish people bound 
themselves to oppose all similar attempts. Popular 
opinion became resistless. Laud’s party was ruined, 
and himself imprisoned; while the king was en- 
gaged, in a bloody civil war, with his revolted sub- 

jects. 

7. Puritanism now reigned in England, and its 
disciples had no inducement to emigrate. Nay, 
some returned, among wham was Governor Vane, 

The tong The Long Parliament had begun to rule; and its 
ment, leaders were desirous to honor, rather than humble 
New England. Cotton, Hooker, and Davenport, 

were invited to go to London to attend the cele- 
brated assembly of divines at Westminster. They, 

§642. however, saw no sufticient cause “to leave their 
flocks in the wilderness.” England was no longer 


5. What laws were made respecting emigration? What effect 
had they ?—6. What was now the state of things in Great Britain ? 
7. How did the rule of Puritanism in England affect emigration 


to America? What honor was paid to three of tiie New England 
clergy? How was it received ? 
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their country; but that for which they had suffered, Pr. 1. 
though recent, was already as dear to these noble PD. HL 
patriots, as the infant to the mother. ° ee Fabs 

8. A Union was now meditated. Both internal 
peace, and external safety were to be secured. An Safety and 
essential part of the compact made, was the solemn ii¢0i" 
promise of the framers to yield obedience to the 
powers thus created. 

9. Two commissioners having been appointed by 
each of the four colonies, Plymouth, Massachusetts, 1643. 
Connecticut, and New Haven, they met at Boston, 

May, 1643, where they drew up and signed the Ar¢é- Articles of 
cles of Confederation. Whode Island was not per- _eracy 
mitted to be a member of the confederacy, unless it a 
became an appendage to Plymouth. This, that colo- 

ny very properly refused. 

10. The style adopted was that of the “ United 
Colonies of New England.” Their little congress, 
the first of the New World, was to be composed of Commis: 
eight members, two from each colony. They were meet 
to assemble yearly in the different colonies by rota- "U2: 
tion, Massachusetts having, on account of superior 
numbers, a double privilege. 

11, Although this confederacy was nominally dis- (* For the 
continued after about forty years, yet its spirit re- Pine 
mained. The colonies had learned to act together, the chro- 
and when common injuries and common dangers connected 
again required united action, modes and precedents beer 
were at hand. Hence, we regard the Confederacy here com- 


i leted 
of the four New England provinces, as THE GERM g/t buek 
or THE FreperaL Union.* to pie 


8. What objects were to be secured by Union?—9, What four 
colonies sent commissioners to Boston? What important work did 
they perform? What hard condition was exacted of Rhode Island ¢ 
10. What was the style adopted? Where was the little congress of 
commissioners to meet 2—11. How long did this confederacy lust 3 
Why is it regarded as the germ of the Federal Union? oes 

Compare the third Map with the second, and tell the principal 
changes which have taken place in the geography in the course of 
the third period of the First Part of the history. What are the 

rincipal patents which have been given? Compare the different 
aps with the history, and tell when the name of Virginia was 
first given, and to what extent of country it has, at different times, 


been applied. 
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THE NEW OHAKTER 1692. } OF MASSACHUSETTS 


CHAPTER I. 
Virginia—Second Indian Massacre—Bacon’s Rebellion.. 


1. In 1644, the aged Opechacanough once more pp it 
attempted to cut off the scattered white population. pp 7, 
As soon as resistance was made, the Indians were © 
struck with panic, and fled. The Virginians pur- 
sued them vigorously, and killed three hundred, Nee 
The chief was taken prisoner. He was then inhu- Indian 
manly wounded, and kept as a public spectacle, °“" 
until he was relieved by death. 


Cuapter J.—!. What attempt was made by an Indian chief? 
Which, in this case, suffered most, the Indians, or the Virginians # 
How many Indians were killed? How was the chief treated # 
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COMMERCE—OPPRESSION. 


9. Charles I. was beheaded; and Cromweiu di 
rected the affairs of England. Ze perfected a sys- 
tem of oppression, in respect to trade, by the celebra- 
ted “ Navigation Acts.” By these, the colonies 
were not allowed to find a market for themselves, 
and sell their produce to the highest bidder; but 
were obliged to carry it direct to the mother coun- 
try. The English merchants bought it at their own 
price; and thus, they, and not the colonist, made 
the profit on the friits of his industry. 

3. At the same time, these laws prohibited any, 
but English vessels, from conveying merchandise to 
the colonies ; thus compelling them, to obtain their 
supplies of the English merchant ; of course, at such 
prices as he chose to fix upon his goods. Even free 
tratlic among the colonists was prohibited. 

4. Charles II. was restored to his father’s throne 
in 1660. BrrKE Ey, after various changes, was exer. 
cising, in Virginia, the office of governor. But pros- 
pects grew dark. . Notwithstanding the loyalty of 
Virginia, to none of the colonists had the suppression 
of the English monarchy wrought more good; and 
on none did the restoration operate more disastrously. 

5. The Virginians were divided into two classes, 
The first comprised the few persons who were highly 
educated, and possessed of extensive domains. The 
second, and more numerous class, was composed of 
servants and laborers; among whom were some, 
that for crimes in England, had been sent to Amer- 
ica. A blind admiration of English usages was 
now shown, in the regulations made by Berkeley 
and his aristocratical advisers. 


2. In what year was Charles I. beheaded? Who then directed 
the affairs in England? By what were the colonies oppressed ? 
What were they not allowed to do? What were they obliged to do? 
How did English merchants make the profit on the produce of the 
colonists 2—3. Of whom were the colonists obliged to purchase their 
sipplies? Who would fix the prices? Could the different colonies 
trade freely with each other?—4. What happened in 1660? Who 
was governor of Virginia? What were the prospects of Virginia 4 
5. Describe the two classes into which the Virginians were di- 
viled? What can you sav of Berkeley and his advisers ? 
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6. The rights of the people were on all hands re- pr 11. 
stricted. The affairs of the church were placed in pp, ,_ 
the hands of vestries,—corporations who held, and 
often severely used, the right to tax the whole com- ae 
munity. Zhe assembly, composed of aristocrats, people 
made themselves permanent, and their salaries‘ Pred 
large. The right of suffrage was unrestrained, but rights 
the power of electing the burgesses being taken 
away, the meetings of the freemen were of little 
avail; for their only remaining right, was that of pe- 
tition. 

7. A shock was now given, by which even the 
aristocracy were aroused. Charles, with his wonted 
protligacy, gave away Virginia for the space of kde 
thirty-one years. He had, immediately on his ac- “gives” 
cession, granted to Sir William Berkeley, Lord Cul- Virgie 
pepper, and others, that portion of the colony lying for 31 
between the Rappahannock and Potomac ; and now, ya's 
to the covetous Lord Culpepper, and to Lord Ar- ‘ 
lington, another needy favorite, he gave the whole 
province, 

8. On the north, the Susquehannah Indians, driy- 
en by the Senecas, from the head of the Chesapeake, 
had come down, and having had provocation, were 46475, 
committing depredations upon the banks of the Po- {vobn | 
tomac. Joun Wasuincron, the great grandfather © ton, ° 
of the hero of the revolution, with a brother, Law- ‘ 
RENCE WASHINGTON, had emigrated from England, 
and both were living in the county of Westmoreland. 

9. Six of the Indian chiefs came to John Wash- _ 
ington, to treat of peace, he being colonel. He Shy 
wrongfully put them to death. “They came in chiefs 
peace,” said Berkeley, “‘and I would have sent 
them in peace, though they had killed my father 
and mother.” Revenge inflamed the minds of the 


6. How was it with the rights of the people? How in church 
matters? What was done by the assembly? What was now the 
right of suffrage ?—7. What did king Charles give away? What 
portion had he granted before? To whom? To whom was the 
whole province now given?—8. Who was John Washington ? 
What Indians were troublesome ?—9. What provocation had Col- 
onel Washington given them? What said Berkeley? 
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BACON AND HIS PARTY. 


savages, and the midnight war-whoop, often sum- 
moned to speedy death the defenceless families 
of the frontier. 

10. The people desired to organize for selfde- 
fence; and in a peremptory manner, demanded for 
their leader, NaruanreL Bacon, a popular young 
lawyer. Berkeley refused. New murders occur- 
red; Bacon assumed command, and with his follow- 
ers, departed for the Indian war. Berkeley declared 
him and his adherents rebels. 

11. Bacon returned successful from his expedi- 
tion, and was elected a member for Henrico county. 
Popular liberty prevailed, and laws were passed, 
with which Berkeley was highly displeased. Ba- 
con, fearing treachery, withdrew to the country. 
The people rallied around him, and he returned to 
Jamestown, at the head of five hundred armed men. 

12. Berkeley met them, and baring his breast, 
exclaimed, “ A fair mark, shoot!” Bacon declared 
that he came only for a commission, their lives being 
in danger from the savages. The commission was 
issued,—and Bacon again departed for the Indian 
warfare. Berkeley, in the mean time, withdrew to 
the sea-shore, and there collected numbers of sea- 
men and royalists. He came up the river with 
a fleet, landed his army at Jamestown, and again 
proclaimed Bacon and his party, rebels and traitors. 

13. Bacon having quelled the Indians, only a 
small band of his followers remained in arms. 
With these he hastened to Jamestown, and Berkeley 
fled at his approach. In order that its few dwell- 
ings should no more shelter their oppressors, the in- 
habitants set them on fire. Then leaving that 
endeared and now desolated spot, they pursued the 
royalists to the Rappahannock, where the Virgin- 
ians, hitherto of Berkeley’s party, deserted, and 


10. What leader did the people choose? Give some account 
of the first steps in. the contention between the people’s leader and 
the governor.—11. Proceed with the account.—12. Continue the 
relation.—13. Relate the remaining events till the time of Bacon’s 
death, 


- 


en aA 
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joined Bacon’s standard. His enemies were at his P’T. IL 
mercy; but his exposure to the night air had in- PD.1. 
duced disease, and he died. . on 

14, The party, without a leader, broke into frag- ee 
ments. As the principal adherents of Bacon, hunted “es. 
and made prisoners, were one by one, brought 
before Berkeley, he adjudged them, with insulting 
taunts, to instant death. Thus perished twenty of 
the best citizens of Virginia. “The old fool,” said 
Charles II., who sent him orders to desist, “has 
shed more blood than I did, for the murder of my 
father.” 

15. “ Bacon’s rebellion” was extremely injurious 
to the affairs of the colony in England. A new 1677 
charter, which was sent over, was not favorable to fora cul 
the Virginians. Lorp CuLPEPPER was made gover- Pepper. 
nor for life. He cared not what he made the people 16 

‘ ; he 83. 
suffer, provided he could gain money for himself. “yo.4 
Lorp Howarp, the next governor, was of the same Howard. 
stamp. 

16. It was at this period, that the Five Nations 
became very powerful. They had overcome all the 
surrounding Indians, and menaced the whites. This 
produced @ grand council at Albany, in which Lord ae 
Howard, and Coronen Donean, the governor of with the 
New York, together with delegates from the nor- ,Hive | 
thern provinces, met the sachems of the Five Na- 
tions. The negotiations were friendly; and, in the 
figurative language of the Indians, “a great tree of 
peace was planted.” _~ , 

17. Maryann, Clayborne, in 1645, returned to _ 
Maryland, raised an insurrection, and compelled fe 
Governor Calvert to fly to Virginia for satety. The yea in 
rebellion was, however, quelled. The next year,"°7"" 
Calvert returned, and quiet was restored. F 

18. The reign of Puritanism in England was dis- 


14, What then happened to his party and principal followers ¢ 
15. How did Bacon’s rebellion affect the colony in England % 
What governors were sent, over ?—16. What Indians became 
powerful? What council was held ?—¥7 Who made trouble in 


Maryland ? 
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PT. astrous to Maryland. Calvert, the governor ap: 
PD. I. pointed by the proprietor, was obliged to surrender 
™% the government; and the Catholics, after having set- 
1652, tled the country, were shamefully persecuted in it, 
Catholics by the English authorities. Clayborne took advan- 
pers, tage of this, and with Josras Frnpai1, made a fa- 
their own mous “ disturbance,” of which little is now known, 
prev except that it involved the province in much ex- 
pense. 

19. Lord Baltimore was restored to his rights, by 
Charles II.; but he died soon after. His son and 
1675, Successor, soon found himself in trouble; for the 
Death of Enelish would not allow the Catholics of Maryland 
rere or to enjoy any political rights. At the same time the 
people in the province, wished for a greater share in 

the government, than the proprietor would grant. 
20. James II., who succeeded Charles, was a Cath- 
olic, and he was a tyrant. He declared that there 
should be no charter governments, but that he 
1688. should rule, according to his own sovereign will. 
ae ses Tfis oppressions were such, that his people in Eng- 
land, and even his own family, joined against him. 
They placed upon the throne, his daughter Mary, 
with her husband, Wixi1aM, prince of Orange, one | 
of the ablest statesmen of Europe. 


CHAPTER II. 
New York settled by the Dutch—Taken by the English. 


1684, 1. We here commence with the early colcmi- 
Date zation of a State, which ranks first in the Union, in 
emigran 


found respect to wealth and population. In 1614, a com- 
N. York. pany of merchants in Holland, fitted out a squadron 


18. What did he take advantage of? Who was with him ? 
What is known of ‘‘ Fendall’s disturbance ?’—19. Who restored 
Lord Baltimore? What gave trouble to his son?’—20. Wh» sue- 
ceeded King Charles II.? What did he declare? How did the 
English people bear his tyranny? Who succeeded him? 


Cuaprer II.—1. In what respects is New York the first State in 
the Union ? 
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of several ships, and sent them to trade to the coun- P'T IL. 
try which Hudson had discovered. They construct- PDL 
ed arude fort on Manhattan Island. One of the = 
captains, Apr1aAN Buox, sailed through the East 

river, and-ascertained the position of Long Island. 

He probably discovered Connecticut river. 

2. The next year the adventurers sailed up the GIS 
Hudson, and on a little island, just below the pres- Fore 
ent position of Albany, they built a small fort, nam- Orange, 
ing it Fort Orange. Afterwards they changed their Albany, 
location, and fixed where Albany now stands. eee 

3. Holland was distressed by internal troubles; 
and families wishing to settle in the new world, were 19 
pow sent over. Cottages clustered around Manhattan to 
fort, which was now called New Amsterdam, and 1621. 
the country, New Netherlands. Prrer Mrnvers 
was made its first governor. 

In 1627, an envoy was sent from New Nether- 
lands to New Plymouth; friendly civilities were ie 
interchanged; and a treaty of peace and commerce Pilgrims 
was made between the Dutch and the Pilgrims. 

4, A new company was made in Holland, styled 
“the College of Nineteen.” They decreed, that, 
whoever should conduct fifty families to New Neth- 
erlands, the name now given by the Dutch to the Lee 
whole country between Cape Cod and Cape May, Nineteen 
should become the patroon, or lord of the manor ; “Hpose\of 
with absolute property in the lands he should col- Z 
onize, to the extent, of eight miles on each side of the 
river on which he should settle. 

5. De Vries conducted from Holland, a colony 1@a48. 
which settled Lewistown, near the Delaware; asmall , The 
fort called Nassau, having been previously erected the — 
by the Dutch. In consequence of disagreements Plsware 


1. Did the Dutch first go there as traders, or as settlers? By 
whom were they sent? What fort did they first build? What 
diseoveries make?—2. What was their second fort?—-3 Why 
were fumilies now willing to leave Holland? Where did they set- 
tle? What name give to the fort? To the country? Who was 
the first governor? Where did they send an envoy ?—4. What 
naw company was formed in Holland? What did they decree? 
5. What colony was led by De Vries ? 
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P'T. 1 among the company in Holland, Peter Minuets re- 
“pp, turned, having been superseded by WaLTER VAN 
ou Tywiprer. Minuets became the leader of a colony 
of Swedes, 
6. Governor Kerrrr, who had succeeded Van 
Twiller, bad an inconsiderable quarrel with the 
aq Manhattan Indians. Yet, when the Mohawks came. 
Loh down upon them, they collected in groups, and beg- 
tarverity ged him to shelter and assist them. The barbarous 
natives. Koift sent his troops; and at night murdered them 
all,—men, women, and helpless babes,—to the nuim- 
ber of a hundred. 
7. Indian vengeance awoke. No English family 
within reach of the Aleonquins was safe. The Dutch’ 
Coal: of Villages were in flames around, and the people flee- 
the ing to Holland. In-New England, all was jeopardy 
Indians’ and alarm. The Dutch troops defended themselves, 
having placed at their head, Captain Underhill, who 
had been expelled from Massachusetts. At this time, 
it is supposed, occurred a bloody battle at Strick- 
land’s plain, in Greenwich, Connecticut.--The Mo- 
hawks were friendly to the Dutch, and, at length, 
peace was made by their interference. 
1648. 8. IXeift, execrated by all the colonies, was re- 
“Sues manded to Holland; and, in returning, perished by 
shipwreck on the coast of Wales. Sruyvesant, who 
2659. succeeded to his office, went to Hartford; and there 
Suyre- entered into negotiations, by which the Dutch claims 
to Connecticut were relinquished. 
9. The Dutch had built Fort Casimir on the site 
1664. of New Castle, in Delaware. The Swedes conceiving 
ts this to be an encroachwent on their territory, Risine, 
“ete. their governor, by an unworthy stratagem, made 
Duteb. himself its master, In 1655, Stuyvesant, acting by 
orders received from ILelland, embarked at New 
Austerdaim, with six hundred men, and sailing uy 


1645. 


Peace. 


5. What aceount can you give of Peter Minuets¢ Who was the 
next governor4—6. Who the next? Ilow did he treat the In- 
dians ?—7, What was the consequence of his cruelty ¢ What oe- 
curred in Connecticut?—8. What happened to Keitt? Who was 
his suecessor? What did he do? 


NEW AMSTERDAM BECOMES NEW YORK. 


the Delaware, he subjugated the Swedes. New 
Sweden was heard of’ no naore; but the settlers were 
secured in their rights of private property ; and their 
descendants are among the best of our citizens. 

10. Many emigrants now came to New Nether- 
lands, from among the oppressed, the discontented, 
and the enterprising of other colonies, and of Euro- 
pean nations, At length the inhabitants sought a 
share of political power. They assembled, and by 
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1654. 
The 
people 


their delegates, demanded that no Jaws should be claim civil 


passed, except with the consent of the people. 
Stuyvesant treated the request rudely, and dissolved 
the assembly. 
11. But popular liberty, though checked here, 
prevailed in the adjoining provinces; and they con- 
sequently grew more rapidly, and crowded upon the 
Dutch. The Indians made war upon some of their 
villages, especially Esopus, now Kingston; and New 
‘Netherlands could not obtain aid from Holland. The 
States General had given the whole concern into the 
‘hands of “ the Nineteen,” and they refused to make 
needful advances. 
12. Charles II. having granted to his brother 
James, then Duke of York and Albany, the territo. 
ry from the banks of the Connecticut to those of the 
Delaware, Str Ropert Nicuors was dispatched 
with a fleet to take possession. He sailed to New 
Amsterdam, and suddenly demanded of the aston. 
ished Stuyvesant, to give up the place, He would 
have defended his post if he could. But the body 
of the people, preferred the English rule to that of 
the Dutch; the privileges of Englishmen, having 
been promised them. Nichols, therefore, entered, 


9. Give an account of the contest between the Swedes and 
Dutch.—10. By what persons were their numbers in New Neth- 
erlands increased? What did the people now seek? How did 
the governor treat them ?—11. Which prospered most, the places 
where the people’s rights were respected, or those where they were 
not? What troubles were made by the Indians?—12. What ter- 
ritory was granted? To whom? Whom did he send to take tha 
country? What were the circumstances of the earrender ? 


rights. 


New 
Nether- 
lands 
troubled. 


N. Am- 
sterdam 
surren- 
dered 
to the 
English, 
Rept. 3d, 
1664. 
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pr. 1. took possession in the name of his master, and called 

Pp.t the place ew York. 

cam 13. A part of the English fleet, under Sir GrorGE 
CarTERET, sailed up the Hudson to Fort Orange, 
which surrendered and was named Albany. ‘The 

Dutch Dutch fort on the Delaware was also taken by the 

mem? English. The rights of property were respected, 

dered. and a treaty was made with the Five Nations. Zhe 
whole line of coast, from Acadia to Florida, was 
now in possession of the English. 


CHAPTER II. 
Pennsylvania and its Founder. 


1. Witt1AmM Penn, the great and good man, to 
£644. whom Pennsylvania owes its origin, was the son of 
Wiem Vice Admiral Sir William Penn; and was born in 
birth, & London, in 1644, To provide a place for his per- 

secuted brethren, of the denomination of Friends, 
or Quakers, was the leading object in his mind, 
when he planned a new emigration to America. 

2. His father had left claims to the amount of six- 

teen thousand pounds against the crown; and Penn, 

1681 finding that there was a tract yet ungranted, north 

March 4 Of Lord Baltimore’s patent, solicited and obtained 

pernet of Charles II. a charter of the country. It was 

vania, bounded east by the Delaware, extending westward 

through five degrees of Longitude, and stretching 

from twelve miles north of New Castle, to the 42d 

degree of latitude. It was limited on the south by 

a circle of twelve miles, drawn around New Castle, 

,to the beginning of the fortieth degree of north lati- 

tude. The king gave to the country the name of 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


13. What other places were taken by the English ? 

Cuapter II].—1. What kind of person was William Penn? Of 
which of the States is he the founder? Give an account of his birth 
and parentage. What was his motive in planting a new colony ? 
2. Of whom did Penn obtain a grant? What claim had he against 
the crown? What was the extent of Penn’s first patent? 


= 
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3. Soon after the date of this grant, two other pri. 
conveyances were made to Penn, by the Duke of pp... 
York; one of which embraced the present State of =" 
Delaware, and was called the “Territories ;” the Obtains 
3 : Delaware, 
other released all claims to Pennsylvania. 
4, Penn prepared a liberal constitution of civil 
governments for those who should become his colo- 
nists. Having sent out three ships, loaded with emi- gopt. 9, 
grants, and consigned to the care of his nephew, 1682. 
Co1oxe, Marxnam, he left Chester on board the Pn s*® 
Welcome, and with one hundred settlers, sailed for ce 
his province,—his benevolent heart full of hope and ~*~ 
courage. 
5. He landed at New Castle, and was joyfully re- 
ceived by the Swedes and Dutch, now amounting to 4 ices at 
two or three thousand. The next day, at their court- New 


house, he received from the agent of the Duke of eis 


York, the surrender of the “ Territories.” He then, 
with blended dignity and affection, assured the de- 
lighted throngs, that their rightssshould be respect- 
ed, and their happiness regarded. 

6. In honor of his friend, the duke, he next visit- yames 
ed New York; but immediately returning, he went Chester. 

: ; ; : 4+ 1682. 

to Upland, which he named Chester. Here a part 
of the pioneers, with Markham, had begun a settle- p,. 4 
ment; and here Penn called the first assembly. It The first 
consisted of an equal number from the province and “at 2 
the “ Territories.” By its first act, all the inhabitants, Chester. 
of whatever extraction, were naturalized. 

7, Penn was the first legislator, whose criminal 
code admitted the humane principle, that the object 
of punishment is not merely to prevent crime, but to 
reform the offender. Hence, his code seldom pmn- , 4, 
ished with death. The assembly sat three days, and three days 
passed fifty-nine laws; an evidence, that the time °?*”* 


3. What other conveyances were made to him?—4. How did 
Pein propose to treat. his settlers in respect to government? 
Whom did he send from England before he sailed? From what 
olace did he sail? In what vessel? With how many ?—5. What 
were. eircamstances of his first arrival ?—6, What place did he 
aext isit? Wkere go on his return? What was done in Chester ? 
7, What principle in legislation was Penn the first to teach ¢ 

3) 
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which belonged to the public, was not here consum- 
1. ed, either in personal abuse, or pompous declamation, 

8. Penn next paid a visit of friendship and busi- 
ness to Lord Baltimore, at West River. Though 
they differed on the question of boundaries, yet 
Gon feeling pervaded the interview. 

Penn had given to Colonel Markham, who pre. 
sca him, directions, that the natives should be 
treated kindly, and fairly; and accordingly no and 
had been entered upon, but by their consent. They 
had also been notified that Penn, to whom they gave 


Pen 
meets the the name of Onas, was to meet, and establish with 


Indian 
chiefs. 


1682 
Makes a 
treaty 
of peace. 


Penn lays 
out and 
names 
Philadul- 
phia. 


them, a treaty of perpetual peace. On the morning 
of the appointed day, under a huge elm at Shacka- 
maxon, now a suburb of Philadelphia, the Indian 
chiefs gathered from every direction, to see Penn, 
and to hear lis words; which Hae N regarded as those 
ot an angel. 

10. Penn gave them wise instructions, and solemn- 
ly appealed to the Almighty, that it was the ardent 
desire of his heart to do them good. “ He would not 

call them brothers or children, but they should be to 
him and his, as half of the same body.” The chiefs 
“then gave their pledge for themselves, and for their 
tribes, “to live in love with him and his children, 
as long as the sun and moon should endure.” The 
treaty was then executed, the chiefs putting down 
the emblems of their several tribes. The purchases 
of Markham were confirmed, and others made. 
After this, Penn went to a villa, which his 

nephew had built for his residence, opposite the site 
of Burlington, and called Pennsbury. Here he gave 
directions for laying out towns and counties; and 
in conjunction with the surveyor, Hoa, drew the 
plan of his capital; and in the spirit of “ brotherly 
love,” named it Pun. ADELPHIA. 


7. What can you say of the labors done by the assembly? Of 
what was this an evidence ?—8. Whom did Penn visit 2-—9, Low 
did he direct that the natives should be treated? Of what had 
they been notified? Give an account of the meeting.—t0. What 
did Penn say to the chiefs? How did the chiefs respond? Was 
a treaty made ?—I11. What did Penn after this? 


PENN’S DEPARTURE. : C3 


12. Vessels came fast with new settlers, until pr. 1. 
twenty-two, bearing two thousand persons, had ar- pp, 1 
rived. Some came so late in the fall, that they could &%& ¥v- 
not be provided with house-room in the rude dwell- Bass Ue 
ings of the new city: and “ the caves” were dug in of settlers , 
the banks of the river to receive them. Providence 
fed them,—by flocks of pigeons, and the fish of the 
tivers; and the Indians, regarding them as the chil- 
dren of Onas, hunted to bring them game. The 
season was unusually mild, 3 

13. Penn had left beyond the ovean his beloved 
_ family. Letters from England spoke of the sufferings 

of his quaker brethren, and he believed that he might 
exercise an influence there, to check persecution, 1684 
He embarked on’ the fourth of August; and wrote — Penn 
on board the ship an affectionate adieu to his prov- “pets 
ince, which he sent on shore before he sailed. - He England, 
said, “And t®ou, Philadelphia, virgin of the prov- 
ince! my soul prays for thee; that, faithful to the 
God of thy mercies, in the lite of righteousness, thou 
mayest be preserved unto the end!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


New Jersey—its settlement, and various claimants. 


1. Previous to the surrender of the Dutch, the 
Duke of York made a grant, of that part of his pat- 
ent lying between the Hudson and Delaware, to 
Lorp Berkevey and Sir GrorGE CarreReET. This 
tract was called Mew Jersey, in compliment to Sir 
George, who had been governor of the isle of Jersey. pipapeth 

2. In 1664, before the grant to Berkeley and town 
Carteret was known, three persons from Long Isl- .405 ce 
and purchased of the natives a tract of the country, ted. 


12. What can you say of new settlers ?—13. Why did Penn re- 


turn? When did he embark ? What send _on shore? 
Chapter 1V.—1. What grant was made? By whom? To whom ? 
What was the country ealled?—2. Who had made a previous 


settlement ? 


1664. 
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PT. u. which was called Elizabethtown, where a settlement 
“pp. L was commenced. Other towns were soon settled by 
cH. 1%. emigrants from the colonies, and from Europe. Thus, 
1665. opposite claims were created, which caused much 
discord between the proprietors and inhabitants, In 
1665, Berkeley and Carteret formed a constitution 
for the colony, and appointed Puirre CARTERET gov- 
ernor. He made Elizabethtown the seat of govern 
ment. 
3. Berkeley and Carteret, at first, held the prov- 
ince as joint property; but the former, becoming 
1669. weary with the care of an estate, which yielded him 
Beoley Neither honor nor profit, sold his share to Epwarp 
sells bis Bruuince, That gentleman, on being involved in 
~~ debt, found it necessary to assign his property for 
the benefit of his creditors; and William Penn was 
one of his assignees. 
4, New Jersey was now jointly held by Sir George 
Carteret, and Penn as agent for the assignees of Bil- 
Penn linge. But Penn perceiving the inconvenience of 
New Jer- Holding joint property, it was mutually agreed to 
sey to be separate the country into East and West Jersey ; 
“™ Carteret receiving the sole proprietorship of Hast J er- 
sey, and Penn and his associates, that of West Jersey. 
5. Penn divided West Jersey into one hundred 
shares, which were separately disposed of; and then, 
in that spirit of righteousness, whereby he won the 
contidence of all, he drew up the articles called “ the 
concessions.” By these, the proprietors ceded to the 
The “con- Planters, the privileges of free civil government ; ex- 
cessions.” pressly declaring,“ we put the power in the people.” 
Religion was left free, and imprisonment for debt 
prohibited. In two years, eight hundred new settlers 
came over, mostly quakers; persons of excellent 
character, and good condition. 


2. From whence were other towns soon settled? Did they all 
agree? What was done in 1665?—3. Which of the two proprie- 
tors sold his share? To whom? -How came William Penni to 
have a hand in Jersey affuirs?—4. How was New Jersey now 
held?) How and why was it divided?@—5, How did Penn proceed 
in regard to West Jersey ? 
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6. In 1682, East Jersey, the property of Carteret, Pr. 11. 


being exposed to sale, Penn, as agent for twelve Pp... 


quakers, purchased it. In 1683, these twelve propri- 1 
etors doubled their number, and obtained a new t683. 


24 Qua- 
patent from the Duke of York. ake 
7. Kast Jersey was now free from religious intol- ,Past 

5 Jersey. 


erance. This was the era of those civil wars of Great 
Britain, in which the English royal officers hunted 
the Cameronian Scots like wild beasts. Hundreds 
of the sufferers now came to East Jersey, and there, 
bringing their industrious and frugal habits, they 
were blessed with security, abundance, and content. 
8. Sir Epmunp Anpros, when governor of New 
York, under pretence of the claims of the Duke of eit 
York, usurped the government both in East and _ the 
West Jersey. He laid a tax upon all goods import- 7° 
ed, and upon the property of ail who came to settle 
in the country. 
9. Penn received complaints of these abuses, and 
with such strength of argument opposed the claims Le 
of the duke, that the commissioners, to whom the there also. 
case was referred, adjudged the duties to be illegal 
and oppressive: in consequence of which, in 1680 
they were removed, and the proprietors reinstated 
in the government. 
10. Epwarp Bim1incE was-appointed by the 
proprietors, governor; and in the next year, 1681, 
he summoned the first general assembly held in West ‘a 
Jersey. In 1682, the people, by the advice of Penn, general 
amended their government. Contrary to the wishes**"Y 
of the proprietors, the next year, they proceeded to 
elect their own governor. 


6. How did Penn come to have any thing to do with East Jer- 
sey? How did East Jersey proprietors now proceed !—7. What 
was the state of this colony ? he came to it?—8. What did Sir 
Edmund Andros ?—9. What did William Penn?—10. Whom did 
the proprictors appoint? What did Billinge in 1681? What did 
the people the next year? The next after this ? 
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THE DOWNFALL OF A CHIEF. 


CHAPTER V. 


Miantonomoh—Rhode Island and Connecticut obtain Charters— 
Elliot, the Apostle of the Indians. 


1. Durie the reign of Puritanism in England, 
the New England Colonies enjoyed a happy season 
of liberty and peace. This was occasionally inter- 
rupted by fears of the savages, who sometimes 


‘ manifested their warlike propensities. Sometimes 


1643. 
Mianto- 
nomoh 

seeks tho 
life of 
Uneas. 


But loses 
his own. 


they attacked and destroyed each other. 
2. Miantonomoh sought the life of Uncas, because 


che was aware, that he could not make him unite in 


a conspiracy, which he was exciting against the 
whites. A Pequod whom he hired, wounded the 
Mohegan chief, and than fled to him for protection. 
He refused to surrender the assassin to the demand 
of the court at Hartford, but dispatched him with 
his own hand. 

3. Miantonomoh drew out his warriors openly 
against Uncas, in violation of a treaty, to which the 
authorites of Connecticut were a party. Uncas met 
and vanquished him by a stratagem, and took him 
prisoner; but he resigned him to the court. They 
dcliberated—and then returned the noble savage to 
his captor. Uncas killed him,—without torture, but 
with circumstances of cannibal barbarity. 

4. Roger Williams was now the Father of Rhode 
Island, as he had formerly been the Founder. He 
twice crossed the ocean, and at length succeeded in 
obtaining a charter, including the islands, and con- 


1651. frming the limits of the State; as they now ewist. 


R. Island 
first in 
religious 
freedom. 


Rhode Island, if not great in territory, is rich, in the 
fame of having been the first to set the example, 


since followed by the nation at large, of entire “ soul-’ 


liberty” in matters of religion. 


Cuapter V.—1. How did the reign of Puritanism in England 
affect New England ?—2, Give an account of the beginning of tlhe 
war between Miantonomoh and Uneas.—3. Of the close of the 
contest.—4, What charter was obtained for Rhode Island? For 
what is Rhode Island distingnished ? 


——_—— a 
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5. When Cuartes II. was restored, his power pp rr 
was acknowledged in New England; but the colo- pp, 7 
nies had melancholy forebodings. Yet the authori- om v. 
ties of Connecticut, by the eminent Joun Winrurop, 
son of the first governor of Massachusetts, even at — 
this difficult period, successtully applied to the court coe: 
of England tor a charter. They plead, that they younger 
had obtained their lauds, by purchase, from the na- Sthror 
tives, and by conquest from the Pequods, who made ated 
on them a war of extermination; and they had min- ved 
gled both their blood and their labor with the soil. 

6. Winthrop appeared before the king with such 
a gentle dignity of carriage, and such appropriate 
conversation, as won the royal favor. It is said he 
brought to the mind of Charles some interesting rec- Winthrop 
ollections, by the present of a ring, which Lad been *n4 the 
given to his grandiather as a pledge, by au ancestor A 
of the monarch. 

7. The king granted a liberal charter, which in- 
cluded New LHuven. That province, however, had 
not been cousuited, and justly feit aggrieved; as a 
relinguishiment Of ils separate existence was thereby pegs, 
required, But at length, the great expediency of ae 
the measure becoming fully apparent, the wrdon of united 
Vew Laven with Connecticut was completed, Win- vith 
throp was chosen governor, He received seventeen ; 
annual elections. 

8. Colonel Nichols, who was sent over to command 
the expedition against New Netherlands, was one of 
four commussiouers, who had been appointed by the 
king, not only for conquering the Dutch, but tor Nicho's, 
humbling the colonies. The people telt much ag- Pe 
grieved. Massachusetts resisted every exercise of Oe 
tier power, and two of their number, Catr and: 7** 
Cartwright, left the country in high displeasure, 


5. By whom did the people of Connecticat apply for a charter ? 
What reasons did they plead ?—6. How did Wintirop behave ? 
7) What kind of a charcer was obtained ¢ How was it with respect 
to New Haven? Who was chosen governor ?—8. What can you 
say of Colonel Nichols? How did the people feel ib Which col- 
ony resisted? What did two of the commissioners # 
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pT.i 9, This was the period of the labors of Joun EL. 
PD.1. Lot, called the apostle of the Indians. He beneld 
ou. ¥. with pity the ignorance and spiritual darkness of the 
savages, and determined to devote himself to their 
conversion. He first spent some years in the study 
of their language. The General Court of the proy- 
ince passed an order, requesting the clergy to report 
1646. the best means of spreading the Gospel among the 
aeuiots natives; and Elliot took this occasion to meet with 
ing with the Indians at Nonantum, afew miles west of Boston. 
Intiens, LIS meetings for religious worship and discourse 
were held, whenever favorable opportunities could 

be found or made. ; 

10. His efforts to teach the natives the arts and 
usages of civilized life, were also unremitted and 
arduous; “for civility,” it was said, “must go hand 
in hand with Christianity.” These efforts and their 

Indians effects, exhibit the children of the forest in a most 

converted. interesting point of view, and show the transform. 
ing power of the Gospel. Their dispositions and 
lives underwent a real change. Some of their num- 
bers became teachers, and aided in the conversion 
of others. 

11. In 1655, Elliot had completed his translation 
of the New Testament into the Indian language, 
and in two years more the Old was added. Thus 

1657. the mighty labor of learning the difficult tongue of 
Elliot the Indians, of making from its oral elements, a writ- 
completes ten language, and that of translating the whole bi- 
lation ble, was, by zeal and persevering labor, accomplished, 
fit, It was the first Bible printed in America. But both 
the Indian and his language are now extinct, and 
Elliot’s Bible is a mere literary curiosity. 
2674. 12. In 1674, there were fourteen towns of “ pray- 
Petes ing Indians,” and six gathered churches. The Indian 
Indians” Converts had much to encounter. Their great chiefs 


J. Elliot. 


9. What was John Elliot called? Give an account of the be- 
ginning of his labors.—10. Did Elliot teach the natives at y thing 
but religion? What success had he ?—11. What great labor did 
Elliot perform in respect to the Bible ?—12. How many towns 
were there of the ‘‘ Praying Indians ?” 


THE GREAT INDIAN CHIEF. 


hated Christianity. Although it made their subjects | 


willing to do the right, yet it set them to reflect,— 
and, thus to find out, that there was a right for them 
to have, as well as to do. This tended to subvert the 
absolute arbitrary sway, which the sachem, howeve1 
he might allow it to slumber, did actually possess; 
and which he naturally felt unwilling to relinquish. 
Of these chiefs, Pare of Pokanoket, was peculiarly 
the foe of the Christian religion. 


——_>— -- 


CHAPTER VI. 


King Philip’s War — Destruction of the Narragansetts and 
Pokanokets. 


1. Pamir was the younger of the two sons of 
Massasoit. He had become embittered against the 
English, by the death of his brother, which he ascrib- 
ed to them; and though he was thus left sole chief- 
tain of the Pokanokets, yet he deeply felt his loss, 
and bitterly resented it. 

2. The extension of the English had alarmed the 
savage nations, The new race, whon their fathers 
received, when a poor and feeble band, were now 
gradually spreading themselves over the land, and 
assuming to be its sovereigns. But the natives were 
yet numerous, and, by union, they might extirpate 
the whites, and regain the country. Thus thought 
Philip, as he secretly plotted, to bring to pass, his 
cruel designs, 

3. The Narragansetts, so long friendly, were now 
under the rule of Conancuet, the son of Miantono- 
moh; and doubtless he remembered the benefits 
which his father had bestowed upon the whites, and 
their refusal to hear his last plea for mercy. 


12. What feelings and opinions had the great chiefs? Who in 


particular was hostile? 7. P ‘ 

OCnapter VI.—1. Why was Philip embittered against the Eng- 
lish ?—2. What alarmed the savages? What did Philip think 
and do?—3, Who was Conanchet? What was his dispos‘t‘on 


towards the English ? is 
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KING PHILIP’S WAR. 


4. SausamAN, one of the natives whom Elliot had 
instructed in Christianity, gave to the English inti- 
mations of Philip’s designs. Sausaman was soon 
after murdered. On investigation, the Plymouth 


man's dis-court found that the murder was committed by 


closure 
and 
death. 


1675. 
June 24, 
Swansey 
attacked, 


duly 5. 
The Con- 
gre s 
raise an 
army. 


Compel 

the Nar. 

to make 
peace 


three of Philip’s most intimate friends; and forth- 
with they caused them to be executed. 

5. On the 20th of June, Philip’s exasperated war- 
riors attacked Swansey, in New Plymouth. The 
colonists appeared in defence of the place, and the 
Indians fled. The English force marched into the In. 
dian towns, which, on their approach, were deserted. 
But the route of the savages avas marked by the ruins 
of buildings, which had been burned, and by the heads 
and hands of the English, which were fixed upon poles 
by the wayside. The troops, finding that they could 
not overtake them, returned to Swansey. 

6. The little congress of the colonies, meeting at 
Boston, were unanimous in deciding that the war 
must be prosecuted with vigor; and each colony 
furnish means, according to its ability. Of the 
thousand men which they determined to send imme. 
diately into,the field, Massachusetts was to furnish 
five hundred and twenty-seven, Connecticut three 
hundred and fifteen, and Plymouth one hundred 
and fifty-eight. Subsequently the ‘commissioners 
voted to raise double this number. 

7. The army was sent from Swansey into the 
country of the Narragansetts, and negotiating, 
sword in hand, with that confederacy, on the 15th 
of July, a treaty of peace was concluded. It was 
stipulated among other things, to give forty coats 
to any one of the Narragansetts, who should bring 
Philip alive,—twenty for his head, and two for each 
of his subjects delivered as prisoners 


4. Wow did the Englist become acquainted with Philip’s de. 
signs ? What did the Plymouth court?—5. When and where did 
Philip begin the war? What measures did the colonists pursae ? 
6. What ground did the commissioners take ? How was the num- 
ber of men, to be raised, apportioned ?—7. Where was the army 
sent? What treaty was made? Whats was stipalated ? 
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8. The Indian king retreated, with his warriors, pvr. 11. 
to a swamp at Pocasset, near Montaup. There, on pyp.1_ 
the 18th, the colonists attacked them, but gained no % 
decisive advantage. Philip then went to the vicin- 
ity of Connecticut river; but to the inhabitants, Re 
everywhere in danger, and in fear, he seemed to be opie 
everywhere present. Captain Hutchinson, with a szz_ 
company of horse, was drawn into an ambush, near 
Brookfield, where he was mortally wounded, and 3220%- 
sixteen of his company were killed. The Indians in Mass. 
then burned the town. 
£ 9. Intending to collect a magazine and garrison 
at Hadley, Captain Lathrop, with a corps of the 
choicest young men, selected from the vicinity of 
Boston, was sent to transport a quantity of corn sept. 18, 
from Deerfield, to that place. They were suddenly 34002¥ 
attacked by the Indians, and though they fought : 
with great bravery, they were almost all eut off. 

The brook, by which they fought, flowed red,—and 
to this day is called “* Bloody Brook.” 

10. In October, the Springfield Indians, who had _ oct. 1. 
previously been friendly, concerted with the hostile (valley 
tribes, and set fire to that town. While its flames oy oe 
were raging, they attacked Hadley, but were re- “next 
pulsed.* chapter.) 

11. Conanchet now violated the treaty, and not 
only received Philip’s warriors, but aided their opet- Goran. 
ations against the English. On the 18th of Decem- chet 
ber, one thousand troops were collected from the ihe treaty 
different. colonies, under the command of Jostan 
Winstow, of Plymouth. After a stormy night 
passed in the open air, they waded through the 
snow sixteen miles; and about one o’clock, on the 
afternoon of the 19th, they arrived near the enemy?s 
fortress. 


8. Give an account of King Philip’s movements. What was 
the condition of the inhubitants ? What befel Capt. Hutchinson ? 
9 (ive un account of Capt. Lathrop and his company.—10. W hat 
treachery was practised by the Springfield Indians ?— UL. What 
was now the conduct of Conanchet ? What number of troops went 
to attack him? At what time, and under what cireymstances did 


they march @ 
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per.u. 12. It was ona rising ground, in the midst of a 

Pp.1. swamp; and was so fortified with palisades, and 

cu vt thick hedges, that only by crossing a log, which lay 

over a ravine, could it be approached. The officers 

Ae led the men directly across the narrow and danger- 

switp ous bridge. The first were killed, but others press- 

‘ed on, and the fort was entered. Conanchet and 

his warriors at first forced the English to retire; but 

they resumed the fight, defeated the savages, and 

Ind.k. again entering the fort, they set fire to the Indian 

1000. dwellings. One thousand warriors were killed ; 

three hundred, and as many women and children, 

were made prisoners. About six hundred of their 

wigwams were burnt, and many helpless sufferers 
perished in the flames. 

13. The wretched remains of the tribe took shel- 

Famine ter in the recesses of a cedar swamp,—covering 

and cold. themselves with boughs, or burrowing in the ground, 

and feeding on acorns or nuts, dug out with their 

hands from thesnow. Many who escaped a sudden, 

—thus died a lingering death. Conanchet was 

ova” made prisoner in April, and was offered his freedom 

death. if he would enter into a treaty of peace. The chief: 
tain indignantly refused, and was put to death. 

14. In the spring of 1676, the colonial troops 
were almost universally victorious. Jealousies arose 
among the different tribes of savages, and while 

1676, 31°" numbers were slain, many deserted the com- 
Philip, Mon cause. Philip had attempted to rouse the 
attempts Mohawks against the English; and had, for this pur- 
Miiswke pose, killed a number of the tribe, and attributed 
their death to the whites. His perfidy was detected, 

and he fled to Montaup, whither he was pursued. 

15. In the midst 6f these reverses, Philip remain- 
ed unshaken in his enmity. His chief men, as also 
his wife and family, were either killed or made pris- 


12. Describe the fort—the approach of the troops—the second 
attack—the destruction of the Indians.—13. What happened to 
the remains of the tribe? To Conanchet?—14, How did the 
colonial troops succeed in 1676? Where was Philip ?—15. How 
did he bear his adversity ? 
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oners ; and, while he wept bitterly, for these domes- p'r. 11. 
tic bereavements, he shot one of his men who pro- pp. 1 
posed submission, After being driven from swamp && 
to swamp, he was at last shot near Montaup, by the £676. 
brother of the Indian whom he had thus killed. ‘ua 
16, Of the scattered parties which remained, 
many weré captured. Some sought refuge at the 
north. These afterwards served as guides, to those 
parties of hostile French and Indians, who came 
down and desolated the provinces. In this dreadful !™Philip’s 
contest, New England lost six hundred inhabitants, England 
and a great amount of property. Fourteen towns °° 
had been destroyed, and a heavy debt incurred. 
Yet the colonies received no assistance from Eng- 
land ;—and they asked none. The humane Irish 
sert the sufferers some relief. 
17. If Philip’s war was to the whites disastrous, 
to the savage tribes it was ruinous. The Pokano- 
kets and the Narragansetts henceforth disappear 
from history. The “ praying Indians” were mostly 
of the Massachusetts confederacy; and although qm, 
they suffered much, being suspected by the red men Jndian 
because they were Christians, and by the whites be- aestroyea 
cause they were Indians, they yet had a remnant 
left. Elliot watched his scattered flocks, and ex- 
posed himself to many dangers on their account. 
The wreck of four towns remained from the four- 
teen which the converts numbered before the war, 


CHAPTER VII. 


The regicides—New Hampshire and Maine—-Charter of Massa- 
chusetts annulled. 


1, Tue regicides, a term which, in English and 
American history, refers especially to those men 


15, How did he come to his end?—16. What became of his 
followers? How many inhabitants of New England were destroyed 
during this bloody war? Who sent relief?—17. What were the 
consequences of the war to the Indians? How did it affect the 


praying Indians ? 
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pT. 11. who signed the death-warrant of Charles I, were, 
“pp. after the restoration of his son, proscribed. Three 
on. vit. of their number, GorrE, WuHaLey, and Dixwett, 
The threec2me to America. They were at Boston and Cam- 
regicides. bridge, and under romantic circumstances were 
shielded from their pursuers at New Haven. At 
length, Whalley and Goffe found refuge in the house 
of Mr. Russel, minister of Hadley, where they lived 
in profound concealment. 
2. Goffe had. been a military commander. Look- 
ing from the window of his hiding-place, he saw, on 
a Sabbath day, as the people were collecting for 
public worship, a body of ambushed Indians stealing 
1675. upon them. Suddenly he left his confinement, and 
Hey: appeared among the gathering worshippers, his white 
LEY hur and beard and loose garments streaming to the 
sven Y winds. He gives the alarm, and the word of com- 
mand; and the men, already armed, are at once 
formed, and bearing down upon the foe. When 
they had conquered, they looked around for their 
preserver. [le had vanished during the fray; and 
they tully believed that he had been an angel, seut 
from heaven for their deliverance. 
3. Of the three judges, who cast themselves upon 
The the Americans, not one was betrayed. The meanest 
regiciles of the people could not be induced, by the price set 
betrayed, upon their heads, to give them up; and they now 
rest, in peaceful graves, upon our soil. 
4. Maine. In 1677, a controversy, which had ex- 
isted for some time, between the government of Mas- 
ee sachusetts and the heirs of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
“Maine relative to the district of Maine, was setiied in Eng- 
i tte, land, and the territory assigned to the latter. Upon 
Gorges. this, Mussachusetts purchased the title, and Muine 
becume a province of that colony. 
5. New Mampsuire. In 1679, a commission was 


* 


Cuaprer VIl.—-1. Who were the regicides? Which of them 
came to America? Where were they ?—2. During King Philip's 
war what were the circumstances of Goffe’s appearing at Hadley ? 
3. Were either of the three judges betrayed (4. How did Mas- 
sachusetts acquire a title to Maine @ 
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made out by order of Charles IL, for the separation Pr. u. 
of New Hampshire from the jurisdiction of Mas- pp. 1. 
sachusetts, and its erection into a royal province, “% Yt 
The assembly was to be chosen by the people, the 1679 
president and council to be appointed by the crown. Wott a’ 
This colony henceforth manifested that stability of  reval 
character, for which, no less, than for its sublime” 
piles of mountains, it is cailed “the Granite State”? NH. 
The people first thanked Massachusetts for the care ecu 
she had taken of their infant condition; and next 
determined “that no law should be valid, unless 
made by the assembly, and approved by the people.” 

6. Epwarp CRANFIELD, a needy speculator, was 
selected by Mason, and sent from England, to be 
the governor of New Hampshire. But le could 1682, 
neither outwit nor overawe the rugged patriots; Msson 
nor with all the advantages of law, eject them from Cranfield 
their lands; though, for many years, he gave them °™® 
great annoyance. 

7. Charles II. made additional navigation acts, by ‘ 
which he would have entirely destroyed the com- 
merce of the colonies, had they been observed. But 
they were evaded, and opposed, especially in Massa- yey, 
chusetts; and Edward Randolph was sent over by the Randoiph, 
king, to see that these oppressive laws were executed. 

8. James II., who declared, that there should be 
no free governments in his dominions, issued writs 
against the charters of Connecticut and Rhode Isl-cnanest. 
and. These colonies presented letters and addresses, *39°¢et- 
which contained expressions of humble duty. The James‘. 
- king construed them into an actual surrender of their 1685. 
charters; and proceeded to establish a temporary 
‘government over New England. Sir Epmunp An- 


DROS was appointed governor-general, 


5. What happened to New Hampshire in 1679? Why is New 
Hampshire called the Granite State?—6. Who was selected by 
Mason as governor? What was beyond his power to do?—7. How 
did King Charles proceed in regard to navigation laws? Tow did 
the colonists? Whom did the king send over? For what pur- 
pose (8. What writs did James II. issue? What did R. I. and 
Conn. ? How did the king next proceed? Who did he send over 


as governor-general ? 
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PT. II. /9. Sir Edmund began his career with the most flat- 
Pp. tering professions of his regard to the public safety 
cm. vt ond happiness. It was, however, well observed, that 
“Nero concealed his tyrannical dispositions more 
years than Sir Edmund did months.” , Soon after 
1686. his arrival in the country, he sent to Connecticut, 
Sir B.Ar- demanding the surrender of the charter. This being 
New Eng- refused, in 1687, he came with a guard to Hartford, 
land.“ during the session of the general assembly, and in 
person required its delivery. 

10. After debating until evening, the charter was 
yoo produced and laid on the table, where the assembly 
hid in tho Were sitting. Suddenly the lights were extinguished, 
Chatter and onesof the members privately conveyed it away, 
on Wyilis’ and hid it in the cavity of a large oak-tree. The 
(The ola candles were officiously relighted, but the charter 
oak was Was Gone 5 and no discovery could be made of it, or, 

down, at that time, of the person who carried it away. The 
1896.) oovernment of the colony was, however, surrendered 
to Andros. 

11. Massachusetts, where Sir Edmund resided, 

was the principal seat of despotism and suffering. 
1687 In 1688, New York and New Jersey were added 
1689. to his jurisdiction; and for more than two years, 
there was a general suppression of charter govern- 
ments throughout the colonies, and a perpetual series 
of tyrannical exactions, 
12. But the king had made himself as much de- 
tested at home, as his governor had abroad. The 
1688. British nation, putting aside the fiction of the divine 
 Revela. Light of legitimate sovereigns, asserted that of human 
tion” in nature, by declaring that an oppressed people may 
Buel. change their rulers. They forced the king to ab- 
dicate, and completed what is called the English 
“ Revolution,” by placing William and Mary on the 
throne. : 


9. How did Sir Edmund begin? Why did he go to Hartford 4 
10. What happened during his visit?—1 1. What took place from 
16:7 to 1689%—12. What fiction or false principle did the English 
pie cra What right did they assert? What is this event 
called @ : 
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13. Great was the joy of New England. Even pv.1. 
on the first rumor of the British Revolution, the pp. 1. 
authorities of Boston seized and imprisoned Andros ° ¥™ 
and’ Randolph. As a temporary government, they anaros 
organized a committee of safety, of which the aged and Ran- 
GOVERNOR Brapsrreer, accepted the presidency ; Belin 
though he knew that, if the intelligence proved false, 
it might cost him his life. 

14. The change of government produced by the 
removal of Andros, left New Hampshire in an un- 
settled state. Mason had died in 1685, leaving his 
two sons heirs to his claims. The people earnestly 1685 
petitioned to be again united with Massachusetts, “ytacon” 
but their wishes were frustrated by SamurL ALLEN, pe 
who had purchased of the heirs of Mason, their title pays his 
to New Hampshire. Allen received a commission "te. 
as governor of the colony, and assumed the govern- 
ment in 1692. 

15. When the intelligence was confirmed, that 
William and Mary were seated on the throne, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut resumed their charters; but Conn. and 
King William resolutely refused to restore to Massa- sam their 
chusetts her former system of government. Andros, ¢h?!trs 
Randolph, and others, were ordered to England for 


trial. . 


CHAPTER VIIL 
N. York—Its Governors—Leisler—Quakers in Massachusetts. 


1. Arrer the surrender of the Dutch, Cotonren 
Nicwors entered upon the administration of the 
government of New York, which he conducted with Lovelace 
great prudence, integrity, and moderation. The 166%. 
people, however, continued without civil rights, all 
authority being vested in the royal governor and 


13. What was done in Boston?—14. What took place in New 
Wampshire ?—15. What happened in the other New England 
provinees? Who were sent to England? : 

Cuarter VIII.—1. How did Colonel Nichols govern in New 


York. 


“he 


* 
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Pr. 1 council. Nichols returned to England, and was suc 
pp.t ceeded by Lorp Lovetace. 
om vut 9, In 1673, England and Holland were again in- 
volved in war, and Holland sent over a small fleet 
1673. regain her American possessions. This force ar- 
ae: rived at New York, and demanded a surrender, 
take New which was made without resistance. The Dutch 
’ took immediate possession of the fort and city, and 
soon after of the whole province. 
3. The next year, 1674, the war terminated, and 
2674. New York was restored to the English. The Duke 
N. York of York, to prevent controversy about his title to 
restored. : 
the territory, took out a new patent, and the same 
year appointed Sir Epmunp ANpROs, governor. 

4, Andros claimed jurisdiction over that part of 
Connecticut west of the river, it having been includ- 
ed in the grant to the Duke of York. To seize it, 
he arrived off the fort, at Saybrook, with an armed 

cues torce. The governor and council, being apprised of 
repulsed hig design, sent a few troops under Captain Bull, 
Supe who conducted himself with such spirit, that Andros, 
jocosely declaring that his “horns should be tipped 
with gold,” made no further attempt. 
~ 5. In 1682, Andros was removed from the govern- 
ment of New York. The succeeding year was a 
1682. happy era in the history of this colony. The excel- 
Pong. Tent CoLoNEL DonGaN arrived as governor, and the 
1683. ‘esires of the people, for a popular government, 
First Were gratified. Zhe first general assembly was 
Acces convoked, consisting of a council and eighteen rep- 
resentatives. Governor Dongan surpassed all his 
predecessors in attention to affairs with the Indians, 
by whom he was highly esteemed. 

6. The news from Europe, that the inhabitants of 

England had resolved to dethrone James, and offer 
1688. the crown to William and Mary, raised the hopes of 


teisler. the disaffected. Among these, was Jacos Lrersixr, 


2. What happened in 1673?—3. What took place in 1674 ?—4, 
Give an account of Andros’s attempt to take Connecticut.—5. What 
happened in 1682? What the next year?’—6. What happened in 
New York when news came of the expulsion of King James. 
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an active militia captain, and a favoyite of the people. pr. 1. 
He was not, however, a man of talents, but received pp. 1, 
the guiding impulses of his conduct from the supe- “! 
rior envre@ies of his son-in-law, Jacop Mripornr, 

7. By his counsel, Leisler, at the head of a few 
men, declared tor William and Mary, and took pos-, 43 

- , . > x 5 x se1sier as 
session of the fort of New York. His party inereas- sumes to 
ed to more than five hundred. The governor left ,#! Ya 
the province, and Leisler assumed to administer the  lam’s 
government. Milborne went to Albany, and made “°"* 
himself master of the place. The regular authorities 
were against these lawless proceedings, 

8. King William now commissioned Henry 
SLouGHTER, as governor of New York. Never gggq, 
was a governor more needed, and never was one Sioughter 
more destitute of every qualification for the office. y°yor. 
He refused to treat with Leisler; but put him, and 
several of his adherents to prison. Finally, that un- 
fortunate man, together with his son-in-law, perished 
upon the gallows. Their execution was disapproved my 
by the people; and their property, which was con- 
fiscated, was afterwards restored to their descendants, 

9. Motives derived from pure religion, are the 
best, and most effective, of all which influence hu- 
man conduct. But when the religious feeling of men , Pa 
becomes perverted, all history shows, that it then feeling. 
produces the very worst effects. Under the influence 
of this feeling, in its right operation, our Puritan 
forefathers resisted oppression in England, suffered 
hardship, and braved death, to enjoy their religion 
unmolested. 

10. But they were not free from the common 
error of their age, which was, that all, in the same ean 
community, must, on religious subjects, think very perverted 
much alike. The Puritans believed their way was 


6. Who was Jacob Leisler?—7. Give an aceount of his and 
Milborne’s operations.—8. Who was Henry Sloughter ? ow did 
he proceed in regard to Leisler 2—9. What may be said of motives 
derived from true religion? When the religious feeling of bodies 
of men become perverted, how is it then? What did our Puritan 
forefathers, under the impulse of right religious feeling ?—10, 
What was the common error of their age ? 
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PT. 1. certainly right, and they were utterly unwilling, that 

Pp. any should be among them, who should teach any 

ou. 1X. thing different. This produced uncharitableness to- 
wards others, and the bad effects of the religious 
sentiment perverted, 

11. The denomination of Friends or Quakers, had 
arisen in England. They had heard that the Puritans 
exercised a persecuting spirit, as in the cases of Mrs, 

rp Lutchinson and Roger Williams. They also thought 
friendsor the Puritan religion consisted too much in outward 
Quakers. frm, and too little in inward sanctity. The Quakers 
believed, that they were called by a voice from a 
divine inward monitor, to go to New England, par- 
ticularly to Boston, and there warn the people of 

their errors. 

12. The Puritans, when they came, imprisoned 
them, and sent them away. The Quakers came 

1660. 22un, and boldly denounced that, which the Puri- 

dexecuted tans held dearer than life. Laws-ewere made to ban- 

in Mess. is}, them, prohibiting return, on pain of death. The 

Quakers came back, and four were actually hanged, 

93 The Puritans then became convinced of their error ; 

released. opened their prison doors, and released twenty-eight 
persons, 


CHAPTER IX. 
Jesuit Missionaries of France—Their Discoveries. 


1, From the devotion of the Puritans, and the 
Quakers, we turn to that of the Jesuit Missionaries 

enon France ; and im all, we perceive “ the operation 
devotion Of that common law of our nature, which binds the 
ene heart of man to the Author of his being.” The 
esuit missionaries desired to extend the benefits of 
Christian redemption to the heathen; yet they un- 


10. Were the Puritans free from it?--11. What induced the 
Quakers to come to Massachusetts ?—12. How were they treated ? 

Cuarrer [X.—1. When we see that different sects are willing 
to suffer death, in the service of God, what do we percoive ? 


FRENCH ATTEMPTS '10 COLONIZE NEW YORK. 


fortunately united worldly policy with religious en- 
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thusiasm ; and sought, not only to win souls to Christ, pp. 1, 


but subjects to the king of France and the papal 
dominion. 

2. The Catholics, already in Canada, seconded 
their efforts; and in 1640, Montreal was founded, to 
give the missionaries a starting point, nearer the 
scene of their operations. Within thirteen years, 
the wilderness of the Hurons was visited by sixty 
missionaries, mostly Jesuits. Making the Huron set- 
tlements of St. Louis and St. Ignatius, their central 
station, they carried the gospel to the surrounding 
tribes; and thus visited and became the first Euro- 
pean explorers of the southern portion of Upper 
Canada, of which they took possession for the French 
king. 

3. One of these missionaries, Isaac Joguxs, un- 
daunted by the terrors of the Mohawk name, went 
among these savages, and was imprisoned. He 


Ou. Ix. 


L634 
to 
L649. 
60 mis- 
sionaries. 


1646. 
Father 
Jdogues. 


escaped, but afterwards attempted a permanent mis-k. by Ind. 


sion. Arriving at the Mohawk castle, at Johnstown, 
he was accused of blighting the corn of the Indians, 
by spells of sorcery. Being condemned, he received 
his death blow with composure. His head was hung 
on the palisades of the fort, and his bedy thrown 
into the placid stream. ii j 

4, Circumstances changed. ‘The missionaries were 
received among each tribe of the Five Nations. Rude 
chapels were constructed, where the natives chanted 
the services of the Romish church. But when the 
missionaries sought to bring their lives under the 


His body 
thrown, 
into the 

Mohawk. 


French 
attempta 
to colo- 


influence of Christian principles as regards war and nize N.¥ 


the treatment of prisoners, the fierceness of their 
character prevailed. They returned to their former 
customs, gave up their religion, and expelled the 


1. What two principles of conduct did the Jesuits unite ?—2, 
When was Montreal founded? For what object? Learn from 
the Map of this period, in connection with the book, the central 
station of the missionaries. What part of the country did the 
missionaries take possession of for the French king ?—3. Give an 
account of Father Jogues.—4. Of the further attempts to convcrt 


the Indians of New York. 
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pri missionaries Thus ended the attempts of the French 
Pp. L to colonize New York. 
cir 5. Famer Aviovez, bent on a voyage of dis- 
covery, early in September, passed Wackinae, into 
ae Lake Superior, Sailing along the high banks and 
~ rake pictured rocks of its southern shore, he rested, be. 
sapee® yond the bay of Keweena, on that of Chegoimegon. 
Here was the great village of the Chippewas. 

6. A grand council of ten or twelve tribes was, at 
the moment, assembled, to prevent the young braves 
of the Chippewas and Sioux, from taking up the 

Jet tomahawk against each other. In this assembly 
came forward the missionary, and steed, and com- 
manded, in the name of his heavenly and of his 
earthly master, that there should be peace. 

7. The Indians listened with reverence. They 
had never before seen a white man, Soon they built 
a chapel; and there they devoutly chanted their 

& Beet vesper and matin hymns; and the mission of St 
> EXprit was founded. The scattered Hurons and Ot- 
tawas here collected around the missionary; and he 
preached to the Pottawotamies, the Sacs and Foxes, 

the Minois, and the Sioux, 

S. From each of these tribes, he gained deserip- 
tions of their country, their lakes and rivers, of 

Tre Which he made reports te his government. He 
gest especially dwelt on what he had heard of the 
heardog Fiver ‘* Mesipi.” He urged the sending of small eal- 
nies of French emigrants, te make permanent Sete 
tlements in the west. e. 
ages, _ 9 A-small company, headed by two missi 

St Marrs Cuaupre Danton, and James Marquette, found 

fended the first French settlement within the li of 
66g, United States. It is at St Mary's, on the falls be 

Grea tween the Lakes ea and Huron. <Allouez | 

z 5 


ed 


— 


By. founded a mission at 


5. Give an account of Father Allones's roxte to th 
the Chippewas, and shew it on the Map.—6. What 
Allovez at this vi &—T. How was it with the Indi 
was the mission ealled ®—-8&, What-information was | 
meus 2-9. What account can pou give af St. Mi 
did Allewes found a mission ? “* 


- 
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10. Marquette selected a young Illinois as his pvr. 1. 
companion, and learned from him the language of pp, 1. 
his nation. The Iurons heard with astonishment, o! %® 
that he had formed the bold design of exploring the - 
great river of the west ;—notwithstanding their as- quette’s 
sertions, that its monsters devoured men and canoes,- °°!" 
its warriors never spared the stranger, and its climate 
was rite with death. 

11, Marquette walked from Green Bay,—follow- 
ing the Fox river, and crossed the Portage from its 
head waters to those of the Wisconsin ; when, with 1672 
no companion but his countryman Jour, he embark- Follows 
ed upon its bosom, and pursued its course, unknow- wit 
ing whither it would lead. Solitary they floated to the 
along, till, in seven days, they entered, with inex- ™* 
pressible joy, the broad Mississippi, They con- 
tinued to float with its lonely current, until, near 


the mouth of the Moingona, they perceived marks 


of population, 

12. Disembarking, they found, at fourteen miles 
from the river, a village of the natives. Old men 
met them with* the calumet,—told them they were 
expected, and bade them enter their dwellings in Jhejan 
peace. The missionaries declared, by the council-. courtesy. 
fire, the claims of the Christian religion, and the 
right of the king of France, to their territory. ‘The 
Indians feasted them, and sent them away with the 
gift of a peace-pipe, embellished with the various col- 
ored heads and necks of bright and beautiful birds. 

13. Sailing on their solitary way, the discoverers 
saw that most remarkable confluence of rivers— Discovers 
the vast Missouri, coming from the west and see 
spreading its clay-colored and_fiercer current, 
like clouds, over the pure dark waters of the 
more sluggish Mississippi. They saw, and passed 
the mouth of the Ohio, nor stopped till they had 
sailed beyond that of the Arkansas. There they 


10. What was said by the Indians to deter Marquette from 


executing his design?—11. Give an account of his route, and 
I ‘t on the Map.—12. What happened at an Indian village? 


tra : 
=13. Deseribe, and trace Marquette’s route, to its farthest extent. 
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desert.” 
1674. 14. Marquette now retraced his course to the Ili- 
Returns nois,—entered and ascended that river, and beheld 
Bay. the beautiful fertility of its summer prairies, abound 
ing in game.- He visited Chicago, and in September 
was again at Green Bay. 
15. The next year, on the banks of the little stream 
1675. now called by his name, Marquette retired from the 
darauette company with which he was journeying—to pray, 
“Lake by a rude altar of stones, beneath the silent shade. 
Michigan. There, half an hour afterwards, his dead body was 
found. He was buried on the shore of the lake; 
and the Indian fancies that his spirit still controls 
its storms. 
i6. As Joliet, the companion of Marquette, was 
returning from the west, to carry the tidings of their 
1679, ‘“scovery, he met at Frontenac, now Kingston, the 
La Salle. governor of the place, the energetic and highly gifted 
La Sauie,—whose genius kindling, at the descrip- 
tion of the missionary, he went to France, and was 
commissioned to complete the survey of the great 
river. 
Praag WE He returned to Frontenac, built a wooden 
first sail. canoe, of ten tons; and carrying a part of his com- 
ing ¥essel pany to the mouth of ‘Tonnewanta Creek, he there 
Erie. built the first sailing vessel which ever navigated 
Lake Erie. On his way across the lakes, he marked 
‘uxt Detroit as a suitable place for a colony, gave name 
naw. to Lake St. Clair, planted a trading-house at Mack- 
inaw, and finally cast anchor at Green Bay. : 


18. Here, he’ collected a rich cargo of furs, and’ 


13. What inhabitants did he find?—14. Describe, and trace 
his return.—15,. Give an aceount of the death of Marquette. 
16. Who was La Salle? Tow did he become interested, and 
what did he do¢—I17. Trace, and describe his route to Green 
Bay.—18. What steps did he here take? 
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sent back his brig to carry them to Niagara, Then, P’r. 1. 
in bark canoes, he moved his party south, to the PD.L 
head of lake Michigan. There he constructed the °™ 
Fort of the Miamis, His brig was unfortunately 
lost; but, with a small company, he steered reso- 
lutely west, accompanied by the Jesuit Hennepin. 

19. They reached, through many discouragements, 
by disaster, treachery, and climate, the great IIli- 679 
nois; and following its waters four days’ journey be- yennepi 
low Lake Peoria, La Salle there built a fort, which, mee 
. : : ore & Salle. 
in the bitterness of his spirit, he named Créve-cceur. 
Here he sent out a party under Hennepin, to ex- 
plore the sources of the Mississippi, and himself set . 
forth on foot to return to Frontenac. 

20. Hennepin followed the Illinois to its junction 
with the parent stream; then ascended that river 
above the falls to which he gave the name of St. 4680. 
Anthony. He afterwards reported, though falsely, He ex 
that he had discovered the sources of the Mississippi. gt. Antho- 

La Salle returned to his fort on the Illinois, built 2's Fas 
a small vessel, and the next year, he sailed down the 
Mississippi, till he reached its mouth. To the coun- 
try he gave the name of Louisiana, in honor of his 
sovereign, Louis XIV. 

21. Returning to France, the government sent 
him to colonize the country which he had visited ; 
but his fleet took a wrong direction, and he was car- 
ried, with his party, to Zewas, where he made the gc. 
settlement of St. Louis. Attempting to go to Lou- Ta Salle 
isiana on foot, a discontented soldier of his party, 'illed. 
gave him his death-shot. Texas was regarded as an 
appendage to Louisiana. 


19. Where did he go from thence? Whom did he send ont to 
explore ?——20. What was done by Hennepin? What next by La 
Saile?—21, What happened on his last return to America? 

; 6 
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CHAPTER X. 


North and South Carolina— The Great Patent—Mr. Locke’s 
Constitutio. . 


pr. 1, Arren Charles II. was restored, the people 
Pp. 1 about him, tcok advantage of his improvident good 
ou. x. nature, and want of conscientious scr uples. They 
thus gained } large tracts of American territory—and, 
. neither he who; gave, nor they who received, consid« 
atent of 
Carolina, ered, whether or not it was his to give. In 1663, the 
1663. king gave Carolina, which more justly belonged to 
“Spain, to Lord Clarendon the historian, Lord Asl. ley 
Cooper, earl of Shaftsbury, General Monk, afterwards 
duke of Albemarle, Lord Craven, the two Berkeleys, 
Sir John Colleton, and Sir George Carteret. 

2. These noblemen next aspired to the glory of 
founding a sovereignty, which should not only yield 
them money, but the fame of legislators: aud in 1667, 
Charles granted them the whole of the country, 
The grant from the mouth of the river St. Johns to 36° 33’ 
1665. north latitude; and from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ocean. To frame a government for the future em- 
pire, they secured the services of the well-known 
philosopher, Joun Locke, In the mean time the 
younger Berkeley, who was governor of Virginia, 

was to extend his rule over the whole territory, 

3. But settlers were wanted ; and to procure these, 
settle. Vatious inducements were held out by the company. 
ment at Two settlements had already been formed within 

wipe their precincts. One of these, near Albemarle Sound, 

nucleas was begun, at an early day, by enterprising planters 
from Vir ginia; and enjoying entire liberty, it had 
been aug mented from that and other colonies, when- 


Cuartrr X.—1. What traits of Charles II. are here mentioned? 
What advantage was taken of them? What grant did he naxe 
in 1663? To whom?—2. What grant did he make ia 1687? Shew 
its extent on the Map? Who was to frame a constitutior for this 
large country? Who to be governor?—3. What settlement was 


formed in the nortnern part of the tract? Of what did it prove te 
be the nucleus? 


eae 


ab 
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ever religious or political oppression had scattered PT. 11 
their people. Among them were a large portion of Pp.1,_ 
Quakers. This settlement had so increased, as to © 
form, for convemence, a simple democratic govern- 1663. 
ment Forms a 
. democ- 
4, The other colony was near the mouth of Cape "¢v: 
Fear, or Clarendon river; and had been originally 
made by a little band of adventurers from New [setters 
England. | They, as well as the former colony, from ee 
which they were divided by impassable swamps and _ anited 
dangerous navigation, had purchased their land of ee! 
the natives; they had occupied it and they claimed, ton, be- 
as a law of nature, the right of self-government. a See 
5. In the mean time, a number of planters from 
Barbadoes purchased lands of the sachems, and set- 
tled on Cape Fear river, near the territory of the 
New Englanders. The two parties united. In 1667, 
they were in danger of famine, and Massachusetts 
sent them relief: They requested of the proprietors 


- a confirmation of the purchase they had made of the 


Indians, and of the power which they had assumed i op 
to govern themselves. As a state must have inhab- \s2mins 
itants, their request was partially granted ; and one leading 
of their number, Sir Joun YEAMANS, was appoint- pa onne 
ed their governor. The settlement, in 1666, con- Party] 
tained eight hundred persons. 

6. Thus, the germs of liberty had, in the Caro- 
linas, begun to vegetate strongly. And when the 
great aristocratical constitution, making three or- 
ders of nobility, was sent over, in 1670, the ground eg 
was already preoccupied. These dwellers in scat- oe 
tered log-cabins in the woods, could not be noble- stitation 

2 7 : of Locke 

men, and would not be serfs. Eventually, the in- © abro- 
terest of the proprietors prevailed ever their pride, sted. 
The inhabitants took their own way in regard to 
government, and in 1693, the constitution of Locke. 


was formally abrogated. 


- 4. Describe the settlement which proved to be the nucleus of 
South Carolina.—5. What union of inhabitants took place? Who 
was their first governor? What was their number in 1666 ?—6, 
How was it in respect to Mr. Locke’s constitution ? 
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pr.it 7. Wiitram SAyYLy, the first proprietary governor 
“pp. t of Carolina, brought over a colony, with which he 
cu. xt founded old Charlestown. Dying in 1671, his colony 
was annexed to that of Governor Yeamans, which 
sigs had migrated south. In 1680, the city was removed 
Sayle to the point of land between the two rivers, which 
; received the names of Ashley and Cooper. The 
betes foundation of the present capital of the south was 
foteteg, id, and the name of the king perpetuated in that 
ounded. 
of Charleston. 
8. During the year .690, King William seut out 
1699. 4% large body of Frencn Protestants, who had been 
French compelled to leave their country by the arbitrary 
‘ants, Measures of Louis XIV. To a part of these, lands 
were allotted in Virginia, on James river. Others 
settled in Carolina, on the banks of the Santee, and 
fin 1799 12 Charleston, ‘They introduced the culture of the 
wasinade vine, and were among the most useful settlers of the 
division of PrOVINCE, 
N.and 8. 


Car. as . : : 
now _ having removed south, the unfruitful country which 


existing] they first occupied mostly reverted to the natives. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A French and Indian War. 


1. In consequence of the English Revolution, a 

King Wile war ensued between England and France, which 

war affected the American colonies of both; and is 
known in our annals, as “ King William’s war.” 

2. The fisherigs on the Atlantic coast were re- 

garded as of prime importance ; and, on this account, 

. Acadia was highly valued. To protect it, the two 

French Jesuits, Vincent, and Bigot, collected a vil- 


7. Describe the founding of Charleston.—8. Whom did King 
William send over in 1690? Where did they settle? 

Cuartrr XI.—1. What war occurred in consequence of tha 
English Revolution 2—2. Why was Acadia valued ? 


The Cape Fear colony under Governor Yeamans 
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lage of the savage Abenakies, on the Penobscot; PT tt. 
and the Baron pr Sr. Castine, a bigoted French ppc 
nobleman, established there a trading fort. In 1696, © == 
the fort built_at Pemaquid, was taken by; Castine ; 
and thus the French claimed, as Acadia, all Maine “peron 
east of the Kennebec; and they artfully obtained Cestine 
great ascendency over the natives. ert 

3. The tribe of Pennicook, in New Hampshire, 
had lost several of their number, by the treachery 
of the whites, who had taken and sold them into 
slavery. At Dover, in that State, the venerable 
Masor Watpron, a magistrate, and a trader among 
the Indians, hospitably admitted two squaws to sleep Eee? 
by his fire. At dead of night, they let in a war cooks 
party from without. They placed Major Waldron poper. 
upon along table, and then mocked him with a jeer- ,.5.2ing 
ing call, to “judge Indians.” Those indebted to. Maj. W. 
him for goods, drew gashes on his breast, saying, 
“here I cross out my account.” Twenty-three were 
killed, twenty-nine made prisoners, and the town 
burnt. 

4, Governor FRONTENAC, at Quebec, planned to 
send, through the snow, three parties. The first 
arrived at Schenectady, the night of the 18th of 
February, and, separating into small parties, they Pa 
invested every house at the same moment. The gggq. 
people slept until their doors were broken open, and scve- 
themselves dragged from their beds, Their dwell- ee 
ings were set on fire, and sixty of the inhabitants luc. k. 60 
butchered. Twenty-seven were carried captive, and 
most of the small number which escaped, lost their 
limbs in attempting to flee naked, through a deep 
snow, to Albany. 

5. The second party of French and of Indians, 
leagued for murder, were sent against the pleasant 


2. What was done by Frenchmen to keep it from the English ? 
What fort was taken by Castine? How far did the Frenck claim 
in Maine?—3. What provocation did the Pennicooks receive? 
What shocking cruelty did they exercise ?—5. What three parties 
were sent out? By whom? Trace, and describe the route of the 
first party. Describe the massaore of Schenectady. 


ye 
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pr it settlement at Salmon Falls, on the Piscataqua. At 
“pp.t break of day-—a day which, for fifty of their num- 
eu. x4 ber, had no morrow, the peaceful inhabitants were 
Mareh 18, W2ked to experience the horrors of Indian warfare, 
Cf 2 . x : : La hl 
sALMow aided and directed by French ingenuity. The third 
HAL party from Quebee, in like. manner, destroyed the 
settlement at Casco Bay, in Maine. 

6. Fear and terror were on every side. The sev- 
ees eral governors of the provinces, convened at New 
1698. York. GeneraL Winturop, with a body of troops, 

Congress and Str Witi1amM Purpps, with a large fleet, were 
ci ‘sent against the French. A part of the fleet was 
wrecked in returning, and both expeditions failed. 

7. Great expenses were, by these means, incurred 

the by Massachusetts, and the general court authorized, 

ne for the first time, the emission of paper money, 07 

" notes of credit ; making them, in all payments, a 
legal tender. 

8. The Revolution in England produced a dis- 
agreeable change in the affairs of Massachusetts. 
King William, refusing to restore its former goy- 

1692. ernment, granted a new charter, which extended its 
cnn or Lemmits, but restricted its privileges. Massachusetts 
Mass. Now embraced, besides her former territory and the 
adjacent islands,—Plymouth, Maine, and Nova Sco- 
tia; extending north to the river St. Lawrence, and 
west to the South Sea, excepting New Hampshire 

and New York. 

9. Almost the only privilege which the new char- 
ter allowed the people, was that of choosing their 
representatives. The king reserved to himself the 
right of appointing the governor, lieutenant gov- 
ernor, and secretary; and of repealing all laws 


5. Trace and describe the route of the second party. Of the 
third.—6. What measures were taken in the congress of gover- 
nors? What expeditions were undertaken ?—7. What means did 
Massachusetts take to procure money ?--8. How did the English 
Revolution affect Massachusetts? What course did King William 
take? Low did the new charter affect Massachusetts in regard to 
territory? What did that province now embrace ?—9. How did 
the new charter affect the hberties of the people? What power 
had now the king of England ? 


THE UNION NOMINALLY AT. AN END. 2G 


within three years after their passage. As Plymouth, Pr i) 
the oldest, and Massachusetts, the principal member pp, 1. 
of the New England confederacy, were now placed o 2 
under a royal governor, the wnion was nominally at Hees 
an end. But it was already firmly cemented in the “heart. 


hearts and habits of’ the people. 


9. Why could not the confederacy remain as it had been? In 
what respects had the union become already cemented ? 


EXERCISES ON THE TREE CHRONOGRAPHER. 
(For Period I., Part II.) 


What event marks the beginning of this period? What is 
its date? Point it out on the chronographer. Show the 
places, in time, of the following events: ‘The Navigation Acts 
were passed in 1651. ‘‘Bacon’s Rebellion,’ in 1676. The 
founding of New York, in 1614—Albany, in 1615. New York 
surrendered to the English, in 1664. William Penn’s cele- 
brated treaty with the Indians, in 1682. New Jersey first set- 
tled, in 1664. Connecticut, including New Haven, obtains a 
liberal charter in 1662—Rhode Island, in 1651. Elliot com- 
-pleted his translation of the Bible in 1657. King Philip was 
killed and his war terminated in 1676. Sir Edmund Andros 
was made governor of New England in 1686. ‘The charter of 
Connecticut was hid in the charter-oak, 1687. he first Gen- 
eral Assembly of New York met in 1683. ‘The great patent of 
Carolina was granted in 1663, and the grant extended in 1667. 
Charleston was founded in 1680. Schenectady was destroyed 
in 1690. At what epoch does this period terminate? What 
is its date? What is its place on the chronographer ? 
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FROM 


THE NEW CHARTER OF MASSA- 1692 WHICH NOMINALLY PUTS AN ENY’ 
OHUSETTS, TO THE CONFEDERACY, 


TO 


THE FIRST SETTLEMENT 1733. { OF GEORGIA BY OGLETHORPE, 


CHAPTER I. 


Sir William Phipps—Cotton Mather—Salem Witcheraft— 
Schools—Yale College. 


1. Tue new charter was received at Boston, May pr. m. 
14th, 1692: It was brought over by Str WitiiaM pp. iL 
Purrps, who brought also his commission, as royal + 
governor. He was nominated by the influence of yy.) 14 
his pastor, Corron Maruer, who received him with 1692, 
great joy. Phipps was a native of Pemaquid, in New 
Maine. He was apprenticed toa trade; but be- sir Wm 
ing active and enterprising, he went to England ; Pbipps 
and, at length, acquired riches and a title, by re- 
covering, with a diving-bell, the treasures of a Span- 
ish wreck, 


Cuaptrr I.—1. Waere was the new charter received? By 
whom brought over? By whose influence was he nominated for 


governor ? 
6* 129 
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pri 2. The delusion, with respect to witchcraft, was 
Pp. now at its height. The first settlers brought it with 
cut them from the mother country. Laws, making 
Demeon Witcheratt a capital crime, existed in England, and 
elnsion : Nibipn’e 
respecting Were carly enacted in Massachusetts. In Spring- 
ee field in 1645, some individuals were accused and 
tried, but acquitted. Persons at Boston, Charles: 
town, Dorchester, and Cambridge, were tried, aud 
some actually executed for the supposed offence. 
But it was at Salem, where this delusion produced 
its most fatal effects. 
3. At first it was old women only, who were sus- 
pected of having leagued with the devil, to inflict 
Convie- upon the persons who complained, the various tor- 
tions on : . 
insuft. ents, which they asserted, that they felt. The 
ee magistrates of the people’s choice, had, with Brap- 
“ sTREET, their governor, previous to the arrival of 
Phipps, discountenanced these persecutions; but 
the new authorities, under the influence of Cotton 
Mather, pursued a course which placed the accused 
in situations, where “they had need to be magicians, 
" not to be convicted of magic.” 
4, The unhappy persons were confronted with 
those who accused them, and asked, “* Why do you 
Andby afflict these children?” If they denied the fact, 
Incompe- they were commanded to look upon the children, 
nesses, Who would instantly fali into fits, and afterwards 
declare that they were thus troubled by the persons 
eat apprehended. On evidence no better ‘than this, 
were twenty persons executed. 
5. The general court, on assembling, took ground 
October. against these proceedings, and abolished the special 
et court, by which these persons had been condemned. 
court This court was organized by Phipps, and presided 
agains’ 5 
the special over by Stoughton, the lieutenant-governor. The 
court public were addressed on the subject, through the 


2. What delusion existed? Give some account of this delusion 
3. Who were first accused? Tow was it with the people’s magis- 
trates, in respect to prosecutions for witchcraft? By whom were 
they upheld ¢—4, How did the prosecutions proceed ? How many 


persons snffered death ?—5. By what court had these persons been 
condemned ? < 
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press, by the independent Cater, of Boston; and the PT. 11. 
eyes of men were at length opened. Those who pp. 1. 
had been imprisoned were set free, and the memory “+ 
of the transaction soon became, what it still continues 

to be, a source of national sorrow and humiliation. 

6. Not one of the colonies enjoyed a repose so 
uninterrupted as Connecticut; and therefore none «me 
had, in this respect, such advantages for showing land of 
the bent of the Puritan mind, in regard to the im- {ups 
provement of the human race, by the right training 
of the young. 

7. As early as 1646, the general court took the 
matter in hand. “To the end,” say they, “that 1646 
learning be not buried in the graves of our fore- Gen. ct. 
fathers, the Lord assisting our endeavors, it is or- f © 
dered, that all the townships with fifty householders — ,, 
shall keep a school, and pay for the same in such families. 
way as they see fit. And further, that if any town 
has one hundred householders, they shall keep and aes 
maintain a grammar school, where young men can 
be fitted for a university.” 

8. New Haven had also provided by law for com- 
mon schools; and in 1654, Mr. Davenport proposed 
the institution of a college, and the town gave lands 1654, 
for the object. Governor Hopkins, of Connecti- Yale. 
cut, who for several years was, alternately with ~ ~~ 
Haynes, the chief magistrate of that colony, dying 
in London, bequeathed, for such an institution, four 
or five hundred pounds. The school was located at 


Saybrook. 


9. The clergy of Connecticut, feeling the need of 
a college, nearer than at Cambridge, to furnish learn- yygq. 
ed men as ministers, ten of their number obtained es 
from the general assembly a charter of incorpora- utes 


tion, together with an annual grant of £120, Thus mere 


5, How was shown the power of the press to do good ?—6. How 
was it with Connecticut in respect to education’—7, What did 
the general court order in 1646?—8. What did Mr, Davenport 
propose in 1654? What can you say of Governor Hopkins? Where 
was the school first located ?—9. What was obtained far it? By 


whore ? 
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P'T. I. constituted as trustees, they held their first meeting 
pp. u. at Saybrook,—chose officers, and made laws for the 
out infant univer sity. 

10. The location was inconvenient, and more 
money being subscribed, to fix the college at New 
Haven than at rival places, it was removed thither, 

Lc and received at the same time, accessions of books 

removed for its library already begun, and in its funds. The 

Haven, most liberal of the donors was Ex1nv YALE, a native 
of New Haven, who had made a fortune in India. 
His name is preserved, in grateful remembrance, by 
that of the college. 

11. CoLonEL ‘FLETCHER, governor of New York, 
was empowered to take command of the militia of 
Connecticut. The colony, alarmed, immediately 

Pieev’s Uispatched GeNeraL WunTHRoP to England, as an 

attempt. agent, to remonstrate with the king and council. 
Colonel Fletcher, however, went to Hartford, in 
1693; and, in his majesty’s name, demanded the 
surrender of the militia to his command. 

12. Carrain Wittiam Wanpsworta, the man by 
whom the charter was hid, paraded his company ; 
but as an attendant of Fletcher began to read his 

£695: commission, the captain gave command to “drum ;” 

Foiled by and when Fletcher called out “silence!” the captain 

we" raised his voice higher in a second order, “ drum, 

worth drum, I say.” At Tength Fletcher gave up in de- 

spair; perhaps fearing, if he persisted, that Wads- 

worth w ould, in good earnest, fulfil his threat, and 
“make daylight shine through him.” 


9. Where did the ten trustees hold their first meeting? What 
did they do?—10. Why was the college removed? Y’hy placed 
at New Haven? From whom receive its name?—11 How was 
Connecticut now alarmed? What measures were takep by Fletch- 
er?—42, What by Captain Wadsworth? What was me result? 
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CHAPTER II. 


European. Politics—Peace of Ryswick, wh.ch closes King Wil- 
Ham’s War—Queen Anne’s War soon begins. 


1. Kine William’s war had been feebly pursued. pr m. 
Settlements on Oyster river were, however, destroy- pp. 1, 
ed by the French and Indians, and the fort at Pema- ou ™ 
quid, which Sir William Phipps had rebuilt by the 
special direction of the sovereigns, had been taken. 

In 1697, peace was made at Lyswick, in Germany, Dee 
by which it was stipulated that all places captured pyswick 
during the war should be restored. Thus had the 
barbarous appeal to arms been to no other purpose . 

but that of multiplying human woes. But the par- 

ties profited little by the lesson. In May, 1702, the 272. 
contest began, which is known in American history, 
as ‘Queen Anne’s war.” 

2. The eastern Indians now devastated Maine 
from Casco to Wells. Deerfield, in Massachusetis, 

: wae gee eae 1704. 
was surprised at midnight, February, 1704, by a pyzgp: 
party of French and Indians, under Heurret pr 7/22D. 


: .s surprised 

Rouvie. The sentinel of the fort being asleep, by Etencl 
and the snow of such a depth as to allow them to ,,774. 
pass over the palisades, they silently entered, and k. at 
scalped and murdered, or secured as prisoners, the * 
wretched inhabitants, Only a small number escaped 
by flight. Forty-seven were killed, and one hun- 
dred and twenty carried captive to Canada. 

3. Early in the assault, the honse of the Rey. 
Joun Witiams, the minister of the place, was at- : 
tacked by about twenty Indians, who, after the The Wit 

$ e ot Jams 

murder of two of his children, secured as prisoners, famity 
himself, his wife, and his remaining children. Mrs, 
Williams, on the second day, faltered in the march, 


Cnarter II.—i. What settlements had been destroyed? What 
fort taken? What was done in 1697? What was stipulated ? What 
object had heen answered by the war? Was war soon made again ? 
What war?—2. What can you say of the eastern Indians? De- 
scribe the assault upon Deerfield.—3, What happened to Mr 
Williams and his family ¢ 
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pri. and, according to the Indian custom, was cruelly 
“pp. u. put to death. 
cum 4, Roused by these inhumanities, the veteran 
warrior, Bensamin Cuurcu, mounted on horseback 
and rode seventy miles to offer his services to Dup- 
LEY, now governor of Massachusetts, in behalf of 
Led: his distressed fellow-citizens, He was sent with five 
ates hundred soldiers to the eastern coast of New Eng: 
destroyed. land, to attack the enemy in their own settlements ; 
and, ascending the Penobscot and St. Croix rivers, 
he destroyed several of their towns, and took a con- 
siderable number of prisoners. 
5. In 1705, VaupREvIL, now governor of Canada, 
1705. proposed to Governor Dudley, a treaty of neutrality. 
Prisoners Arrangements were accordingly made for an ex- 
changed. Change af prisoners; and thus a large proportion 
; of those taken at Deerfield, were finally released. 
Among the number were Mr. Williams, and some 
of his children, One young daughter remained, 
married, and raised a family in the tribe which 
41710. adopted her... In 1710, Port Royal was taken from 
punetsh the French, and its name, in honor of the queen, 
Royal. was changed to Annapolis. 
6\ Queen Anne’s war was closed by the treaty of 
Ef sone Utrecht, by which Acadia was ceded to the English. 
Utrecht, Hor more than ten years, this war had exposed the 
_ frontiers to continued attacks from a savage foe. 
Agriculture was necessarily neglected, a heavy pub- 
Loe Ae lic debt incurred, and a state of general depression 
* Tnhabi- ensued. 
sek 7. Some Palatines, of Germany, having been re- 
nate—E. duced to great indigence, by the wars in that coun- 


bank of 


the Rhine; try, went to England to solicit charity of Queen 
guy Anne. This princess having obtained for them 


settle in. grants of land in America, about six or seven thou- 
ne 


province. S4nd arrived, during the year 1710, and planted 


4. Who went against the Indians ?—5. What was done in 17054 
What place was taken in 1710?—6. When was Queen Anne’s war 
closed# What were some of its bad effects?—7.. What persons 
were sent over? By whom? At what time? To what-place? 
Z From what place did they come? (See margin.) 


i) ra 
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themselves in the provinces of New York, Penn- pr. 1. 
sylvania, Virginia, and Carolina. In 1714, Queen pp. 
Anne dying, Grorce J. ascended the throne of “™ 
England. 17a4. 
8. After the treaty of Utrecht, by which France “°°! 
ceded to England the whole of Acadia, the general 
court of Massachusetts extended its jurisdiction to Mass, 
the utmost bounds of the province of Maine; and kes in 
enterprising fishermen and traders, not only revived 
the desolated villages, but on the eastern bank of 
the Kennebec erected new forts, and planted new 
settlements around them. 
9. Farurer Rastzs, a Jesuit missionary of France, 
had for many years ministered, in a rude chapel at Father 
Norridgewock, on the Kennebec, among his savage Base” 
converts of the Abenakies. The Indians under his 1717 
charge Legan hostilities against the English, by 7o4 
burning Brunswick. The authorities of Massachu- ~° ~~~ 
setts had ascertained, by getting possession of the 
papers of Father Rasles, that both he and the gov- 
ernor of Canada were in the counsel of the savages, 
and were the instigators of their depredations, A Rasles and 
party from New England, in August, 1724, destroy- Peis | 
ed Norridgewock, and put to death the aged Jesuit. 
He was the last of that devoted order, who, in the 
wilds of America, had labored to gain, at the same 
time, a spiritual kingdom for a heavenly Master, and 
a temporal one for an earthly sovereign. 
10. The Indians now found, that, though instigat- 
ed by the French, they were not supported by them; ee 
and their sachems, at St. John’s, concluded a peace Indian 
with the colonists; which, as French missions were Peaee. 
now at an end, proved durable. English trading- 
houses flourished, and the eastern boundary of New 


England remained undisputed. 


7. Who succeeded Queen Anne?—8, What was the condition 
and prospects of Maine?—9. Give an account of Father Rasles. 
Where did the Indians, acting under his directions, begin their 
warfare? How did the colonists proceed?—10, What made the 
indians willing to conclude a peace? What followed this peace # 
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CHAPTER III. 


Fletcher—Piracy—The Jerseys ge and .oined with New 
York. 


PT.u. 1. Governor StoucuTer, of New York, dying 

‘pp. m= in 1691, Coronet Frercurr received the commis- 
c#m% gion of governor. Fletcher was a good soldier, and 

having fortunately secured the friendship of Masor 
ee ScuuyterR, he was, by his advice, enabled to con- 

Fletcher. duct the Indian affairs of the colony, to the accept- 

ance of the people. . . Episcopalian ministers were, 

Rae by the influence of the governor, settled in several 

ces Epis- parishes, and a religious order was thus introduced, 
eope’Y which, at this day, forms so respectable a portion of 

the population of the State. 

1698. _ 2. In 1698, the Earn or BELtamont, succeeded 
Bellas Governor Fletcher. During the late wars, the seas 
mont were infested with English pirates. Bellamont was 

particularly instructed “to put a stop to the growth 
of piracy.” As no appropriation of money had been 
Sends out ade by government, a private adventure against the 
tostop pirates was agreed on, and one Witiiam Kipp, un- 
Kidd who dertook the expedition, and sailed from New York. 
turns He soon turned pirate himself, After some time, he 
pe’ ‘burnt his ship, and returned to the colonies. There 
is a vague tradition still existing, that he brought 
large quantities of money, which he caused to be 

£699. concealed in the earth. He was apprehended at 
‘Boston, sent to England for his trial, and there con- 
demned and executed. 

Nahe 3. Such disagreements arose in West Jersey, that 

seys uni. the proprietors surrendered the right of government 
ted, and tg the crown. Queen Anne united it with the east 


joined to : 
N.Y. province; and New Jersey, as the whole was now 


Cuarter II].—1. Whom did Fletcher sueceed? At what time? 
What enabled him to conduct well the Indian affairs? What was 
done by his influence in respect to religion?—2. Who succeeded 
him? How did he happen to employ Kidd? Give an aceount of 
William Kidd.—3. What happened in West Jersey? What was 
the whole now called ? 


\r 
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called, was to be ruled jointly with New York, by a Pr. 1 
royal governor, having a separate council and as- pp. 1. 
sembly of representatives. The queen appointed, as 1’: 
governor of the two provinces, the worthless Lorp 1698. 
Cornpury. In 1708, she removed him and appoint- Geneary 
ed Lorp Lovetace. i708. 

4, After a short administration, Lovelace was suc- coe 
ceeded by Sir Roserr Hunter, and he, in 1719, ine 
by Prreg Scuuyiter, who so often acted as the 
mediator between the whites and Indians. Com- 1719. 
missioners were, at this time, appointed to draw the S°vy'er. 
line of partition between the provinces of New York, 

New Jersey, and Connecticut. 

5. In 1720, Mr. Burner succeeded Schuyler. He 1720 
instituted measures to stop the trade between New Barnet.’ 
York and Canada; and by this means displeased the Oswego 
merchants. A trading-house was built at Oswego, 4¥29, 
which was, in 1727, converted into a fortress, Burnet Fertitied. 


. 6 
was superseded in the government by CoLoneL ie ‘ 
MontTcomeEry. : gomery. 

6. On his death, the command devolved on Rip | = 
an Jam 


Van Dam, an eminent merchant. During his ad- 
ministration, the French erected a fort at Crown 
Point, which commanded Lake Champlain, and 
which was within the acknowledged limits of New gray. 
York. .. George I. died in 1727, and was succeeded George 1 


by his son, Grorce II. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Pennsylvania—Penn’s second visit—Maryland. 


1, Arrer William Penn’s arrival in England, he 
became one of ,the most influential persons in the 


3. How was it to be governed?) Whom did Queen Anne make 
governor? What did she do in 1708 ?—4. Who were the succes- 
sors of Lovelace?—5. How did Governor Burnet incur the dis- 

leasure of the merchants? What did they do?—6. Who was 
Paine successor? What did he permit? What happened in 


England in 1727 ? . . 
Cuaprer 1V.—1. How was it with Penn after his return to 


England ? 
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pv. u. kingdom. ‘he influence, which he possessed with 
Pp.u. King James, was never used for selfish purposes ; 
ou.1¥- but mainly to obtain benefits for distressed Quakers, 
Penn and laws in favor of general toleration. 
influential 5 i 
stcourt. 2. When James became an exile in France, Penn 
was suspected, by his successor, of holding with 
Petal him a treasonable correspondence ; and, upon vague 
ofthe charges like this, he was a number of times impris- 
sy oned: In 1692, the government of Pennsylvania _ 
Pa was taken from him; and Fletcher, of New York, 
appointed by the crown, to be its governor. 

3. After strict scrutiny, the conduct of Penn was 
found to be irreproachable; and in 1694, he was re- 
stored to the favor of the king, and reinstated in 
his government: but not immediately returning to 
Pennsylvania, he appointed the worthy THomas 
Luoyp, his deputy governor. 

4. In 1699, Penn visited his eolony. Finding 

Lit eg great complaint and disaffection respecting the 
ond visit, government, he granted, in 1701, a new and liberal 
charter. To the assembly, it gave the right of 
originating bills; to the governor the right of re- 
jecting laws passed by the assembly,—of appointing 
4701. his own council,—and of exercising the whole exe- 
‘new cutive power. This charter was accepted by the 
privileges: assembly ; although it did not satisfy the discontents 
of the people. 
5. The ‘Territories, afterwards called DELAwanrz, 
1703 TJected the charter altogether; and in 1703, they 
The Ter- Were allowed to form a separate assembly ; Penn 
a Soke still appointing the same governor over both prov- 
province. Inces. Having settled a government, which has 
given him the glory of being one of the greatest of 
lawgivers, Penn went to England, no more to visit 
his beloved province. The executive authority was 


1. Was William Penn a selfish man?—2. After the English 
Revolution, by which James was made an exile, what happened 
to Penn? What became, at this time, of Pennsylvania ?—3. Was 
Penn found guilty? What happened in 1694?—4. What in 16992 
What in 1701? What powers were given by the charter ?—5, 
What is said of the Territor‘es? What did Penn then do? 
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administered by deputy governors, appointed by pr. nm. 
himself, P'D. II. 
6. In the year 1716, the government of Mary- ©: Y: 
land, which since the accession of William and I7hG 
Mary, had been held by the crown, was restored to pom Bal 
Lord Baltimore, the proprietor. It continued in his _ timere 
Sights aie js - reinstated, 
hands, and those of his successors, until the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Huguenots— War with the Spaniards —Tuscaroras and 
Yamassces. 

1. Tux English settlers in Carolina, treated with 
harshness and intolerance the French Huguenots. g.ench in 
They, on their part, bore this ill usage with meek- treated. 
ness and forbearance; so that after a few years, they 
were admitted to the privileges of citizens... Joun 
ARCHDALE, one of the proprietors, was sent, in 1695, 
as governor of North and South Carolina, with 
power to redress alleged grievances. Having re- 
stored order, he lett the country the next year. ; 

2. About this time a vessel from Madagascar, 
touching at Carolina, the captain presented Governor 
Archdale with a bag of seed rice, giving him, at the ieee: 
same time, instructions as to the manner of its cul- trodneed 
ture. The seed was divided among several planters. 70" 
From this accident arose the cultivation of this staple 
commodity of Carolina. 

_ 8. The. proprietary governor, invested with arbi- 
trary powers, resided in the southern province, and 
governed the northern by his deputy. But the goo WY 
deputy governor, though his powers were ample, No. 
could never execute them, beyond the limits of the 
people’s will. 


6. What happened in 1716? 
» Cuaprer V.—1. Who were ill treated? By whom? How was 
their ill usage borne? What was done by the proprietors ?—2, 
How was the culture of rice introduced ?—3. Where did the gov- 
ernor of the Carolinas reside? How dic his deputy succeed in 


governing North Carolina ? 
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evr. 4, On the breaking out of Queen Anne’s war, an 

PD-IL attempt was made by GovERNoR Moors, of South 

cv. Carolina, against.the Spanish province of St. Augus- 

#4702. tine. The expedition was unsuccessful, and so heavy 
ee was the expense, that, to pay the debt incurred, the 
rency of assembly, for the first time resorted to the expedient 

fim of a paper currency. 
rzvog. o- The Spaniards, aided by the French, and com- 
Spanish manded by Le Feboure, in a fleet of five ships, next 
repaed invaded Charleston, Their attack was met with 
such spirit, that they retired with loss. 

6. In 1712, the Zuscaroras, and other Indians of 
Nortn Carolina, formed.a horrible plot for exterm- 

17142. inating the entire white population. They entered, 

War with by surprise, the houses of the poor Palatines of 

caroras. Germany, who had recently settled on the Roanoke, 
and murdered many families. The remaining in- 
habitants, collecting into a camp, kept guard night 
and day, until aid could be received from South 
Carolina, 

7. That colony sent to their relief, six hundred 
militia, under Capratn BarNwe i. He penetrated 
the wilderness, attacked the Indians, killed three 

rusca. hundred, and took one hundred prisoners. Those 
RORAS. who survived, fled to the chief town of the Tusca- 

k, 300. 

p. 100, roras; but here Barnwell’s troops surrounded them, 
After great losses, they sued for peace. The Tus- 
caroras soon after left their country, and united with 
the Iroquois; making the sixth nation of that con- 
federacy. 

8. In 1715, the Yamassces, instigated a combi- 

1745. nation of all the Indians from Florida to Cape Fear: _ 

Wer yi against South Carolina, The warriors of the Creeks, ~ 

masses in Appalachians, Cherokees, and other tribes engaged, 
“exceeded six thousand. The southern Indians fell 


4. What account can you give of the expedition against St. 
Augustine? What was done to defray the expense ?—-5, G'vo an: 
account of the Spanish invasion.—6. What happened now to the 
northern province of Carolina?—7. Did the southern province 
make exertions? What did Capt. Barnwell ¢ What became of the 
Tusearoras ?—8. What formidable combinution was formed ? Who 
were the instigators? What was their force ? 
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suddenly on the traders settled among them, and, pv. 1. 
in a few hours, ninety persons were massacred. Pp.1L 
Some of the inhabitants fled precipitately to Charles- © % 
ton, and gave the alarm. 

9. Formidable parties were also penetrating the 
northern frontier, and approaching Charleston. 
These were repulsed by the militia, but their route anh 
was marked by devastation. Governor CRAVEN, C47CH 
at the head of twelve hundred men, marched to- 727. 
wards the southern frontier, and overtook the strong- defeated. 
est body of the enemy, at a place called Saltcatchers, 
where a bloody battle was fought, the Indians were 
totally defeated, and driven from their territory. The ya- 
They were received by the Spaniards, and settled masses 
in Florida. Nearly four hundsed of the Carolinians Florida. 
were slain in this war. 

10. The legislature, in the distressed condition of 
the colony, applied to the company for aid and pro- 
tection, which was denied. For temporary relief, 
they next made large emissions of paper money. gyijs of 
Directions were given, by the proprietors, to the propriete 
governor, to reduce the quantity in circulation. The erament, 
assembly then resolved to appropriate the lands, 
from which the Indians had been driven; but the 
proprietors refused to sanction this necessary pro- 
ceeding. They also encouraged their officers in op- 
pressive measures. i 

11. The people were determined no longer to 
submit to such tyranny. The governor, JOHNSON, 
was informed, that if he would rule under the king, 1719. 
he could retain his office, but not otherwise. John- Carolin’, 
son refused, and endeavored to suppress the spirit | and 
e 5 : ° ; . choose a 
of revolt; but it had diffused itself beyond his con- governor 
trol; and, at last, the people elected Moore, gover- 
nor of the province. 

8, What was their first outbreak ?--9. How did they proceed ? 
Where were they defeated? By whom? How many Carolinians 
were destroyed by these Indians?—10. What was done in the 
distress of the colony? How did the company of proprietors treat 
the people?—1%. What were the people now resolved on? What 
did they let Gov. Johnson know? What reply receive? Whom 
did they elect? 


- 
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Pee The colonists stated their situation by agents 
“Pp. IL in etd, when it was decided, that the propri 
c& YL etors had forfeited their charter ; and that both the 
2720. Carolinas should be taken under the royal protection. 
eit, NicHotson, was appointed governor; and, early 
appoints the following year, he arrived at Charleston, where 
Nictol- he was received with ever y demonstration of joy. 
13. Peace was made between Great Britain and 
His od Spain, Treaties were held with the Cherokees and 
istration, Creeks, in which boundaries were settled. Governor 
Nicholson encouraged literary institutions. 

14. The revolution was completed, by an agree- 
ment between the crown and seven of the propri- 
etors; whereby, for a valuable consideration, they 

“poe surrendered their riggf and interest, not only in the 

Caroling TOVernment of these provinces, but also in the soil. 

-Nor th and South Carolina were, at the same time, 
erected into separate governments.* 

* Although the southern boundary of North Carolinas was now (1729) 

made to inelade the locality of the Cape Fear colony, yet those settlers 

having previously migrated south, atid become an integral part of South 


Canvas, they cannot properly be regarded as ever having belonged to North 
Carolinas. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Extension of the French Empire—New France. 


1, Pryxsacona was settled by three hundred Span- 

1699. iards from Vera Cruz. carcely were they estab- 
Penseols ished, when a fleet, under Lr Morne D° IBERVILLE, | 

a Canadian Frenchman, who had been distinguished 

as a discoverer and a warrior, appeared along their 

coast, carrying several hundred persons, mostly from 

Canada. 

. The company at first erected their huts on Ship 
Teton near the entrance of Lake Borgne. Atter 


12, What decision was made in England? Who was sent as 

- ernor —13. How did he administer the government?—14, 
aw was this revolution in Carolina. leted? 
Crarrer VI—1, When was Pensacola settled ? What fleet soo 

appeared !—2. Where did tne company first sa Se 4k 


, 
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three weeks, d’Iberville proceeded with forty men, pT. 1. 
entered the mouth of the Mississippi, and sailed up pp. 1. 
the stream, probably to Red River, On his return, + 
he passed through the bay, which bears his name, Pt A 
and the lakes which he called Maurepas, and Pont- D'ther- 
chartrain, to the bay of St. Louis. On the small eter 
bay of Biloxi he erected a fort, and around it his Miss. 
few emigrants were planted. 

3. Leaving them under the command of his bro- 
ther, Biznvitix, he went to France. The climate || 
proved fatal to numbers, and in 1702, the chief’ for- ae 
tress was transferred to the western bank of the Mo- founded 
bile, where was made the first European settlement 
in Alabama. 

4. In 1716, Bienville went up the Mississippi, and 
built Fort Rosalie, on the site of Matchez,—the ae 
oldest European settlement of the grand valley, founded, 
south of the Illinois. False ideas of the wealth of 
Louisiana had been spread in France, for purposes 
of land speculation; and in 1718, three ships came 
over, bearing eight hundred emigrants, who founded #718. 
a city, and in honor of the regent of France, named Onsen 
it New Orveans. By this occupancy, as well as by funded. 
discovery, France laid claim to Louisiana. 

5. The French built a fort at Niagara. A colony 
of one hundred was led to Detroit, as early as 1701, 
by De La Morre Cavitiac, and another in 1712, 1712 
by Anruony Crozat, who had obtained from Louis : 
XIV. a patent for the exclusive trade of Louisiana, 
Since the discoveries of the Jesuits, the French had 
been in possession of the various western routes from yew 
the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi. Chicago, Vin- France. 
cennes, and Kaskaskia, were, at the close of this 
this period, growing settlements. 


2. Where did d’Iberville then go? Describe, and trace on the 
Map, his route and return. Where were his emigrants planted ? 
3. With whom did he leave the command? ‘l’'o what place was 
the settlement transferred ?—4. What was done in 1716 ¢ To what 
eanse was the settlement of New Orleans owing? On what did 
France found her great claims?— What other places were 
founded py the French soon after? 
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THE SEEDS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Controversy in Massachusetts, respecting a fixed salary for the 
royal governor. 


1. Tue free institutions of the colonies, again 
alarmed the English government. Massachusetts 
was ever the least submissive to the royal will. A 
controversy between that colony and the parent 
state now began, which led to the war of the Revo- 
lution. The main subject was a fixed salary for the 
royal governor, which the English sovereign direct- 
ed that officer to require; but which, this colony, 
for a series of years, resolutely refused to pay. 

2. Massachusetts, to defray the expenses of the 
war, had made such large emissions of paper money, 
that gold and silver were banished from the province. 
The paper depreciated, and the usual commercial 
evils ensued. The attention of the colony being 
directed to remedy these evils, a public bank was 
instituted ; in which the faith of the government 
was pledged for the value of the notes; and the 
profits accruing from the bank, were to be applied 
for its support. Fifty thousand pounds, in bills of 
credit, were issued. 

3. The bank, however, failed of its desired effect. 
GovERNOR SHUTE now succeeded GoverNoR Dup- 
LEY; and by his recommendation, another emission 
of bills of credit was made, to the amount of one 
hundred thousand pounds. The consequence of this 


worse. Was, rather to heighten, than allay the existing difti- 


culties; as it was found, that the greater the quanti- 
ty of this factitious substitute for money, the less was 
its value, 


Cuapter VII.—1. Which of the colonies was most prone to 
dispute the royal will? What did the English government in- 
struct their governors to require? How did the colony resist this 
demand ?—2. Give an account of the institution of a public bank 
3, What was the effect of emitting so much paper money ? 


“a 


~~ 
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4, In 1728, Governor Burner, who had been pr it 
removed from the magistracy of New York, was pp.1. 
appointed to that of Massachusetts and New Hamp- ° ¥" 
shire. He was instructed by his sovereign to insist 
on a fixed salary. The general court resisted, and eae 
postponed a decisive answer. They voted Governor mate gov- 
Burnct the unusual sum of one thousand seven hun- Maw. and 
dred pounds; three hundred for his travelling ex- ™ '! 
penses, and fourteen hundred for his salary. He 
accepted the appropriation for his expenses, but re- 
jected that for his salary. 

5. The people of Boston took a lively interest in 
the dispute; and the governor, believing that the 
general court were thus unduly influenced, removed Removes 
them to Salem. Continuing firm to their purpose, ¢?¢°o"t 
he kept the court in session several months beyond ton 
the usual time, and refused to sign a warrant on the iis i 
treasurer for the amount dué to the members. 

6. In April, 1729, after a recess of about three 
months, the general court again convened at Salem, 
but proving refractory on the subject of the salary, 
the governor adjourned them, and they met at 
Cambridge in August. Unable to make any im- y¥a9, 
pression, Burnet felt so severely the difficulties of pee 
his position, that he sickened with a fever, and died “~ 
on the 17th of September. 

7, His successor, GoveRNoR BrELcHER, who ar- 
rived at Boston in August, 1730, renewed the con- 
troversy ; but the court after two.or three sessions, 1720 
succeeded with him (and by the consent of the 
crown), in a policy which they had vainly attempt- 
ed with Burnet, that of paying him a liberal sum 
for present use, without binding themselves for the 
future. 

8. In 1719, more than one hundred families emi- 
grated from the north of Ireland, and settled in the 


4. Who was made governor of Massachusetts in 1728? What 
was done by the governor, and the court, in reference to a fixed 
salary ?—5. What removal did the governor make ?—6, What was 
done respecting the salary in 1729 What effect had these trou- 
bles on the governor ?—7. How was the controversy settled ? 
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pri, town of Londonderry, in New Hampshire. They 
Pp. 1, introduced the foot spinning-wheel, the manufacture 
cu. v1. of linen, and the culture of potatoes. 
1719. 9. A phenomenon, singular at the time, and not 
vera yet satisfactorily explained, alarmed the people of 
settled. New England in 1719. This was the Arora Bore- 
alis, first noticed in the country, on the night of the 
Dee. 17. ° 
Aurora 17th of December. Its appearance, according to 
Borealis. the writers of the day, was more calculated to ex- 
cite terror than later appearances of the same kind, 
10. In 1723, a fort was built on the Connecticut 
1723. “ver, in the present town of Brattleborough, under 
First set. the direction of LizurENANT-GOVERNOR DumMe_R, of 
Yoment in Massachusetts, and hence it was called ort Dummer. 
ermont. . pe r. 
Around this fort was commenced the first settle- 
ment in VERMONT. 

11. About this period a new colony was projscted 

in England, to settle between the Savannah and 

Altamaha rivers, This tract was within the limits 

of the @arolina grant, but unoccupied by Euro- 

Plan pean settlers. The patriotic deemed it important, 

ate 3 that this region should be planted by a British col- 

ony, otherwise it might be seized by the Spaniards 

from Florida, or the French from the Mississippi. 

At the same time, a spirit of philanthropy was 

abroad in England, to notice the distresses of the 

poor, especially those shut up in prisons, and to 
provide for their relief. 

12. Actuated by these generous motives, a number 
dele. Of gentlemen in England, of whom James OGLE- 
tborpe. THORPE was the most: zealous, formed a project to 

settle this tract, by such of the suffering poor, as 
might be willing to seek, in the new world, the means 
of subsistence. 


13. To this company, the territory between the 


8. What emigrants settled in New Hampshire? What did they 
introduce ?—9. What can you say of the Aurora Borealis of that 
day ?—J0O. When and where was the first settlement made in 
Vermont?—11. What new colony was projected in England 4 
Why did the patriotic in Eoin favor the project? Whrat be- 
nevolent spint was abroad ?—12. Who was to be the leader of the 
enterprise ¢ 
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Savannah and Altamaha, now, in honor of tne king, Pr. 11. 
denominated GrorGia, was granted; and, with its ppm 
settlement, was completed that of the thirteen v= 
veteran colomes, which fought the war of the Revo- 
lution; and whose thirteen emblematic stripes, still ees 
decorate the banner of American Independence ; st#nted 
while the stars (adding one for every new State), 

have well nigh trebled their original number. 


13. What may be said of the colony which Oglethorpe and his 
company settled? What can you say of the flag or banner of the 
Republic of America ? 


EXERCISES ON THE TREE CHRONOGRAPHER 
(For Period II., Part II.) 


What event marks the beginning of this period? What is 
its date? Point it out on the chronograpber. Also the fol- 
lowing dates: Queen Anne’s war began in 1702. Massachu- 
setts extended its jurisdiction over Maine in 1714. New York 
and New Jersey were ruled by one governor in 1698. Penn 
granted a new charter to Pennsylvania in 1701. The cultiva-_ 
tion of rice was begun in Carolina, in 1695. Paper money was 
first made in South Carolina, in 1702. In 1729, North and 
South Carolina were erected into separate governments. Mo- 
bile was founded by the French in 1702, Natchez in 1706, and 
New Orleans in 1718. Vermont was first settled in 1723. 
What event terminates this period? What is its date? Point 
cut its place on the chronographer. 
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FROM 
THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF 1733 ; GEORGIA BY OGLETHORPE, 
TO 


THE PEACK OF PARIS, WHICH i 1763. { CLOSES THE FRENCH WAR. 


CHAPTER I. 


Georgia and Carolina engaged in war with the Spaniards of Flor- 
ida—The Slave Trade— War of the French with the Chickasaws, 


1. OcieruorrPE prepared for the settlement of 
Georgia, by the assistance of a corporation, consisting prt. 11. 
of twenty-one persons, who were called “Trustees pp. ar 
for settling and establishing the Colony of Georgia.” = 
He embarked in November, 1732, with one hundred 1732. 
and sixteen emigrants for America. get. 

2. Large sums of money had been subscribed, 
which were applied to the purchase of clothing, food, 
arms, agricultural utensils, and also for the transpor- Supplies, 
tation of such indigent persons as should be willing yea 
to cross the Atlantic, and begin a new settlement. 

3. The company arrived at Yamacraw Bluff, after- 


Cnarter I.—1. Whose assistance had Oglethorpe? At what 
time did he embark? With how many ?—2. For what purposes 


was money raised ? 
149 
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pri wards Savannah, on the first of February, 1733. 
‘pp ut Here Oglethorpe built a fort. His next care was 
™ to have a good understanding with his neighbors, 
ans the powerful chiefs of the Creeks, Cherokees, Choe- 
Ose- taws, and Chickasaws. Oglethorpe invited them to 
Beals meet hiin in a general council at Savannah. By means 
Treaty Of 22 interpreter, he made them the most friendly 
with the Professions, which they reciprocated; and_ these 
Chiefs. amicable dispositions passed into a solemn treaty. 
4, Georgia was soon increased by five or six hun- 
dred emigrants ; but most were idle, and many vi- 
cious. In order to procure a more efficient popula- 
tion, eleven townships of 20,000 acres each, were 
50 acres Jaid out on the Savannah, Ogeechee, and Altamaha 
gi ve 
toeach rivers, and divided into lots of fifty acres each. One 
settler. of these was to be given to every actual settler. 
5. This arrangement proved so attractive, that a 
seotch large number of emigrants soon arrived. Highland- 
and ers from Scotland, build the town of Inverness, after- 
Germans. ards Darien, on the Altamaha; and Germans, a 
town which they called Zbenezer, on the Savannah. 
6. The charter granted to the trustees of Georgia, 
vested in them powers of legislation for twenty-one 
oe years; and they now proceeded to establish regula- 
govern tions for the government of the province, in which 
ment. 
the interests of humanity were regarded, more than 
those of trade. 
7. In 1736, Oglethorpe erent three forts : one on 
the Savannah, at Augusta ; another called Freder- 
Oz. builds 7¢@, IN the vicinity of the Scotch settlement on the 
forts. island of St. Simons; and a third, named Fort 
William, on Cumberland island. The Spaniards 
remonstrated, and insisted on the evacuation of the 


3. Where and when did the company arrive? What was first 
done? What was Oglethorpe’s next care? What powerful 

nations sent their chiefs to the council? What was done at the 
council 2—4. How wus the settlement increased? What was done 
to procure a more efficient population ?—5. What effect had this 
arrangement? What town was built by Scotch Highlanders 4 
What by Germans?—6. What was done in relation to govern- 


ment?—7. What three forts did Oglethorpe next build? What 
did the Spaniards ? 
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country, as far as the thirty-third degree of north pvr. m. 
latitude. ‘PD. UL. 
8. Oglethorpe about this time returned to Eng- + 

land. He was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
British forces in Carolina and Georgia, and sent back neat. 
with a regiment of six hundred men. 

9. England having declared war against Spain, 
Oglethorpe twice invaded Florida, His second ex- og is un 
pedition proved wholly unsuccessful, and produced successful 
the unfortunate results of an increase of the public 
debt, and a temporary distrust between the people 
and their general. The same year, Charleston, in ee 
South Carolina, was destroyed by fire. To relieve ~ ton 
the sufferers, the British parliament generously voted >u™e4 
£20,000. 

10. In May, 1742, a fleet was sent from Havana, 
from which debarked a Spanish army at St. Simons. 42 
Oglethorpe had collected troops and posted himself ~ June. 
at Frederica. He was not in sufficient force openly Georgia 
to attack the enemy; but was himself attacked by _ by the 
a party of Spaniards. His troops, particularly the SPan#rds 
Highlanders, under Carrain Molwrosn, fought poopy 
bravely—repulsed, and slew two hundred of the FESO 
enemy at “the Bloody Marsh.” eee 

11. Oglethorpe next attempted to surprise the 
invaders, by marching to attack their camp in the 
night. A traitor, who discharged his gun, and then 
ran into the Spanish lines, defeated his plan. But 
Oglethorpe made the Spaniards believe, by a strat- 
agem, that the soldier was sent to them by him, to 
advise them toremain. Some ships from South Car- 4 strata 
olina appearing in sight, the Spaniards thought they Sor: 
were going to fall into a trap ; and they embarked in | the 
such haste that their artillery, provisions, and mili- Spaniard 
tary stores, fell into the hands of the Georgians. _ 

12. Georgia, in its early settlement was distin- 


8. Whatappointment had Oglethorpe ?—9. What two expedi- 
tions did he undertake? What bad results occurred? What 
misfortune happened to Charleston ? What generous act is re- 
corded here?—10. Give an account of the Spanish invasion. 
Who repulsed the Spaniards ?—11. By what stratagem were they 


induced to retire 4 


« . 
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pr. @uished by the peculiar humanity in which it was 
Pp. founded. Oglethcrpe, “sought not himself, but oth- 
omit ers.;” and for ten years, he gave his disinter ested ser- 
as Vv ies, without claiming so much asa cottage or afarm. 
thorpe. . The eloquent © WutrEFrELb, with the two 
Wi aes the three founders of the sect of Metho. 
_ dists, sympathized with Oglethorpe in his benevo. 
Aub css lence ; ; and each spent some time in America, assist- 
the two ing him in his enterprise. Whitefield founded near 
Wesleys. Savannah, a house for orphans. ... In 1752, the trus- 
tees, wearied with a troublesome and profitless charge, 
‘nasteds resioned their office, and Georgia became a royal 
eee province. 

14, Louisiana, after having been for foteen years, 
under a company of avaricious speculators formed 
at Paris, reverted to the French monarch; and 
Bienville was appointed governor. He found the 
Chickasaws very troublesome, as they favored the 
English, rather than the French. The Natchez, 
under their influence, had committed murders, for 

1732. which the whites had wholly destroyedthem. Bien- 
The ville ascended the Tombecbee to attack the Chicka- 

Natchez 

destroyed. Saws. He was to have been aided by a French army 
Chicka. fom the Illinois, but the Chickasaws had waylaid and 
saws destroyed them. When Bienville arrived he found 

‘ruvt® the Indians more than a match for his foree; and 
army. he immediately retired down the stream. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Old French War—Capture of Louisburg—French and English 
claims to the Basin of the Mississippi. 


1. In 1744, war was again proclaimed between 
England and France. Zowisburg, the capital of the 


12. What was the conduct of Oglethorpe 8—13. What eminent 
ministers of the gospel were with him? What change was made 
in 1752%—14. Under whom had Louisiana been? To whom did 
it revert? Whom did he appoint? Give an account of the attack 
upon the Chickasaws, and its result. 

Cuaprer II.—1. In what year was the “ Old French War #”" 


PEACE OF AIX LA CHAPELLE, Lay! 


ssland of Cape Breton, had been fortified with great pv. 11 
care and expense, and was called, from its strength, pp. 11. 
the Dunkirk of America; while, from its position, it °#™ 
commanded the navigation of the St. Lawrence, and 
the fisheries of the adjoining seas. 

2. Goverxor Suixiey, of Massachusetts, now 
meditated an attack on this fortress. He laid open his 
designs to the general court of the colony, under an 
oath of secrecy. The plan being thought too great, 
too hazardous, and too expensive, it was apparently 
abandoned; but an honest member, who pertormed ie 

° . s : : secret 
the family devotions at his lodgings, inadvertently betrayed 
discovered the secret, by praying for the divine 
blessing on the attempt. 

3. The people approving the project, with which 
they became thus accidently acquainted, were clamo- 
rous in its support. It was revived by the court, and 
after a long deliberation, the vote in its favor was 
carried by asingle voice. Troops were immediately 
raised by Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New 1745. 
Hamushire, to aid those of Massachusetts. The com- ‘com- 
mand of these torces was given to CoLoneL W1z- hy Oo 
LIgM PrepreRELL, a merchant of Maine, who sailed Pepperell 
on the 25th of March, and arrived at Casco on the 
4th of April. 

4, A British naval force, under ApMrraL WARREN, 
having been applied to, joined the armament; and Zovzs- 
the whole arrived at Chapeau Rouge Bay, on the ore 
30th of April. By a series of the most unprece- Apri!30 te 


: : June 16— 
dented good luck, and by almost incredible exer- Mates 


tions, the fortress was taken, and with it the whole '#* 
island of Cape Breton, 14s 
5. Peace was proclaimed in 1748, and a treaty parce of 


signed at Aix la Chapelle, by commissioners from" 4iy Ja 
England, France, and Spain, the basis of which was Chapeile 


1. What can von say of Louisburg ?—2. What plan was formed 
by Governor Shirley?) What did he in reference to it? How did 
the general court receive it? How did it came to the knowledge 
of the people?—2. What did they think of it? W hat was finally 
done by the court? From what States was an army raised? Who 
commanded 2—4. What naval force joined them? What was the 
result of the combined effort ? 

ak 
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Pr. 11. the mutual restoration of all places taken during the 
PD. ul war: and Louisburg, to the grief and mortification 
o#. tof the colonies, reverted to the French. Its capture, 
had, however, done credit to their military prowess ; 
as it had been, by far, the most brilliant exploit of 

the entire war. 
6. The blood and treasure of the many, had again 

Dia not PCCM Spent without result, and peace was concluded 
scttle dif- Without a proper settlement of differences. This was 
erences” exsnecially the case in regard to the American claims 

of the contracting powers. 
7. The French laid claim to all the lands watered 
Extent of hy streams flowing into the St. Lawrence and the 
France, Lakes; and all watered by the Mississippi, the Mo- 
by Freneh Bile, and their branches ; and, in the west, and on 
ee the north, they were erecting fortresses, with an in- 
tent to unite and command the whole of this vast 

territory. 

British 8. The British, on the other hand, asserted a right 
cluim the to the entire country, as may be seen by their early 
territory. patents, to which they gave an extension from the 

Atlantic to the Pacific. These conflicting claims, 
it was clearly foreseen, must soon lead to anothgr 
war. 

9. A number of gentlemen, mostly in Virginia, of 
whom LawRENcE WASHINGTON was one, procured 

#4759. in 1750, an act of the British parliament, constituting 
Compary them ‘the Ohio Company,” and granting them six 
formed. hundred thousand acres of land, on, or near, the 

Ohio river. They caused the tract to be surveyed, 

and opened a trade with the Indians in the vicinity. 
Hostile 10. This becoming known to the French, the gov- 
of the ernor of Canada complained to the authorities of 

Froneh. New York and Pennsylvania, threatening to seize 


5. On what basis was peace made at Aix la Chapelle ?—6. Were 
sub‘ects of difference properly settled ?—7. What part of America 
was claimed by France? What were they doing to unite and 
command this territory ?—8. What was claimed by the British? 
Was there any prospect of a peaceable settlement of these diifer 
ences ?—9. Who were the Ohio Company? What grant had iets 

8 


Whut did they do in reference to it?—10. What course did t 
French take ¢ ; 


YI 
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their traders, if they did not quit the territory. Sev- pr. 1. 
eral of their number were accordingly taken, and pp, m1, 
carried to the French fort at Presque Isle. Bi. 
11. Dinwipptr, the governor of Virginia, alarmed 
at these movements on the part of the French, had ea. 
sent a trader among them as a spy, who returning, wisdie 
increased his fears, by vague accounts of the French *#™e¢ 
posts near Lake Erie, without gratifying his curios- 
ity as to the nnmber or object of their forces. 
12. Dinwiddie determined, although the season 
was advanced, to send immediately a trusty person, 
to require the French commandant to quit the ter- 
ritory; and also to bring such an account of his 
strength and position, that if he refused peaceably to geso. 
retreat, some feasible method of ejectment by force He selects 
might be adopted. A young man of twenty-two, W's"; 


dington for — 


an officer of the militia, was chosen. His figure was dificult 


commanding, his air inspired respect and confidence, “"% — : 
His name was GEORGE WASHINGTON. i 
Rimes \ a 


CHAPTER III. 


George Washington-—His birth, parentage, and education—His 
conduct in places of trust, private, and public. 


1. Lawrence WASHINGTON, the grandfather of 
George, and AuausTINE W asutNncTon his father, had 
continued the family residence in Westmoreland 7 John, 

> aay ; > . > rence, 

county, Virginia, where his great grandfather John, ee 
already mentioned, had fixed his seat; and there he tine, and 
“ EORG 

who is now regarded as the father of his country, “Wasi 
was born on the 22d of February, 1732. In 1784, INGTON, 

his father removed to Stafford county, opposite to = 


Fredericksburg on the Rappahannock; little think- 


11. Who was governor of Virginia? What report was brought 
io him?—12. What plan did he adopt? Who was chosen ? 

Cuarrer [1].—1. What was the name of George Washington’s 
father? His grandfather? His great-grandfather? When and 
where was he born ? ' 
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prt. ing that his playful boy, then but two years old, was 
Pp. ut marked by Providence for a career so elevated. 
CH. It, 2. In 1743, Augustine Washington died, and left 
to each of his sons valuable landed estates. To Law- 
ao RENCE his eldest, he bequeathed the beautiful tract on 
obtains the bank of the Potomac ; and to George, the lands 
Vernon, and mansion where he died. George was the oldest 
offspring of a second marriage; and his excellent 
mother, Mary W asHINGTOoN was, by his father’s will, 
his sole guardian. It was under her maternal guid- 
ance, and in the common school, that Washington 
developed those physical, intellectual, and moral ele- 
ments, which formed his greatness. 
3. When in school he was pains-taking, and exact 
His early in the performance of his exercises ; and he was, at 
Pilea the same time, so true in his words, so righteous in 
his actions, and so just in his judgments, that his 
school-mates were wont to bring their differences be- 
fore him for decision. Superior also in bodily health 
His and vigor, he excelled in athletic sports, and adven- 
activity: +urous exploits. He loved the military ; and tradi- 
tion reports, that the first battles in which he com- 
manded, were the mimic engagements which he 
taught to his school-fellows. 
4. He learned to read and write well; and he tho- 
roughly mastered arithmetic. This was all which 
the school helped him to acquire. Of himself he prac- 
Limitea ised composition; and he happily formed a style 
aerate suited to the lofty tone of his moral sentiments, and 
* oyer- the directness and ener&y of his character. The 
rete higher mathematics, he learned with pleasure and 
exertion, Mental profit, his object being to prepare himself for 

the occupation of surveyor, He set carefully down in 

his books, his diagrams, his observations on man- 


1. How old was he when his father removed to Stafford county # 
2. What occurred on the death of his father? How old was 
George? Who was his guardian? What were his advantages? 
3. What was his character as a school-boy ?—4. What did he~ 
learn in school? What important exercise did he practise by 
himself? Did he early fix upon something which he could follow, 
to obtain an honorable support? What did he learn, in order to 
prepare himself for his chosen occupation ? 


4 
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ners, and his rules of behavior. Nothing was ‘too pr. 11. 
laborious, or too tedious for his determined mind. Pp. nc 

5. To survey the great estates of Lorp Farrrax, % 2 
then residing in Virginia, he first began his career 1748 
of active life. Though a boy of just sixteen, he was 4 saver. 
intrusted with what would have been an arduous arid or among 

: the moun- 
and difficult duty to a sound and able man. Among © ‘tains 
the forest wilds of the Alleghanies. the young sur- 
veyor frequently ranged alone; but on the sumnifits * 
he rejoiced in the beauty of the earth and sky ; and 
in the valleys he examined welf, all rare and curious 
things. 

6. He had often no bed to lodge in, and no roof 
to shelter him. With his own hands he dressed the 
game, which his musket had procured. Sometimes, 
however, he shared the wigwam, and: the unpalata- 
ble fare of the native. But these hardships were 
an important preparation for the severe services he 
had afterwards to encounter. His employment also eas ; 
was lucrative; and he discharged its duties in a | and 
manner, that made men regard him asa youth of ex- '"** 
traordinary promise. 

7. LHe was only nineteen, when he was made ad- 4x54, 
jutant-general of the Virginia militia, with the rank Made Ad- 
of major. About this time he accompanied to the jit. 
West Indies, his brother Lawrence, now declining of Major. 
with a pulmonary disease. His voyage was advan- 
tageous to himself, from his great observation and 
industry ; but his brother’s disease remained, andhe |, 
died during the next year. By his will he left George Vernon 
his executor; and gave him the Mount Vernon es- estate. 
tate. 

8. Maj. Washington was next placed over one of 
the four divisions into which Dinwiddie had portion- 


4. What did he do, that. he might retain, and be the wiser for 
what he had learned? Did he not find such labor too tedious? 
5. Was he trusted with important business when young? By 
whom? ‘What business was it? Where did he practise his pro- 
fession? Through what scenes did it lead him?—6. What hard- 
ships did he encounter? Were these on the whole to his advan- 
tage? In what way ?—7. What promotion had he at the age of 
nineteen? What happened in referenee to his brother? 
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pr.ir ed the militia of ‘the Dominion,” the style then 
Pp. given to Virginia. It was at this period, that he 
cH. mL was chosen by the governor, as his envoy to the 
2 French. The seat of government for Virginia was 

e sets ars ‘ z 2 

ontto Williamsburg. Thither Washington repaired, and 
a bag was furnished with a letter from Dinwiddie, to St. 
ness, Pierre, the French commandant, requiring him with 
1753. threats, to withdraw from the territory belonging to 

* the French sovereign. 

- 9. Washington departed on the 31st of October to 
traverse more than five hundred miles, much of the 
way, a pathless, as well as a wintry desert. His route 

Nov. 14. lay through Fredericksburg, Alexandria, and Win- 
Cumber- chester, to Will’s creek, since Cumberland. Here, 
taking leave of every vestige of civilization, and 
having procured Mr. Gist, agent of the Ohio com- 
pany, as interpreter and guide, his party of eight 

plunged into the recesses of the wilderness. 
10. They passed through snow and storms, over 
mountains, and then down among thickets, into 
From flooded valleys. Coming upon the Youghiogeny 
Cumber- they followed it to the Monongahela, and that to its 

O . . . 
the Fork. junction with the Alleghany. ‘The Fork,” as the 
site of Pittsburg was called, was then a desert ; but 
Washington noticed, and afterwards reported it, as 
a suitable place for a fort. 

11. From the Fork, he went down the river 
twenty miles, to Logstown, where he was to deliver 
ror. friendly greetings from Dinwiddie, to the great chief 
town he of the southern Hurons, TANACHARISON, or the Half 
Halfkine, king ; whose friendship was courted both by French 
and English. The chief asserted that the land in 
question belonged neither to the English nor the 


* 8. What was Virginia called at that time? Into how many 
divisions was it portioned in regard to the military? What was 
Washington’s public position, when Dinwiddie selected him as 
envoy? What his first step after accepting the appointment? 
What was the purport of the governor’s letter ?—9. What time in 
the year did Washington set out? To go how far? Trace and 
describe the first part of his route.—10. Describe his journey to 
the ‘‘ Fork.”—11. Describe his progress and adventures, till he 
reached the French camp. 


el 
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French; but the Great Spirit had given it to the PT. 11 
Indians, and allowed them to make it their residence. Pp. mL 


After a friendly council, Tanacharison and three of 
his principal men, accompanied Washington a hun- 
dred miles, to the encampment at French Creek. 

12. Here Sr. Prerre, who had been but a few days 
in command of the post, received him with the cour- 
teous bearing and hospitable attentions of the French 
gentleman. But to Dinwiddie’s request, that he 
would leave the territory which belonged to the Brit- 
ish, he replied, that it did not become him to discuss 
treaties ; such questions should rather be addressed to 
the governor-general of Canada, the Marquis pu 
QuESNE; he acted under his orders, and those he 
should be careful to obey. 

13. The return of Washington in the dead of win- 
ter, was full of startling and perilous adventure. Once 
a treacherous guide aimed his musket at him, but it 
missed fire ; and once, on the Alleghany river, he and 


CH. IL 


His recep 


tion at 
the 
French 
camp. 


The perils 


his guide, having made in a day, with one poor of Wash- 


hatchet, a miserable raft, they, at sunset, truste 
themselves upon it, to cross the swollen river, amidst 
large masses of floating ice, which came down upon 
them, and threw them from their raft into ten feet 
of water. But they saved themselves by swimming 


to an island. sa 
14. Major Washington arrived at Williamsburg, 


q_ington’s 


return 


on the 16th of January, having been absent only Returns 


eleven weeks. The energy and prudence, with which 


Jan. 16, 


L754. 


he had met and overcome dangers, and the ability "Absent 
which he had manifested in the discharge of his 1! weeks 


trust, sunk deep into the minds of his countrymen. 
His written reports were published with applause, 
not only through the colonies, but in England. 

15. Troops were now raised in Virginia; and 
Washington was made lieutenant-colonel, and in- 


12. How was he received by St. Pierre? What reply was given 
to the governor’s letter ?—13. What adventures did Washington 
meet with on his return ?—14. How long was he absent? What 
walities had he manifested, which made a deep impression? 


ry hat was thought of his written reports ? 
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PT. trusted with the command. In April, 1754, he 
Pp mL marched into the disputed territory, and encamped 
ou tv. at the Great Meadows. He there learned that the 
4754. French had dispossessed the Virginians of a fort, 
again ent Which, in consequence of his recommendation, they 
witha Bere erecting at the Fork, and which the French 
French finished, and named Fort du Quesne. 
build Fo 16, He was also informed that a detachment of 
Quesne. French troops, had been sent against him, and were 
encamped but a few miles west of the Great Mead- 
ows. Surrounding their encampment, he surprised, 
ig hare and defeated them. The commander DE JuUMONVILLE 
{party was killed, with ten of his party. On his return to 
22 prison- the Great Meadows, he erected a small stockade, 
ers called fort Necessity. 
17. With less than four hundred men, Washington 
- marched to dislodge the enemy from Fort du Quesne ; 
French Dut after proceeding thirteen miles he learned that 
reinforced they had been reinforced from Canada, when he re- 
tired. Unable to continue his retreat, from a failyre 
of expected munitions, he intrenched his little army 
within Fort Necessity. A party of fifteen hundred 
French, soon followed and assaulted the intrench- 
pide ments. After a brave resistance, Washington sur- 
’ rendered the fort ; receiving for himself and the gar- 
rison the honors of war. 


? 
CHAPTER IV. 
Conerxess At AtBANy—Convention of Governors m Virginia— 
Braddock, 


Attempt 1. Zhe British government, in prospect of war, 
' i . . . 
outs. proposed to their American colonies, to form a 


15. Under what circumstances did he march into the same 
country again? Where encamp? What did he hear?—-1L6. Give 
an account of a French party, headed by De Jumonville. What 
did Washington build at Great Meadows ?—17. What did he set 
out todo? Why did he desist, and turn back? Why did he step 
at Fort Necessity? What happened at the fort? 


Cuarrer IV.—1. What proposal was made by the British gov- 
ecnment? 
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Union. Delegates from each of the New England pr it 
provinces, New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, pp, yo 
accordingly met at Albany. After deliberating, °#- rv. 
they accepted a plan of confederation, which was 
drawn up by Bensamin FRrAnKiry, on the 4th of are 
July, 1754. This was just twenty-two years before 
that great statesman signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

2. But the plan was disliked in England, because 
it gave too much power to the people; and in pin suits 
America, because it gave too much power to the neither 
king. Thus was shown how widely different, even PY: 
at that period, were the views of the British and the 
Americans. It was this difference of opinion, which 
finally led to the American Revolution. 

3. General Braddock was dispatched from Eng- 
land with 1500 men. On his arrival in America, he praaaock 
requested a convention of the colonial governors to eigen 
assemble in Virginia, to concert with him a plan Oreo 
military operations. Jour expeditions were here 
resolved upon, the first, against Nova Scotia, the 
second, against Fort du Quesne, the third, against 
Crown Point, and the fourth, against Niagara, 

4, The expedition against Nova Scotia was com- 
manded by generals Moncxron and Winstow. The 
fleet which conveyed the troops, sailed from Boston. 
The army distinguished themselves by bravery and 
good conduct, and with the loss of only three men, 
put the British in full possession of Nova Scotia. 

5. GenreraAL Brappock commanded the expedi- 9755, 
tion against Fort du Quesne. On hisarrival, he en- June i0. 

t ; De ats rad- 

gaged Washington, now a colonel, to become his aid. doek’s 
By his advice, Braddock, in marching his army across gin thet 
march. 


1. What was done in consequence? What plan did the dele- 
gates accept ?—2. How was it received in England? How in 
America? What did this show? What did it lead to?—3, How 
many men were now sent over? Under whom? What did he re- 

uest? What expeditions did this convention agree on?—4. 
ive an account of that against Nova Scotia.—s, Who com- 
manded the second expedition? In what capacity did Washing- 
ton accompany him ? hat measures did he take ky Washing- 


ton’s advice ? 
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Braddock 

contemmns 
and dis- 
regards 
advice, 


July 9. 
Fine ap- 
pearance 
of Brad- 

dock’s 

army. 


They fall 
into an 
Indian 
ambus- 
catle, 


BRADDOCK’S RASH CONDUCT. 


the wilderness, left his heavy baggage behind, under 
the care of Colonel Dunbar, with an escort of six 
hundred men; and at the head of twelve hundred 
select troops the general proceeded by more rapid 
marches, towards Fort du Quesne. 

6. Braddock was not deficient in courage, or mil- 
itary skill; but he was wholly ignorant of the mode 
of conducting warfare in American woods; and he 
held the opinions of the colonial officers in con- 
tempt. Washington had, however, ventured to 
suggest the expediency of employing the Indians, 
—who, under the Halftking had offered their servi- 
ves, as scouting, and advanced parties. Braddock 
not only disdained the advice, but offended the 
Indians by the rudeness of his manner. Thus he 
rashly pushed on, without knowing the dangers 
near, 

7. It was noon, on the 9th of July, when from the 
height. above the right bank of the Monongahela, 
Washington looked back upon the ascending army, 
which, ten miles from Fort du Quesne, had just 
crossed the stream for the second time. Every thing 
looked more bright and beautiful than aught he had 
witnessed before. The companies, in their crimison 
uniform, with burnished arms and floating banners, 
were marching gayly to cheerful music, as they en- 
tered the forest. 

8. Suddenly there burst upon them the Indian war- 
whoop, and a deadly fire, from opposite quarters, and 
from unseen foes. Many fell. Panic-stricken, their 
ranks broke, and they would have fled, but Braddock 
rallied them ; and, a bigot to the rules of European 
warfare, he constantly sought to preserve a regular 
order of battle. Thus he kept his men, like sheep 
penned in a fold, fair marks for a foe, beyond their 
reach, and, in the only spot, where the Indians, far 
inferior in numbers, could have destroyed them, 


6. What can you say of Braddock? What wholesome advice 
had he, which he despised?’—7. How did Braddock’s army ap- 
pear to Washington, on the morning of July 9th?—8. How was 
the seene reversed? What was Braddock’s conduct ? 
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They lay on each side of the way, concealed in two pr. 1. 
_rayines, P'D. 11. 

9. The Indians, singling out the officers, shot down °% !¥: 
every one on horseback— Washington alone excepted. 
He, as the sole remaining aid of the general, rode by 
turns over every part of the field, to carry his orders. was.ing: 
The Indians afterwards asserted, that they had spe-_ ton’s a 
cially noticed his bearing, and conspicuous figure, and "ened 
repeatedly shot at him; but at length they became | tion. 
convinced that he was protected by an Invisible 
Power, and that no bullet could harm him. After the 
battle was over, four balls were found lodged in his 
coat, and two horses had been killed under him; 
but the appointed guardian of his country, escaped 
without a wound. 

10. Braddock, who had been undismayed amidst 
continued showers of bullets, at length received a 

“ph 3 BRAD- 

mortal wound. Upon his fall, the regular troops bobs 
fled in confusion. Washington formed, and covered 2/#ZD 
their retreat with the provincials, whom Braddock, ‘x. 66s. 
in his contempt, had kept in the rear. The defeat 
was total; sixty-four officers out of eighty-five, and 
nearly half the privates, were killed or wounded. 

11. The army made no halt till it met the division 
under Dunbar, forty miles in the rear, There Brad. ; 
dock died. The whole army continued to retreat till oes 
it reached Fort Cumberland, one hundred and twenty 
miles from the place of action. Colonel Dunbar, with- 
drew the regulars to Philadelphia, leaving the whole 
frontier of Virginia open to the depredations of the 
French and Indians. e 


8. Where were the Indians concealed?—9. What is very 
remarkable concerning Washington during this battle ?—10. 
What was the fate of Braddock? What was the condition of the 
army? What the loss?—11. Describe she retreat cf the army. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Romainder of the Campaign of 1755—Campaign of 1756. 


pvT.i. 1. Tue troops destined for the expedition against 
Pp. ut Crown Point, amounted to. more than four thou- 
ou v. sand. They arrived at Albany the last of June, under 
June, the command of GENERAL WILLIAM JOHNSON, and 
Leet GENERAL Lyman. Here they were joined by a body 
pond, of Mohawks, under their sachem, Hrenpricr. 
ym’, Lyman advanced with the main body of the 
Erect Ft, army, and erected Fort Edward, on the Hudson, 
Edward. for the security of the batteaux, provisions, and ar- 
tillery; which were forwarded from Albany, by 
Johnson. Towards the last of August, Johnson re- 
moved his force, and encamped at the south end ot 
Lake George. Here he was engaged in preparing 
to cross the lakes. 
3. In the mean time, the Baron Diesxav led 
8. end of *Zainst this force, an army from Montreal. He 
ebak®, Cncountered the Americans near their camp, and 
was at first successful; but the fortune of the day 
Fr. under changed. His army was defeated and fled; and 
Dike himself, pale, and bleeding with mortal wounds, was 
~ found, sitting against a tree in the woods. 
4. Johnson, in representing this affair to the Brit- 
Johnson's ISh, made no mention of General Lyman; but ob- 
enone. tained for himself £5,000, and a baronetey. The pub- 
character. lic impression was, that the reward belonged, at least, 
equally to Lyman. 5 : 
There. , 0+ Lhe poor dispirited remains of Dieskau’s army 
mains halted at French mountain, where they were, the 
giine next day, cut off by a detachment from Fort Ed- 
destroyed. ward. ‘Their dead bodies were thrown into a small 


Cuarter V.—1. What was the third expedition of the cam- 
paign? How many troops? Where were they on the last of 
June? Under whose command? Who joined them?—2. In 
what direction did the two divisions of the army move ?—3. 
Who commanded the French army? Give an account of his 
operations.—4 Who gained money and a title, but lost character ? 
5. What became of the remains of the French army? 


\} 
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lake, since called “the Bloody Pond.” Maythetime pvr. 11. 
soon come, when the pure waters of our mother pp. m1 
earth, shall no longer be dyed by the blood of her © Yt 
children, barbarously shed by each other’s hands! 

6. The success at Lake George revived the spirits 
of the colonists. Sir William Johnson, however, did 
not follow up his success, by proceeding to reduce g,. 
Crown Point; but he erected at the scene of his ex- Johns 
ploit, on the southern shore of Lake George, a fort, tynpaign, 
which he called, William Henry. Leaving six hun- ; 
dred men, to garrison the forts, the remainder of the 
troops returned to their respective colonies, 

7. The enterprise against Niagara was undertaken 
by Governor Shirley in person. He did not arrive 
at Oswego until the 21st of August, and he there 1755. 
waited for supplies, until the season was too far ad- Subior 
vanced for crossing Lake Ontario. Leaving seven eens 
hundred men, under Cotonet Mercer, to garrison < 
the fort, he returned to Albany; and so ended the 
fourth expedition. 

8. By the destruction of Braddock’s army, the 
frontiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia, were left to 1756 
the mercy of the savages. Washington, at the head Indians 
of his regiment, did his utmost to defend them; and Va, and 
he strenuously urged that offensive measures should ¥* 
be again adopted, and especially against Fort du 
Quesne, which he knew was the place of gathering 


for the Indians. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Campaigns of 1757 and 1768, 


1, Tus in the campaign of 1756, little was done. 
That of 1757 is only memorable in our annals, for 
the dreadful massacre at Fort William Henry. 


& 6. Did Sir William Johnson follow up his success? What dis- 
‘position was made of the army ?—7. What happened in regard to 
the fourth expedition ?—8. What, after these failures, was the 


condition of the frontier States ? ; 
Cuarter VI.—1. For what is the campaign of 1757 memorable? 
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re m. Monrcaum, who succeeded Dieskau, had early con- 
Pp. centrated his forces, amounting to 9000 regulars, 
on. vt. Qanadians, and Indians, on the shores of the Cham- 
1757. plain, at Ticonderoga, Passing up Lake George, 
Montel™ he laid siege to Fort William Henry, which was 
Ft Wm commanded by Coons, Monrog, a British officer. 
™y GrneraL Wess was at the time lying av Fort Ed- 
ward, with the main British army, four or five thou- 

sand strong. 

2. Monroe, being vigorously pressed, while he de- 
fended himself with spirit, earnestly entreated Gen- 
eral Webb for aid. But he entreated in vain, and 

Aug.2, necessity compelled him, on the 2d of August, to sur- 
ee render. By the articles of capitulation, Montcalm en- 
lates. gaged that the English should be allowed to leave 
the fort with the honors of war; and, in order to 
protect them from the Indians, that an escort should 

be provided to conduct them to Fort Edward. 

3. But the Indians, who served for plunder, at- 

Aug.3. tacked the British in the camp; and the French com- 
The mas- mander either could not, or would not, protect them. 
FT, wa. They rushed forth, and were pursued. They threw 
HENRY. 4)) their money and clothes to the Indians. Not sat- 

isfied, the savages pursued them, naked and flying, 
with tomahawk and scalping-knife. A few reached 
the camp of Webb, and some were found bleeding 
in the woods. But of these, many in their agony, 
had lost their reason. 

4. The manner in which the war had been con- 
ducted, dissatisfied the people both of England and 

_ America; and brought forward as prime minister, 

The elder the greatest statesman of the British annals, WILLIAM 
Wm. Pitt. Pirr, afterwards Earl of Chatham. So powerful was 
his eloquence and so austere his patriotism, that he 


1. Give an aceount of Montcalm, and his army. What was the 
condition of the British forces, and who were commanders ?--% 
What was the situation and conduct of Monroe? What of Webb? 
What was stipulated by Montealm ?—3. Did he keep his engago. 
ment? Mention some of the circumstances of the massacre,—d,. 
What was the state of the public mind in regard to the war! 
What statesman was brought forward? What was his character 
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controlled at length the energies of the government, pr. 11 
and the spirit of the people. ‘PD. I. 

5. In a circular letter, which he addressed to the °# 
governors of the provinces, he promised them, that 
an effectual force should be sent against the French, 1758 
and he exhorted them to use their utmost exertions pitt eas 
to raise men in their respective colonies. Animat- apes 
ed by this call, the colonists renewed their efforts, 
and increased their army to twenty thousand. A 
large force was also sent from England; so that 
there was now on foot, an army far greater than had An army 
ever before existed in America. These troops,amount- °°? 
ing if all to 50,000 men, were in readiness for action America. 
early in the spring. Three expeditions were resolved 
on, against Louisburg, Crown Point, and Fort du 
Quesne. 

6. A regular siege, the best conducted of any satiek 
which had ever been laid in America, placed, on the Louisburg 
26th of July, the fortress of Louisburg again inthe swrer 
hands of the British. It was by gallant conduct, : 
during this siege, that Janus WOLFE began his career _ (6000 
of military renown. With Louisburg, the whole isl- Psoners 
and of Cape Breton, and that of St. John’s, fell under oo 
the power of the British. ; i 

7, GENERAL ABERCROMBIE, at the head of sixteen beet) 
thousand men, proceeded against Ticonderoga and Aber- 
Crown Point. He crossed Lake George, and de- crombic 

: i proceeds 
barking at its northern extremity, he attempted with against 
unskilful guides, to pass the three miles of dense gerogs, 
woods, which lay between his army and Ticonderoga. 

As he approached that fort, a detachment of the J4xz 
French fell upon him, and an engagement ensued, Br. Lic 
in which the assailants lost three hundred men, and 2° 
among others the amiable Lorp Hows. : 

8. Abercrombie, learning that reinforcements were 


5. What circular did he send to America? What was done in 
consequence? What was the number of the army? What expe- 
ditions were resolved on?—6. How did the attack on Louisburg 
succeed? What can you say of James Wolfe ?—7. Describe the 
movements of General Abercrombie. What was the fate of Lord 


Howe ? 
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pri daily expected by the French, without waiting for 
Pp. uz his artillery, made a brave but imprudent assault 
cu. vt. upon the fort, and was repulsed with the heavy loss 
rrcon- of nearly two thousand killed and wounded. He then 
DERO- vetired to his former quarters, on the south side of 
Br. loss Lake George. 

é 9. Here he consented, at the solicitation of Coro- 
NEL BrapstTreer, to detach him with 3000 men 
against Fort Frontenac. With these troops, who 
eet) Wele mostly provincials, he marched to Oswego, 
Calonel ernbarked on Lake Ontario, and landed on the 25th 

Brad- of Aucust, within a mile of the fort; and in two 
street oS : e 

takes Ft. days forced the important fortress of Frontenac, to 

Fronte- surrender. As this fort, afterwards named Zings- 

ton, contained the military stores which were in- 

tended for the Indians, and for the supply of the 

southwestern troops, its destruction contributed to 

the success of the expedition against Fort du Quesne. 

10. To GeneraL Fores, with eight thousand 

men, was assigned the capture of Fort du Quesne, 

He committed a great error, Against the expostu- 

Generel lations and entreaties of Washington, he made anew 

makesa road by Raystown, instead of taking that already 

abs made by Cumberland. The consequence of this was, 

town, that it was so late before the army arrived near du 

Quesne, that the men suffered incredible hardships, 

The fort was, however, reached, and found deserted. 

General Forbes died, on his return, in consequence 

Gide of fatigue and exposure. The fort was repaired, and 

named Ftnamed Fort Pitt. The neighboring Indians were 

now glad to make peace. 


8. What was the result of Abercrombie’s operations ?—9. What 
detachment was sent ont? Trace and describe Bradstreet’s route. 
What did he effect?—10. What army had General Forbes? What 
was his destination? What error did he commit? What was the 
consequence? What can you say respecting the fort? What re- 
specting General Forbes? What of the Indians? 
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CIIAPTER VIL. 
The Campaign of 1759. 


1, Tre successes of the preceding campaign gm- Pr. 11. 
boldened Mr. Pitt to form for this, the great design pp, 111 
of dispossessing the French of their American terri- © ¥"™ 
tory. The campaign of 1759, had for its object, 
nothing less than the entire reduction of Canada. a aaa 
The army was divided into three parts. The first embraces 
division, under Wotrs, was to make adirect attempt objec 
upon Quebec. The second under Amuerst, was 
ordered to take Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and 
then proceed northerly ; and the third, under Pri- 
DEAUX, consisting of Provincials and Indians, was 
to reduce Niagara, then to go down the St. Law- 
rence, and, with the second detachment, conquer 
Montreal ; then join, and aid Wolfe, at Quebec. 

2. Prideaux besieged Niagara on the 6th ot July. 

He was killed by the bursting ef a shell, and the uly 6 
command devolved upon Sir William Johnson, who taken. 
took the fort with six hundred prisoners. All com- 
munication between the northern and southern pos- 
sussions of the French was thus barred, and the quiet 
behavior of the Indians secured. 

3. Pitt had discerned the extraordinary qualities pitt 
of Wolfe, while he was yet obscure; and to him he sytairs 
now confided the command against Quebec. His sub- : 
ordinate officers were carefully chosen. He was pro- pe 


vided with a choice army of 8000 men, and a heavy oe 
train of artillery. Eee 
4, His army debarked, late in June, upon the isl- we tands 
on the 


and of Orleans. Here Wolfe reconnoitered the posi- °7.' 
tion of his enemy, and saw the difficulties which sur- of Orleans 


Cuaptes: VIL—¥. What bold design had Mr. Pitt fofmed ? 
Now-was the army divided, and what was each division expected 
to do ?—2. What was the fate of General Prideaux? Who etficted 
Prideaux’s part of the greut plan ?—3. What preparations did Pitt 
mike to insure Wolfe’s suceess ?!—#, Where did Wolfe’s army 


debark ? 
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PT. 1. rounded him. Quebec rose before him, upon the north 
Pp. ut side of the St. Lawrence. Its upper town and strong 
ou. vi. fortifications were situated on a rock, whose bold 
and steep front continued far westward, parallel with 
1799. the river, and presented a wall, which it scemed 
impossible to scale. 
5° From the northwest came down the river St. 
Charles—entering the St. Lawrence just below the 
town, its banks, high and uneven, and cut by deer 
piment. aVines. Armed vessels were borne upon its waters, 
ties of bisand floating batteries obstructed its entrance. A few 
position. miles below, the Montmorenci leaped down its cat- 
aract into the St. Lawrence. Strongly posted along 
the sloping bank of that majestic river, and between 
its two tributaries, the French army, commanded by 
Montcalm, displayed its formidable lines. 
6. Wolfe took possession of Point Levi, erected 
July 9, and opened heavy batteries, which swept the lower 
town; but the fortifications of Quebec remained un- 
injured. 
7. The English general next landed his army be- 
TipNxT, low the Montmorenci; but Monrcatm would not 
cr leave his intrenchments. Wolfe then crossed that 
rad. Stream, and attacked him in his camp. But he was 
400. obliged to retire with the loss of four hundred of his 
men, He then recrossed the Montmorenci. 
8. Here he was informed that the expected succors 
French at Were likely to fail. Amherst had found Ticonde- 
Boateal ropa and Crown Point vacated, and was preparing 
sucoors, tO attack the French forces, on the Isle au Noix. 
Prideaux having lost his life, his plans had been ear- 
ried out by Sir William Johnson. But the enemy 
were in full force at Montreal; and from neither di- 
vision of the British army, could the commander at 
Quebec, now hope for any assistance. 
9. Wolfe was severely tried. His mind was un- 


4. What was the appearance of Quebec from-this place ?—5. 
Where was the French army posted 2—6. From what place did 
Wolfe open batteries npon Quebee? With what effect ?—7. Where 
did Wolfe attack Montcalm? What was he forced to do?—& 
What intelligence did he now obtain ? 
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broken, but his bodily health, for a time, failed. rr. m 
When, however, he was again able to mingle with pp. nL 
the army, every eye was raised to him with affection % V% 
and hope; and he formed yet another and a bolder 1759 
plan. : 

10. Pursuant to this, Wolfe broke up his camp at sept. 

Montmorenci, and returned to Orleans. Then em- ee 
barking with his army, he sailed up the river several Orleans. 
miles higher than his intended point of debarkation. 
By this movement he deceived his enemy, and gained 
the advantage of the current and tide, to float his 
boats silently down te the foot of the rock, which he 
intended to scale. 

11. Wolfe was the first man who leaped on shore. ; 
The rapidity of the stream was hurrying along their ,2° Rinne 
boats, and some had already gone beyond the nar- of Abra- 
row landing-place. The shore was so shelving, that Sept. 13. 
it was almost impossible to ascend; and it was lined 
with French sentinels. 

12. Escaping these dangers at the water’s edge, 
they proceeded to scale the precipice. The first’ 
party who reached the heights, secured a small bat- 
tery, which crowned them; ard thus the remainder 478 
of the army ascended in safety; and there, on this 4am. 
lofty plain, which commands one of the most mag-** f,and 
nificent prospects which nature has formed,—the ae 
British army, drawn up in a highly advantageous “~~ 
position, were, in the morning, discovered by the 
French. 

13. Montcalm, learning with surprise and deep 
regret, the advantage gained by his opponent, left 
his strong position, crossed the St. Charles, and in- 
trepidly led on the attack. Being on the left of the Order of 
French, he was opposed. to Wolfe, who was on the battle. 
right of the British. In the heat of the engagement, ~ 


both commanders were mortally wounded. 


9. How did it affect him ?—10. What were his first movements 
in reference to his new plan?—11. Who was first on shore# 
What difficulties were there met?—12. What others occurred in 
scaling the heights ?--13. What were tho arrangements of Mont- 
eului? Deseribe the condition of Wolfe. 
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pri 14. The wound, with which Wolfe fell, was the 

Pp... third, which he had received in the battle. He was 

cu. vn. removed from the field; but he watched it with 

intense anxiety, as faint with the loss of blood, he 

reclined his languid head upon the supporting arm 

of an officer. A cry was heard, “ they fly, they fly!” 

Death of | WV ho fly ?” he exclaimed. “ The enemy,” was the 

Wolfa reply. “Then,” said he, “I die content,” and ex 

pired. Not less heroic was the death of Montcalm. 

He rejoiced when told that his wound was mortal; 

Death of « Kor,” said he, “I shall not live to see the surrender 
calm. of Quebec!” 

15. After the battle, the affairs of the English 
were conducted with great discretion by GENERAL 

boll a TowNnsHEND; whereas, the French, appear to have 

Quebec yielded at once to their panic. The capitulation of 

Gere, ©Quebec was signed September 18th, 1759, tive days 
after the battle. 

16. General Townshend returning to England, 
GeneRAL Murray was left in commandsewith a gar- 
rison of 5000 men, The French army retired to 
Montreal; and M. pe Levi, who had succeeded 

1760. Montcalm, being, in the course of the winter, rein- 
gett, forced by Canadians and Indians, returned the fol- 
regain lowing spring, with a force of 6000 to Quebec. 
Quevee General Murray left the fortress, and the Heights of 
Abraham became the scene of another battle more 
bloody, though not equally important in its conse- 
quences with the first. 
Second L7. The armies on cach side sustained the loss of 
battle of 1000 men. The battle was not decisive, but the 
or advantage was on the side of the French, who main- 
47*. tained their ground, while the English retired within 
side 1000. the fortress. Here they were closely invested until 


they received reinforcements, when M. de Levi, aban- 


14. How was it with Wolfe, when he was told of the flight of 
his enemy? How was it at the same time with Montcalm ?—15. 
Did the French give up Quebee immediately after the battle? 
16. What was the position of the contending armies during the 
winter? What was done in the spring?—17. What was the loss 


in the second battle of the Heights of Abraham? What military 
operations followed it ? 
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doning all thoughts of obtaining possession of Que-_PT-1L, 
bee, returned to Montreal, where Vaupreum, the P'D. UL 
governor, assembled all the force of Canada. eae ae 
18. In the mean time, General Amherst had made 
arrangements for assembling before this place all 
the British forces, from Lake Ontario, Lake Cham- 
plain, and Quebec. Here they fortunately arrived 
within two days of each other, and immediately in- 
vested the place. Vaudreuil found the force too sept a 
strong to be resisted; and on the 8th of September, ©#ala 
he surrendered Montreal, Detroit, Mackinaw, and eee 


all the French possessions in Canada. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Wars with the Indians. 


1. Tur French had stirred up the Cherokees to 
war, CotoneL Montcomery, at the head of an gyv6o, 
army, went to their country to chastise them, He 
was at first successful; but the Indians afterwards 
attacked him in a thicket near Etchoc, and so cut up £7Cz00 
his army, that he was obliged to return, The next ais 
year, an army under CoLonen Grant, fought and dotentoas 
conquered the Cherokees, on the same spot. He 
pursued them to Etchoc, burned their huts and laid Grant 
waste their country. The Indians, thus put in fear, their 
ceased their midnight fires and murders, and made ‘¥?* 
peace. 

2. Interesting events, closely connected: with the 
cession of the French territory, were already in 
progress among the savages of the northwest. The pycisp 
missionaries, and traders of that nation, had wisely less popu. 


lar with 


won the hearts of the Indians. Said one of their “the 
orators, “when the French arrived, they came and jndians 


kissed us. They called us their children, and we French. 


18. How and when did the capture of Montreal take place? 


What other posts were surrendered ? ‘ 
Cnarter VIII.—J. Give an account of the war with the Cher- 


okees. 
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_ CH. VIII. 


L762. 
Pontiac 
contrives 
a daring 
scheme, 


£763. 
July 7. 
Nine of 
the Brit- 
ish posts 
captured, 


5 


Pontiac's 


PONTIAC’S WAR. 


found them fathers.” When the more haughty, and 
less attentive English, were preparing to take pos- 
session of the western ports, Pontiac, the highly 
gifted chief of the Ottawas, who sought, like Philip, 
to regain the primitive independence of his race, 
made use of the attachment of the red men to 
the French, to unite them in a general conspiracy 
against their conquerors. 

3. Pontiac thought that, as the English had ex- 
pelled the French, ifthe Indians could expel them 
before they were fully established, they would again 
be lords of the forest. The plan of Pontiac was not 
inferior in boldness to that formed by Pitt for the 
final conquest of Canada. It was no less than a si- 
multaneous attack upon all the British posts near the 
lakes, Pontiac, by his inventive genius, his elo- 
quence, and his energy, had acquired such power 
over the northwestern tribes, that all was arranged 
without discovery. On the 7th of July, 1763, nine 
of the British forts were actually surprised and 
captured by the Indians. 

4. Maumee and Mackinaw were among the places 
which were thus taken, and the garrisons surprised 
and slaughtered. Detroit was attempted, but the 


stratagem Stratagem of Pontiac was there betrayed by a com- 


fails at 
Detroit. 


passionate squaw. For some time, however, he held 
the place in siege. But his allies grew weary of the 
war, and peace was concluded. 

5. During this period, pious Moravians having 
been expelled from Germany, came over to America, 
with the design of devoting themselves to the con- 
version of the native Indians. Their principal seat 
was in Pennsylvania; and their most important vil- 
lages were Bethlehem and Nazareth. Their mis- 


2. What difference did the Indians find between the manners 
of the French and the English? Who was Pontiac ?—3. W hat 
were his views? What his plan of operation? How far did he 
succeed ?—4, What two places are mentioned, which were taken 
by surprise? Where was Pontiac’s plan revealed, by the compas- 
sion of a woman ?—5. What was the object of the Moravians, in 
ees to this country? Where was their principal seat? Their 
villages ¢ 
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sionaries, male and female, went forth to the west. pr q. 
ern part of Connecticut, to central New York, and pp. np 
through Pennsylvania to Ohio. They lived among o vue 
the savages, calling them their brethren and sisters. 1746. 
Thus they won their confidence, and several hun-,, The 


We - i Moravians 
dreds of them, manifested the transforming powei among 


of the gospel, by the change of their barbarous dis- mentee 
positions and practices, for such as were pious, kind, mission- 
and gentle. Pea 

6. Grorce III. succeeded to the throne of Eng. 
land soon after the capture of Quebec; and Mr. Pitt, i 76 
resigning in October, 1761, the Earn or Bure was _ Pitt 
the following year made prime minister. The first "°®"* 
object of the new administration was to restore fora 
peace. Scarcely was this accomplished, when Lord Bute. 
Bute resigned his place, which was given to Mr. 
GEORGE GRENVILLE. 

7. The definitive treaty was signed at Paris, in 
February, 1763, by which England obtained from 1763 
France all her possessions .in America, east of the perce of 
Mississippi, excepting the island of New Orleans; Paris, 
the navigation of that river being left open to both 
nations. From Spain she obtained Florida, in ex- 
change for Havana, which had been captured during 
the war. France, at the same time, gave to Spain 
the territory of Louisiana. In 1800, Spain recon- 1800 


veyed it to France. 


5. Where did their missionaries gv? How did they treat the 
natives? How was it with those Indians who reeeived the gos- 

el?—6. Who became king of England? What can you say of 

r. Pitt? Who succeeded him? Who next was prime minister ? 
7. When was the treaty of peace signed? What did England 
obtain from France? What from Spain? Which party reccived 
Louisiana ? 


EXERCISES ON THE TREE CHRONOGRAPHER. 
: (For Period IIL., Part I1-) 

What event marks the beginning of this period? What is its date? 
Point it out on the chronographer. Also the places of the following dates: 
Georgia was invaded by the Spaniards in 1742. The Ohio Company was 
furmed in. 1750. Governor Dinwiddie sent George Washington on an em- 
bassy to the French commandant in 1753. Braddock was defeated in 1755, 
The massacre at Fort William Henry, 1757. In 1758, Louisburg, Fort 
Frontenac, and Fort Du Quesne, were taken from the French. General 


Wolfe, took Quebec in 1759. Canada surrendered in 1760, Show the epoch 


kt which this period terminates. 
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OFFICERS IN THE FRENCH WAR. 


On account of the liability of young persons to become con 
fused in the history of wars, concerning the side to which 
officers mentioned belong, we shall, in the principal ware, viz., 
the French, the Revolutionary, and the War of 1812, give 
separate lists of the most distinguished officers of each bel- 


ligerent. 
FRENCH WAR FROM 1754 TO 1763.* 
American Officers. _ British Officers. French Officer 
Grorcr _Wasnine- Brappoox, Marquis DU 
TON, Monckton, QUESNE, 
Winslow, Dunbar, St. Pierre, 
Sir William John- Monroe, De Jumonyille, 
son,t WOLFE, Dieskau, 
Lyman, ASBEROROMBIE, Monroatm, 
Shirley, Lord Howe, De Levi, 
Mercer, AMHERST, Vaudreuil. 
Bradstreet, Prideaux, 
Forbes. TowNSHEND, 


Murray. 


Hi ee British and Americans were in this war united, and both against 
@ French. 

+ Sir William Johnson was born in Ireland, but came to America in 
early life. 
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PHRIOD I. 


FROM * 
THE PEACE } 1763 OF PARIS, 
TO 


THE DECLARATION : L776. f OF INDEPENDENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 
Causes of the Revolutionary War. 


1. WE come now to trace the causes by which pr. 11 
England lost her colonies, and America gained her pp, 1 
independence. We should always remember that 
there is a Grear Firsr Causz,—even God our Cre-,, a 
ator and Ruler. We should observe with thankful First 
ness, by what steps He led our forefathers,—and ©"**: 
how He made them a way across the deep, and gave 
them a place wherein to plant a great nation. In 


Cuarter I.—1. In tracing the catlses of things, what should 
we always remember? What should we observe with thank- 


fulness ? 
179 
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P'r. 11. His providence, the time was approaching, when the 
P'D. I. bonds were to be severed which bound this country 
“*™ to the parent land. 

2. But the First Cause uses, as His agents, the 
opinions and wills of men, which guide their con- 

‘second Guct. The men in Great Britain, who took at this 
causes. time the lead in the government, had haughty and 

wrong ideas of the power which England had a 
right to exercise over her distant colonies. They 
forgot that the American people were children of 
the same forefathers with themselves, and heirs of 
; the same political rights. They held the Americans 

Pride and - : . 
foolish- 1N Comparative contempt, as those whose labors and 

ness on money must, if they demanded, be given to them, 

without, or against, their owner’s consent. 

3. Had the rulers in England undertaken to op- 
press the people there in the same manner, ‘hey 
would have rebelled; much more the Americans,— 
who, as we have scen, had grown up in their new set- 
tlements, with a deep sense of the rights of the peo- 

onthe ple. Toil and danger had made them strong and 

money, brave. When they saw, that the rulers in Great 
termina- Britain had®letermined on making them submit to 
fon their unrighteous will, they became alarmed. They 
resolved, that they would first endeavor, by peti- 
tions, to bring them to a better mind; but if after 
that, they persisted in their oppressions, they would 
refuse to submit; and if force was employed against 
them, repel it by force ;—trusting, that a righteous 

God would aid their cause. 

4. During the French war, the English wanted 
the services of the Americans; and, besides, those 
were then in power, who opposed the high govern- 


1. What in reference to the Great First Cause, can we say of 
the separation of our country from England ?—2. What does the 
First Cause use as his agents, or as second causes? What opin- 
ions were held by the leading men in Great Britain? What did 
they forget? What did they hold concerning the Americans? 
3. Of what had the Americans a deep sense? What had made 
them strong and brave? When did they become alarmed? What 
did they resolve ?—4. Why did the British oppress the Americans 
less, during the Freach war ? 
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ment party. But the war was no sooner at an end, pvr. rt, 
than this party again took the lead, with Lorp pp, 
GRENVILLE at its head. On. 1, 


tion to draw a revenue from the colonies; and that £764. 
he should, in the ensuing session of parliament, pro- the 
pose a duty on stamps. 

6. The colonial agents in London, informed their 
respective colonies of the intended system of taxa- 
tion. Massachusetts instructed her agents, to deny 
the right of parliament to impose taxes upon those yas, Va, 
who were not represented in the house of commons, andN. ¥. 
The house of burgesses, in Virginia, appointed a com- eet n. 
mittee, who prepared an able address to’ the king 
and parliament. The assembly of New York also 
sent petitions, which, in a spirit more bold and de- 

_cided than those from any other colony, asserted 
their own rights, and the limitations of British 
* power. : 

7. Associations wefe formed in all the colonies to 
encourage home manufactures, and prohibit, as much 
as possible, the use of British goods. The tendency Sovieticr 
of this judicious measure, was to make the colonists British 
less dependent, and, by operating injuriously on the "*"* 
British merchants, to make them a party against the 
ministry. 

8. Notwithstanding the opposition, which, in truth, 
was not unexpected, Lord Grenville introduced into ywe 5, 
the British parliament his plan for taxing Amer- Stamp Act 
tea, to commence with duties on stamps. In the Preset 
house of commons, the project, though ably sup- 
ported, met with ardent and animated opposition. 

9. “Children, planted by your care!” exclaimed 
CoLonEL Barre, in answer to ore who spoke against 


4. What happened as soon as it was ended?—5. What notice 
was given by Lord Grenville?—6. What was done by Massachu- 
setts, on -being informed of the intention of Lord Grenville? 
What by Virginia? What by New York?—7. What were formed? 
What was the tendency of the measure ?—8, How, ir. the first 
place, was Lord Grenville’s project received ?—9, Repent part 
of Col. Barre’s speech. 
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pti, the Americans. “No! Your oppressions planted 
“pp.L them in America! They fled from your tyranny to 
cut an uncultivated land, where they were exposed to 
Colonel all the hardships to which human nature is liable. 
are’s 10, “They nourished by your indulgence! No! 
the Amer- They grew by your neglect! When you began to 
“™*" care about them, that care was exercised in sending 
Recounts persons to rule over them, whose character and con- 
zeit duet has caused the blood of these sons of liberty to 
and suffer- recoil within them. They protected by your arms! 
"6s They have nobly taken up arms in your defence! 
The people of America are loyal—but a people 
jealous of their liberties, and they will vindicate 
them.” 

11. Neither the eioquence of Colonel Barre and 

others, nor the remonstrances of the colonists, could 

1765. Prevent the passage of the stamp act. Of three 

March 22. hundred, who voted in the house of commons, only 

Sum? fifty were against it; in the house of lords, there was 

passed. not a single dissenting voice; and the royal assent 
was readily obtained. ; 

12. By this act, no written instrument could be 
Alllaw legal, unless the paper was stamped on which it was 
rhust be Arawn; and this stamped paper was to be purchased 
stamped. hy the Americans, at an exorbitant price, of the 

agents of the British government. 

13. Provision was made for the recovery of pen- 
ee? alties for the breach of this .act, as of all others re- 
adiniralty. lating to trade and revenue, in any admiralty, or 

king’s marine court, throughout the colonies ; and 
these courts proceeded in trials, without the inter- 
Junny. vention of a jury. This act, suspending trial by jury, 
pended. and making the colonists liable to be called to trial, 
for real or supposed offences, to distant provinces, 
was highly displeasing to the Americans. 


10. Relate the sueceeding part.—11. Did the Stamp Act pass ? 
At what time? With what majority ?’—12. What was this . 
stamped paper to be used for? Of whom was it to be bought by 
the Americans? At what kind of price?—13. If the law was 
violated, before what courts were oilenders to be tried? How 
did these courts proceed in trials? Why were these laws offen 
sive to the people ? 
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14, Anticipating opposition to these measures, par- P"r. IIL 
liament passed laws for sending troops to America, pp. 1. 
and obliging the inhabitants of those colonies to “!™ 
which they should be sent, to furnish them with Act for 

' : : quarterirg 
quarters, and all necessary supplies. troops. 

15. Great was the grief and indignation caused in 
America by the news of the stamp act. The Vir- 
ginia legislature,—the house of burgesses, was in 
session. The eloquent Parrick Henry introduced Fatrick 
the five celebrated resolutions, which constituted the resolu 
first publi: opposition to the odious act. The last of “on 
these declared in express terms that they were not 
bound to obey any law imposing taxes, unless made 


by their representatives. 


CHAPTER ILI. 


First GENERAL Coneress at New York—called the Continental 
Congress.—Repeal of the Stamp Act. 


1. Berore the proceedings in Virginia had be- 
come known in Massachusetts, the general court of 12E5- 
that colony had assembled, and adopted measures to 
produce a combined opposition to the oppressive 
measures of parliament. Letters were addressed to 
assemblies of the other colonies, proposing that a 
congress, composed of deputies from each, should 
meet to consult on their common interest. Dele- petegates 

ates were accordingly elected from Massachusetts, fomaee 

Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, °°" 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and South Car- 
olina. 

2. On the first Tuesday in October, the delegates oct, 7, 
met at New York. They drew upa “ Bill of Rights,” Yirstcon- 
in which they asserted that the colonists were en- congress. 


14. What other act offensive to them was passed ?—15. What 
legislature was in session when news of the Stamp Act arrived ? 
What was the first public opposition to the Stamp Act ? 

Cuarter I].—1. What was proposed in the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts 2? What letters sent? What colonies elected delegates ? 
2. When and where did the first continental congress meet ? 
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Pr. 11. titled to all the rights and privileges of natural-born 

Pp.L subjects of Great Britain; especially that of an ex- 

ont elusive right to tax themselves,—and to the privi- 

lege of trial by jury; and that the late acts of parlia- 

me ment had a manifest tendency to subvert these rights 

tothe, and liberties. The congress then prepared petitions 
parlia- to the king, and to both houses of parliament. 

i 3. As the day approached on which the stamp act 

was to take effect, the popular feeling against it 

Odious Wereased. This law was so framed, that the evil 

features intended as a penalty for disobedience, was no less 

app nuk Goan the suspension of the whole machinery of the 

social order, and the creation of a state of anarchy. 

Neither trade nor navigation could proceed; no 

contract could be legally made; no process against 

an offender could be instituted ; no apprentice could 

be indented; no student could receive a diploma, 

nor even could the estates of the dead be legally 

settled,—until the stamp duty was paid. 

4. Measures were taken to make the situation of 

all concerned in its collection, so unpleasant, that no 

August’ one might be found hardy enough to engage as an 


Impossi- . 
bleforany Officer. At Boston, the populace broke the win- 


dainbuts dows and destroyed the furniture of ANDREW OLI- 
stamps. yER, the proposed distributor of stamps, who then 
formally pledged himself to have no concern in the 
execution of the obnoxious statute. In New Haven, 

Mr. IneErsoxt was obliged to declare the same 
resolution, not to become a distributor. Similar 

scenes occurred in other places. GoveRNoR Hurcn- 

INSON, Of Boston, suffered heavy losses by the vio- 

ov.1, lence of the-mob. 

A method 5. The first of November, the day on which the 
we earact was to take effect, was ushered in by the tolling 


vent their 
we. of bells, as for a funeral procession, and signs of 


2. What account can you give of the ‘‘ Bill of Rights ?’? What 
petitions did the congress prepare ?—3. What evils did the Brit- 
ish intend to bring upon the country, if the people refused to buy 
the stamped paper ?—4. What measures were taken to prevent 
the law from going into operation —5. How was the day observed 
on which it was to take effect ? 
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mourning and sorrow appeared in all the colonies, pvr. mL 
The proceedings of the courts of justice were sus- pp L 
pended, in order that no stamps might be used; OF ™ 
and those engaged in disputes, were earnestly and 
effeetnally exhorted, by the leading men, to termi- 
nate them by reference. 

6. The authorities in England were at a loss how 
to proceed; for they saw that measures must be 
taken, either to repeal the obnoxious statute, or 
oblige the Americans to submit to it, by force of pean 
arms. In January, 1766, the petitions of congress, eae 
were laid before the house of commons. After their declara 
examination, a resolution was introduced by Grn- "2 
ERAL Conway, now prime minister, declaring that 
parliament “had full power to bind the colonies, 
and people of America, in all cases whatsoever,” 
which, after an animated debate, was adopted. 

7. The next day, the new ministry bent on a re- 
peal of the stamp act, examined Dr. Franklin before Feb. 16 
the house of commons. He gave it as his opinion, »,2%,,, 
that the acts of parliament for taxing America, had examizs’, 
alienated the affections of the people from the mother 
country, and that they would never submit .to the 
stamp duty, unless compelled. 

8. The resolution to repeal that act, was opposed 
by Lord Grenville and his adherents, who were Ropeal 
answered by Mr. Pitt, now Lorp Cuarnam., That *{resited 
great statesman maintained, that taxation was no Fitt 
part of the governing or legislative power, which 
parliament had a right to exert over the colonies 
and concluded with a motion, “that the Stamp Act 
be repealed, totally, absolutely, and immediately.” 

9. The bill for its repeal, at length passed the | 
commons, and was sent to the house of lords, where ,.7"estm 
it met with much opposition, But the cause of 


5, What was done in respect to courts and disputes ?—6. What 
did the British authorities now perceive? What resolution was 
adopted 2—7. Who was examined before the house of commons 4 
What opinion did he give ?—8. Who opposed the repeal of the _ 
Stamp Act? Who advocated it? What motion did he make 9 
9), Was the repeal opposed in the house of lords # 
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rr. 11. the colonies was ably advocated by Lorp Cam- 
PD. DEN. ‘Taxation and representation,” he said, “are 
om” inseparable—it is an eternal law of nature; for what- 
176g. Ver is a man’s own, is absolutely his own; no man 
Lord has a right to take it from him without his consent. 
Camden. Whoever attempts to do it, attempts an injury; 
March 18, Whoever does it, commits a robbery.” The bill for 
Passes therepeal at length passed the house of lords,—but 
Nee with it, was another, in which the declaration was 
repeated, that “parliament had a right to bind the 
colonies i all cases whatsoever.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Second Attempt to Tax America.—Opposition. 


1766. 1, Arrnoucn the repeal of the Stamp Act gave 
Colonies JOY to the colonists, yet, while a principle was at the 
jealous Same time asserted, upon which any future ministry, 
watt, With the sanction of parliamentary authority, might 
oppress them, they continued a jealous watch over 
the British government. 
2, General Conway recommended to the colonies 
March 31.t0 make compensation to those who had suffered in 
egal attempting to enforce the Stamp Act. This referred 
shosriot, particularly to the Boston affair. The assembly of 
ut par- 
dons tho Massachusetts at first refused to make any compen- 
rioters. gation to the sufferers; but they finally consented, 
though in a manner highly displeasing to the British 
government; for the same act which made the ap- 
propriation for the damage, gave a pardon to those 
July. by whom it was done. 
aan 3. In July, another change took place in the Brit- 


9. Who advocated it? On what principle? What was finally 
done in the house of lords ? 

Cuaprer III.—1. How did the news from England affect the 
colonies ?—2. What did General Conway recommend? What 


was done in Massachusetts ?--3. What change occurred in the 
Britich ministry ? 
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ish ministry ; and a cabinet was formed under the pr. nL 
direction of Mr. Pitt, now Earn or Cuarnam. The pp. 
proceedings of the Americans had given great of.  ™ 

fence to the British; and they were condemned by 

many, who had heretofore espoused their cause. 

4, In May, 1767, Charles Townshend, then chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, influenced by Lord Gren- 1767. 
ville, brought into parliament a second plan for tax- ,f2v'® 
ing America, by imposing duties on all tea, glass, pose new 
paper, and painters’ colors, which should be im- ‘** 
ported into the colonies. This bill passed both 
houses of parliament without much opposition. An- 
other was passed, appointing the officers of the navy, 
as custom-house officers, to enforce the acts of trade 
and navigation. 

5. These.acts revived the feelings which the Stamp 
Act had produced. In Massachusetts, the assembly 
sent a petition to the king. They also addressed 
circulars to the other colonial assemblies, entreating 
their co-operation, in obtaining the redress of their 
common grievances. 

6. The British ministry viewed this measure as an 
attempt to convene another congress; and they had 
always dreaded the effects of voluntary colonial union, py, royal 
independent of the crown. Governor Bernard re- governer 

i ° issolves 
quired the assembly to rescind the vote by which the ‘the 
circulars were sent to the other colonies. The assem- ®sembly 
bly refused to rescind, and the governor dissolved it. 

But, instead of intimidating, this measure did but ex- 
asperate the people. é 

7. In June, the custom-house officers seized a sloop ° 
belonging to Joun’ Hancock, a merchant of emi- 5... 1 
nence, and a patriot much beloved by the people of Seizure ot 


. . } 4, 
Boston. They assembled in crowds, insulted and aoe 


1768. 


4. What new plan was proposed for taxing America ? What 
was done in parliament in. reference to. it? What other act 
passed ?—5, What measures were taken in Massachusetts ?—6. 
What was the view of the British concerning the Union? What 
did Governor Bernard require? What ground was taken by the 
assembly? What was the consequence {—T. Where, and on what 
occasion, were the custom-house officers insulted and beaten? 
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rt. 11. beat the officers, and compelled them to leave the 
“pp, town. 
On. 11, 8. The assembly of Massachusetts had not con- 
vened since its dissolution by Governor Bernard. A 
ae report was circulated that troops were ordered to 
march into Boston. A town-meeting was called, and 
ae the governor was earnestly entreated to convoke the 
1e a . i j 
governor assembly. His reply was, “that he could not call 
refurs another assembly this year, without further com- 
assembly. mands from the king.” A convention of the people 
was then proposed, and accordingly held, on the 22d 
ent of September. The members again petitioned the 
tion. governor, that an assembly might be convened ; but 
he refused—calling them rebels.—They transmitted 
to the king a respectful account of their proceedings, 
and dissolved, after a session of five days. 

9. Orders were sent to GENERAL GacGeE, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the British troops in the colonies, 
to station a force in Boston, to overawe the citizens, 
and protect the custom-house officers in the discharge 

pobt 2s of their duty. Two regiments were accordingly 

ments. Ordered from Halifax, and escorted by seven armed 

comefrom vessels; they arrived at Boston on the 28th of Sep- 

Boston. tember, and took a station which commanded the 

town. The troops then marched into Boston. The 

select-men refusing to provide them with quarters, 

the governor commanded the state-house to be 

opened for their reception, Though outward vio- 

lence was restrained by this measure, yet hostile 
dispositions were increased. 

_, 10. The proceedings in Massachusetts were de- 
Shed clared by the British parliamrent to be “illegal, 
ing atti- unconstitutional, and derogatory to the rights of the 
eat crown and to parliament.” Both houses, ina joint 
triwin. address to the king, recommended vigorous meas- 

ures, and besought him to direct the governor of 


_ 8. What did a town-meeting in Boston request of the goveruor ! 

What was his reply? What was then proposed and done?~ 9. 
What orders were given to General Gage? What forees were 
brought to Boston, and where placed?--10. What news was 
received from England # 
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Massachusetts Bay, to make strict inquiries as to all pvr. 111. 
treasons committed in that province since the year pp, 1, 
1767, in order that the persons most active in com- °! ™ 
mitting them, might be sent to England for trial. 

11, The house of burgesses in Virginia met a few 
days after this address was received in the colonies. Arar 
They passed resolutions, in which they boldly denied spirit in 
the right of the king to remave an offender out of Vtsinia 
the colony for trial. When the intelligence of these 
proceedings reached the governor, he suddenly dis- 
solved the assembly. The members assembled at a pho pur- 
private house; elected their speaker, Peyron Ran- eed 
DOLPH, moderator, and proceeded to pass some de-  them- 
cided resolutions, against importing British goods, iSheaunt 
These were introduced by CoLonEL WASHINGTON, by non- 
who had been a member of the house since his por 
resignation. The example was extensively followed. 

12. The assembly of Massachusetts was convened, 
They refused to proceed with business while the 1770. 
state-house was surrounded by an armed force. The feces 
governor would not remove it, but adjourned them Rete ss 
to Cambridge. Considering the establishment of a ry Cam- 
standing army in time of peace, as an invasion of their Pridse. 
natural rights, they refused to make any of the ap- 
propriations of money which the governor proposed ; 
and he again prorogued them. In August, Governor 
Bernard was recalled, and the government left in the 
hands of Lieutenant-governor Hurcuinson. 

13. Some of the inhabitants of Boston insulted 
the military, while under arms; and an affray took ys 
place, in which four persons were killed. The bells “Aftray 


with the 


were instantly rung; the people rushed from the ‘Brtisn 


country to the aid of the citizens; and the soldiers troops. 
were obliged to retire to Castle William, in order 
to avoid the fury of the enraged multitude. The 


11. What was done by the legislature of Virginia? Had Wash- 
ington been in any public capacity since his resignation? What 
was now done by him?—12. Were the British able, by their 
armed force, to frighten the assembly of Massachusetts, to make 
laws to please them? Why did they refuse to make appropria- 
tions of money? What change occurred respecting governors ? 
13, Give some account of the affray with the militarv. 
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Pr. 11. soldiers were tried, and their just cause was nobly 
pp.i. plead by the leading patriots—Joun Apams and 
ontv. Josran Quincy. However wrong were their mas 
ters, the soldiers were not in this case to blame; 
and they were acquitted. , 
1771. , 1* In England Lorp Norru was appointed to 
January, the ministry. He introduced a bill into parliament, 
word which passed on the 12th of April, removing the 
tempo- duties which had been laid in 1767, excepting those 
rizes. on tea. But they still claimed the right of taxing 
1772, the colonies. In Rhode Island the people rose and 
June. destroyed the Gaspee, an armed British schooner, 
Gates Which had been stationed in that colony for the pur- 
destroyed. pose of enforcing the acts of trade. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Seizure of Tea.—Boston Port Bill.—Arrival of British Troops. 


1. Tue non-importation agreements which hac. 


1773 been made and rigidly observed, in respect to the 
May. article of tea, now began to affect the commercial 
Law made interest of Great Britain, Parliament passed an act, 
in Eng- ° ° 
land allowing the East India Company to export to 
respesting America its teas, free of all duties in England; thus 
enablmg them to reduce its price in the colonies. 
Tea was accordingly shipped from England in large 
quantities. Resolutions were extensively adopted 
that the tea should not be received on shore, but 
sent back to England. 
Boston 2. In Boston, several men disguised as Indians, 
party.” Went on board the ships during the night, and threw 
their cargoes into the water. Three hundred and 


14. What now occurred in England? Did the Americans re- 
fuse to obey the British, to save the money to be paid in these 
taxes, or to maintain their rights? What vessel was destroyed ? 

Crapter 1V.—1. What agreements had been made in regard to 
tea? Were they observed? What did they affeet? What act 
did parliament pass? What was accordingly sent from England ? 
What resolutions adopted?—2. What daring exploit was per- 
formed at Boston ?° 
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forty-two chests of tea were thus broken open, and P’r. 111. 
their contents thrown overboard. Siiny ae 

3. The parliament of’ England. in order to punish % ?% 
the inhabitants of Boston, and oblige them to re- LY7A 
store the value of the tea, passed a bill in March, ~ the ” 
1774, “interdicting all commercial intercourse with Pees 
the port of Boston, and prohibiting the landing and ~ 
shipping of any goods to that place,” until these 
ends should be accomplished. 

4, GENERAL GaGE was made governor of Massa- 
chusetts, in the place of Hutchinson, who had been 
removed from his office in consequence of unpopu- Exposure 
larity occasioned by the exposure of letters, which %,.3t¢? 
had been written by him, during the years 1767 letters. 
and 1768, to the leading men of Great Britain, and 
which had tended greatly to increase the prejudice 
of parliament against the colonies, > 

5. On the arrival of the port bill in Boston, a 
meeting of the inhabitants was held, who declared neine 
that the “impolicy, injustice, and inhumanity of the Boston 
act exceeded their powers of expression!” The as- Port bill 
sembly convened at this place, but was removed by  excite- 
the governor to Salem. It was here resolved that a ™°™* 
congress, composed of delegates from all the colo- 
nies, ought to be elected, to take their affairs into the 
most serious consideration, They nominated five 4 genera 
eminent men, as their representatives to such a con- congress 
gress, and directed the speaker of the house to in- 
form the other colonies of their resolution. 

6. The governor sent an officer to dissolve the 
assembly, in the king’s name, but as the members Assembly 

P ° z sobeys 
would not permit him to enter the hall, he read the the royal 
order aloud on the staircase; but it was not obeyed suthority 
until the members had finished their most important 
business, 

7. Governor Gage had believed that the advanta- 


3. Whaéwas done by the British to retaliate ?—4, What change 
was made in Massachusetts ?—5. What was done on the arrival of 
the port bill? What important resolution was passed at Salem; 
ar.d what consequent measures taken?—6 In what manner did 
the assembly treat the royal authority ? 
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PT 11 ges arising to the trade of Salem, from shutting up 
ep. the port of Boston, would render its inhabitants 
HY. more favorable to the royal government; but the 
734 people of that town declared, * that natire, in form- 
Nowe wg their harbor, had prevented their becoming ri- 

ronductof vals in trade; and that even if it were otherwise, 

the people ¥ . 

~salem. they should regard themselves lost to every idea of 

justice, and all feelings of humanity, could they 
indulge one thought of raising their fortunes upon 
the ruins of their countrymen,” 

The Bos. 8 Lhe cause of the people of Boston was espoused 
tonians by all the colonies, and their wants were supplied by 

fied >y contributions. The people of Marblehead gener- 

country. ously offered them the use of their harbor, their 
wharves and warehouses, 

9. When, in May, 1774, the house of burgesses 
in Virginia, received the news of the Boston port 
bill, they proclaimed a fast.. Lorp Dun»orx, the 
governor, at once prorogued them. They, how- 
ever, formed an association, and voted to recom- 
mend to the colonies a general congress. 'The first 

rhe vir. OL June, the day on which the port bill was to take 
ginians effect, was devoutly observed, in Virginia, as a day 
keeP ® of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, to implore that 

God would avert the evils which threatened them, 
and “ give them one heart and one mind, firmly to 
oppose, by all just and proper means, every injury to 
the American rights.” 


CHAPTER V. 


L774. Conerzss at Philadelphia, 
Sept. 4. 


First con- 1, On the 4th of September, 1774, the proposed 


tinental ° . . 
ongress. Congress convened at Philadelphia. In this body, 


7. What generous part did the inhabitants of Salem take ?—8. 
What those of Marblehead ?—9. What was done by the Virgin- 
1ans respecting the troubles in Boston? What petition did they 
otfer to the Almighty ? + 

CuarTer V.—1. When and where did the continental congress 
convene ¢ : 
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the most august and important which had ever as- pv. un 
sembled upon the American shores, all the colonies, pp. 1, 
except Georgia, were represented; and all parties, ov. 
struck with its array of splendid talents and stern 
patriotism, looked forward to results with deep in- rice). 
terest and great expectation. nesonted. 

2. Their first measure was to choose, by a unani- 
mous vote, Peyron Ranporru, Esq., of Virginia, as po aoinn 
president. They decided that each colony should president, 
have one vote. They chose a committee of two 
from each province, to draw up a “ Bill of Rights.” 

They approved of the conduct of Massachusetts, and 
exhorted all to perseverance in the cause of freedom, APRreve 
They addressed a letter to General Gage, entreating oo 
him to desist from military operations; lest a differ- ~"~ 
ence, altogether irreconcilable, should arise between 

the colonies and the parent state. 

3. By a non-importation compact they agreed, and 
associated for themselves and their constituents, 
“under the sacred ties of virtue, honor, and love of 
liberty,” not to import, or use any British goods 1#74- 
after the first of December, 1774. They resolved non-im- 
to encourage agriculture, arts, and manufactures Portatio 
in America. Committees were to be appointed in 
every place, to see that this agreement was observed. 

4, Finally they determined to continue the con- 

5 5 P . Resolve to 
gressional union, until the repeal by parliament, of ‘continue 
oppressive duties—of the laws restricting their rights (eee, 
of trial by jury, and of the acts against the people of union. 
Massachusetts. 

5. In the several addresses which were drawn up 
by their committees and accepted, congress fully met _ 
the high expectations which were entertained of ,tWsh. 
that body of men, of whom Lord Chatham declared, of this 
“that though he had studied and admired the free “"8"" 
states of antiquity, the master spirits of the world, 


1. How many colonies were represented ?—2, What was their 
first measure? What did they decide? Whona choose? What 
approve? What exhort? What entreat?’—3. What was agreed 
in the non-importation compact’—4. They determined to con- 
tinue the union till the repeal of what acts? 
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Pr. ur. yet, for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and 
“pp. wisdom of conclusion, NO BODY OF MEN COULD STAND 
cu. v. IN PREFERENCE TO THIS CONGRESS.” 
6. The petition to the king entreated him, in lan- 
nae guage the most respectful and affectionate, to re- 
They Store their violated rights. Their grievances, they 
make sn said, were the more intolerable, as_ they were born 
appeal to heirs of freedom, and had enjoyed it under the aus- 
the king. pices of his royal-ancestors. ‘The apprehension,” 
say they, “of being degraded into a state of’ servi- 
tude, from the pre-eminent rank of English freemen, 
while our minds retain the strongest love of liberty, 
and clearly foresee the miseries preparing for us and 
our posterity, excites omotions in our breasts which 
we cannot describe.” 
7. They express a hope, that the royal indigna- 
,, ton will fall upon those designing and dangerous 
petition Men, who, by their misrepresentations of his Ameri- 
i a can subjects, had, at length, compelled them, by the 
Dicken- force of accumulated injuries, too severe to be longer 
son.) borne, thus to disturb his majesty’s repose; a con- 
duct extorted from those “who would much more 
willingly bleed in his service.” 
8. Not less moving was the appeal to their fel- 
1774. low-subjects of England. “Can any reason,” they 
ask, “ be given, why English subjects, who live three 
Ate" thousand miles from the royal palace, should enjoy 
appeal. less liberty than those who are three hundred miles 
from it ?” 
9. In the memorial to their constituents, they pre- 
Memorial sented an account of the oppressive measures of par- 
hdl liament, since 1763. They applaud the spirit which 
ents. they had shown in defence of their rights, and en- 
courage them to persevere, and be prepared for 
all contingencies ;—hinting that those might occur, 
which would put their constancy severely to the test. 


5. What was Lord Chatham’s opinion of this congress ?— 6. 
Give some account of their petition to the king.—7. With what 
language did this petition close ?—8. What question did they put 


to their fellow-subjects in England ?—9. What was their meno 
rial to their constituents ? 


! 
i 
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10. The congress rose on the 6th of October. Al- per. m1. 
though their powers were merely advisory, yet their pp. 
decistons received the approbation of the colonial © ¥+ 
assemblies, and carried with them the force of laws. Cones 


Oct. 6. 
Their pro- 
ceedings 
approved. 


CHAPTER VI. 


War approaches.—Massachusetts.—British Parliament. 


1, TERE were, however, a few persons who fa- 
vored the cause of Great Britain. They were called whies 
tories, and were regarded as traitors by the great #4 tories 
body of the people; who, in opposition to tories, 
were called whigs. These party names were derived 
from England. 

2. The magazines of gunpowder and other mili- yiitary 
tary stores at Charlestown and Cambridge, were stores 
seized by order of Gen. Gage. ... An assembly was ““ 
called in Massachusetts; but its sittings were coun- 1774. 
termanded by the governor, The representatives The ” 
then met at Salem, resolved themselves into “a pro- “S4pbly 
vincial congress,” adjourned to Concord, and chose 
John Hancock their president. 

3. They then resolved, that, for the defence of the 
province, a number of the inhabitants should be en- yinote 
listed, to stand ready to march at a minute’s warn- men. 
ing. In November, they sent persons to New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, to request 
their co-operation, in order to raise an army of 
29,000 men, to act in any emergency. 

4, The British parliament convened, The king, in . os 
his speech, informed the members, that a most dar- Tho king 
ing resistance to the laws still prevailed in Massa- 470 par: 
chusetts, which was encouraged by unlawful combi- inflexible 
nations in the other colonies; and finally, he ex- 


10. When did Congress rise? What were their powers? What 
weight had their decisions ? 

Cuaprer VI,—1. What description of persons favored the cause 
of Great Britain ?—2. What was done by the assembly of Massa- 
chusetts?—-3. What did they resolve? To what States send? 
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py.im. pressed his firm determination to withstand any 
pp.1 attempt to weaken or impair the royal ‘authority ; 
cx. Vt and in these sentiments the two houses expressed, tn 
their answer, a decided concurrence. 
L774. 5. When the British ministry brought the Amer- 
ican papers before parliament, Lord Chatham rose. 
“The way,” he said, “ must be immediately opened 
tor fF reconciliation. It will soon be too late. They say 
Chatham you have no right to tax them, without their con- 
m favor ofsent. They say truly. Representation and taxa: 
~ tion must go together—they are inseparable. This 
wise people speak out. They do not hold the lan- 
guage of slaves. They’do not ask you to repeal 
your laws, as a favor; they claim it as a right. 
They tell you, they will not submit to them; and I 
tell you, the acts must be repealed, and you must 
go through the work; you must declare you have no 
right to tax—then they may trust you.” 

6. But his plan for .conciliatory measures, was 
Measures negatived by a large majority. Petitions from the 
proposed merehants of London, and other commercial places, 
Chatham in favor of America, were referred, not to the regular 
veer eommittee, but to one, called by the friends of the 
colonies, “the committee of oblivion.” Dr. Frank- 
- Oolonies lin, and the other colonial agents were refused a 
ee, hearing before parliament, on the plea that they 
were appointed by an illegal assembly; and thus 
was put to silence, the voice of three millions of peo- 

ple, yet in the attitude of humble suppliants. 
7. Both houses of parliament concurred, by a 
large majority, in an address to the king, in which 
Blindness they declare, “that the Americans had long wished 
or ze to become independent, and only waited for ability 
and opportunity, to accomplish their design. To 
prevent this,” they said, “and to crush the monster 


4. What was the tone of the king’s speech? What of parlia- 
ment’s reply ?—5. Give some account of Lord Chatham’s speech. 
6. Did his speech produce any effect? What petitions were 
offered? How treated? Who was refused a hearing? What 


may be said of all this?—T7, What address was made by parlia 
ment ? ; 
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in its birth, was the daty of every Englishman: and er un 

that this must be done, at aay price, and at every Pp.L 

hagard.? Sea ae 
8. On the 10th of February, a bill was passed, by 

which the colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 5 

New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, were restricted Foy: 10" 

in their trade to Great Britain and its West India Patlie 

possessions, and were also prohibited from fishing on attempt to 

the banks of Newfoundland. The same restrictions “vide tt 

were soon after extended to all the colonies, except- 

ing New York. and North Carolina. It was expected 

that these prohibitions would prove particularly dis- 

tressing to the inhabitants of New England, as an 

idea prevailed, that they depended on the. fisheries 

for their subsistence, and must, if deprived of them, 


be starved into obedience. 


~ CHAPTER VIL. 
Battle of Lexington. 


1. A sEconD “ provincial congress,” * having as- (ie. 
sembled in Massachusetts, ordered military stores to Shoe 
be collected, and encouraged the militia and minute- !#ture.) 
men to improve themselves in the use of arms. 

2. General Gage, having learned that a number 1775 
of field-pieces were collected at Salem, dispatched pep’ 96° 


a party of soldiers to take possossion of them in the ee 


name of the king. The people of Salem assembled stores at 


in great numbers, and, by pulling up a drawbridge, Sem — 
prevented their entering the town, and thus defeated 


their object. 


3, A large quantity of ammunition and stores was. April 1s. 
also deposited at Concord, about twenty miles from S0men 


8. What-acts did they pass? What was expected from these 


acts ¢ 
Cuarter VII.—1. What did the legislature of Massachusetts 
order to be collected ?—2. Where and for what did Gen. Gage 


send out a party of soldiers? Did they succeed? 


: gp ali, 
Boston. These General Gage resolved to seize or Concord — 


” 
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Pri. destroy; and, with that view, he sent a detachment 
“pp. i of 800 men, under the coramand of CoLoNEL Suita 
oH. V0. and Masor PIrcaiRn. 

4, When the British troops arrived at Lexington, 

1773. Vithin tive miles of Concord, the militia of the place 
were drawn up. The advanced body of the regu- 
lars approached within musket-shot, when Major 
April is, Pitcairn, riding forward, exclaimed, “ Disperse, you 
weft ebels !—throw down your arms and disperse.” Not 
Am. L. 8. being obeyed, he discharged his pistol, and ordered 
his men to fire. They fired, and killed eight men. 
The militia dispersed, but the firing continued. The 
detachment then proceeded to Concord, and de- 
stroyed or took possession of a part of the stores. 

5, They then began their retreat. The colonists 
pressed upon them on all sides. They went to Lex- 
ington, where they met Lord Percy, with a rein- 
forcement of 900 men. They, however, continued 
their retreat; but from every place of concealment 

Tho —a stone fence, a cluster of bushes, or a barn—the’ 
Bret sr3, concealed provincials poured upon them a destruc- 
Am. L. 88. tive fire, At sunset, the regulars, almost overcome 

with fatigue, passed Charlestown Neck, and found, 
on Bunker’s Hill, a resting place for the night; and 
the next morning, under the protection of a man-of- 
war, they entered Boston. 

6. Blood had now flowed, and no language can 

Great e*- portray the feelings which the event excited. Oou- 
riers were dispatched in every direction, who gave, 

Special as they rode at full speed, their news, to be taken 
spread the UP and carried in like manner to other places; and 
news. thus, in an increasing circle, it spread like electric 
fluid throughout the land. The messenger, if he 
arrived on Sunday, at once entered the church, and 
proclaimed to the breathless assembly—war has be- 


3. To what other place did he send a detachment? For what 
purpose !—4. How did the battle of Lexington commence? Did 
the British take the stores?—5. Describe their retreat. What 
numbers were killed of each side? (See the margin.)—6. Describe 


the state of the public mind, and the manner of spreading the 
news. i , 3° y 
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gun! Everywhere the cry was repeated, “ War has pr. 111 
begun!” and the universal response was, “To arms, pp, 1, 
then—liberty or death !” CH, VIL. 

7. The legislatures of the several colonies con- 
vened, appointed officers, and gave orders to raise 2779 
troops. Everywhere fathers were leaving their chil- 
dren, and mothers sending their sons to the field; ; 
and an army of 20,000 men was soon collected in 32%, 
the neighborhood of Boston... General Gage was besieged 

° . Ss in Boston, 

now so closely besieged in Boston, that although the 
British had the command of the sea, his provisions 
became scarce. ; 

8. To gain possession of Ticonderoga and Crown pians for 
Point, individuals in Connecticut borrowed of the t#king Ti- 


legislature of that colony eighteen hundred dollars, tices 
They then procceded to Bennington, to secure the Gown 
co-operation of “the Green Mountain Boys.” 

9. This was an appellation given to the hardy free- 
men who had settled in that vicinity by the author- 
ity of New Hampshire, and who had manifested G7", 
their resolution in defence of their lands from the Boys. 
sheriffs of New York; that State claiming over them 
a jurisdiction, which they would not allow. Atthe | 
head of this determined band, were CoLoNELS ETHAN aiien ana 
ALLEN, and Sera Warner. They gladly engaged ,seth 
in the enterprise. Troops were soon raised, and the 
command was entrusted to Allen. 

10. In the mean time, Brenepicr ARNOLD, with the Benedict 
intrepid boldness of his character, had, in Boston, met 
formed and matured the same design, and was on 77@py. 


the march to execute it, when he was surprised to Le 
find that he had been anticipated. Becoming second xr. £. 


. 5 . 8 officers, 
in command to Allen, they marched: together from gery 


Castleton at the head of three hundred men, and prisoners. 


7%. What was done in the several States? What was the situa- 
tion of Gen, Gage?—8. What enterprise was set on foot in Con- 
necticut? What steps taken ?—9. Who were the Green Mountain 
Boys? Where had they settled? Under what State? What 
other State claimed jurisdiction over them? Would they allow 
it? Whom did they defend their Jands against? Who was the. 
commander of the force sent against Ticonderoga’—10. What 


other person had formed the same design ? 
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pT. uL reached Ticonderoga on the 10th of May. They 
“pp. 1, surprised and captured that fortress, and took peace- 
cH. VIE able possession of Crown Point. 

~ 11. Arnold having manned and armed a small 
Raye schooner found in South Bay, captured a sloop-of 
pees. war lying at St. J ohns. The pass of Skeensborough, 
var. now Whitehall, was seized at the same time, by a 
detachment of volunteers from Connecticut. One 
hundred pieces of cannon, and other munitions of 

war, were obtained in this fortunate expedition. 

12. The continental congress again assembled at 
Philadelphia on the 10th of May, and Joun Han- 

ley 10. cock was chosen President. Bills of credit to the 
issue amount of three millions of dollars were issued for 
thoney. Gefraying the expenses of the war; and the faith 
of the “ Twelve United Colonies” pledged for their 
redemption. 

13. Lorp Dunmore, the governor of Virginia, 
showed his distrust of the people by seizing and con- 
veying to an armed vessel in James’ River, some 
powder belonging to the colony. Patrick Henry 
attempting to retake it, Lord Dunmore paid him its 
value in money. He then proclaimed Henry and 
his party rebels. Letters of Lord Dunmore to Eng- 

lord land, were intercepted. The people became so in- 
and other censed, that Dunmore, fearing for his safety, fled te 
governors a man-of-war named the Fowey, lying at Yorktown. 
’ The governors of North and South Carolina, also 
abandoned their provinces. In N. Carolina, the 
people of Mecklenburgh county, having on the 20th 
of May, assembled at Charlotte, passed resolutions, 
embodying THE BOLD DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE—the FirsT made in America. 


10. Did they capture the forts? At what time?—1I. What 
other feat was performed by Arnold?—12. When and where 
did congress next assernble? What bills of credit issue ?—13. 
What was the affair in Virginia respecting the powder? How 
did Lord Dunmore dispose of himself? How was it with other 
royal governors # 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Battle of Bunker Hill.— Washington. 


1. In May the British army in Boston received a pr. 1m 
powerful reinforcement from England, under Gen- pp. 1, 
erals Hown, Crinron, and BureGoynre. General ° V2": 
Gage now proclaimed martial law throughout Mas- 1775. 
sachusetts. He however offered pardon to all rebels Mey ® 
who would return to their allegiance, except Sam- Clinton, 
ve, Apams and Joun Hancock. He agreed togattyne 
permit the people of Boston to depart; but after a syne 49, 
portion had gone, he changed his policy’and kept Gage’s 
the remainder. procaine 

2. Learning that the British threatened to pene- 
trate into the country, congress recommended to 
the council of war to take such measures as would 
put them on the defensive, and for this purpose, a 
detachment of one thousand men, under CoLONEL yient of 
Prescorr, was ordered, on the night of the 16th of June 16. 
June, to throw up a breastwork on Bunker’s Hill, put 
near Charlestown. By some mistake, the troops jortify 
entrenched themselves on Breed’s Hill, nearer to “Hii. 
Boston. They labored with such silence and activ- 
ity, that by return of light they had nearly com- . 
pleted a strong redoubt, without being observed. 

3. At dawn, however, the British, discovering the 
advance of the Americans, commenced a severe can- 
nonade from the ships in the river; but this not in- 
terrupting them, General Gage sent a body of three 
thousand men, under Generals Howe and Preor. 7™9't. 
They left Boston in boats, and landed under , the cross from 


protection of the shipping in Charlestown, at the ex- poste 


Cuaptrer VIIJ.—1. What arrival was there in Boston? What 
did Gen. Gage now proclaim? What agree todo? How violate 
his promise ?—2. What did congress recommend? What was 
accordingly ordered? What was done in regard to entrench- 
ments ?—3. What measures were taken by the British to dislodge 


the Americans ? 
g* 
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PT. 111. treme point of the peninsula, then advanced against 
Pp.1 the Americans. 
cu vit, 4, They set fire to Charlestown, and amidst the 
1775, glare of its flames glittering upon their burnished 
Br. burn atMs, advanced to the attack. The Americans 
Charles- await their approach in silence, until they are within 
* ten rods of the redoubt—then, taking a steady aim, 
and having advantage of the ground, they pour 
Bun- upon the British a deadly fire. They are thrown 
it into confusion, and many of their officers fall. They 
Br loss are thus twice repulsed, Clinton now arrives ;—his 
Am. loss Men again rally,—advance toward the fortifications, 
48. and attack the redoubt on three sides at once. 
5. The ammunition of the colonists failed. Cour- 
age was no longer of any avail, and Colonel Pres- 
cott, who commanded, ordered a retreat. The 
Americans were obliged to pass Charlestown Neck, 
where they were exposed to a galling fire from the 
ships in the harbor. Here fell Genrrat JosEPa 
WarrEN, whose death was a severe blow to his 
mourning country. 
juneis, 0 On the fifteenth of June, congress elected, by 
Washing- 2 unanimous vote, GzoreE WasHINGTON, who was 
eong present, and who had, from their first meeting at 
comman- Philadelphia, been a delegate from Virginia,—to the 
ue high office of general and commander-in-chief of the 

army of the United Colonies. When his appoint- 

ment was signified to him by the president of con- 
Washing- gress, he was deeply penetrated with a mingled sense 

ton’s . : re . 

modesty, Of the high honor which he had received, and the 

responsibility of the station to which he was raised. 

7. He declined all compensation for his services; 

ills disin- for as money could not buy him from his endeared 
ness. home, and as he served his country for justice and 


the fove he bore to her cause, he would not allow his 


4. Give some further description of the battle of Bunker's Hill. 
5. Give some account of the retreat of the Americans.. What 
ie he was killed? Learn from the side note the number of 

illed and wounded on each side.—6. What important office was 
now created? How was it filled ?—7. How was it respecting com- 
pensation for his services ? 
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motives to be misconstrued. He stated that he pv it 
should keep an exact account of his expenses; and py, 
those, congress, he doubted not, would discharge, 1% 

8. Soon after his election, Washington set out for 
the camp at Cambridgé. He found the British Re 
army strongly posted on Bunker’s and Breed’s hiil, «army 

nr C e TAN , at Ca a- 

and Boston Neck. The American, consisting of bridge 
14,000 men, were entrenched on the heights around 
Boston, forming a line which extended from Rox- 
bury on the right, to the river Mystic on the left, a 
distance of twelve miles, 

9. Washington perceived, that although the peo- 
ple were ardent in the cause of liberty, and ready to 
engage in the most desperate enterprises, yet there 
was a total want of discipline and military subordi- 
nation among the troops. The army was scantily 
supplied with arms and ammunition, and their op- 
erations retarded, by a want of skilful engineers. 
He set himself, with astonishing energy and judg- His great 
ment, to the labor of bringing order out of con- "4°" 
fusion. 

10. During this session of congress, the /irst 
line of posts tor the communication of intelligence 
through the United States, was established. Brn- _ p,. 
JAMIN FRANKLIN was appointed, by a unanimous Franklin 


‘ the first 
vote, postmaster-general, with power to appoint as post 
many deputies as he might deem proper and neces- Teter 
sary, for the conveyance of the mail from Falmouth, 


in Maine, to Savannah, in Georgia. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Invasion of Canada.—Death of Montgomery. « 


1. Wutte the British army was closely blockaded 
in Boston, congress conceived the design of sending 


8. Where did Washington join the army? What was its 
number?—9. What was the condition of the army?—10. What 
was the beginning of our present post-office system? Who was 
the first postmaster-general? Between what places was the mail 


to be conveyed ? 
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pr. tt. a force into Canada; as the movements of Str Guy_ 
Pp. L. CARLETON, the governor of that province, seemed to 
ou.1S threaten an invasion of the northern frontier. Two 
1775. expeditions were accordingly organized and _dis- 
Amer patched, one by the way of Champlain, under Gen- 
send two erals Schuyler and Montgomery, the other by the 


arties > + : 
Reains. Way of the river Kennebec, under the command of 


Canada. Aynold., 
2, Gen. Schuyler, though he rendered faithful 
service, did not on account of his health go to Can- 
Nov.3, 2da. Montgomery showed himself an able officer. 
St. Johns On the 3d of November he took S¢. Johns, and 
taken. broceeding to Montreal, Sir Guy Carleton aban- 
doned the place. About this time Col. Ethan Allen, 
who was an officer in the army, was, in a rash ad- 
venture, made prisoner. He was loaded with irons 
and sent to England. 
3. Arnold, with 1000 men, had, with incredible 
perseverance penetrated the wilderness of Maine. 
Yov. ® He arrived at Point Levi on the 9th of November, 
a On the 13th he crossed and occupied the heights of 
* Abraham, but his army was reduced to 700 men, and 
Carleton was now in Quebec with 1500. He retired 
to Point aux Trembles, to await the other division of 
the army. 
4. Montgomery’s arrival was on the first of De- 
cember. He found himself in a situation far more 
Bad posi- Critical and embarrassing than that of Wolfe, sixteen 
Ye years before, His army was wasted, so that the 
gomery. united force was less-than a thousand; and these 
were enfeebled by fatigue, amidst the rigors of a 
Canadian winter, which had already set in with un- 
common severity. 
5. He attempted to batter the walls of Quebec, 
He made piles of ice on which to mount his cannon; 
but the strong walls remained uninjured. With the 


Cuarrer [X.—1. Who was governor of Canada? What two 
expeditions were set on foot?—2. How did the western division 
under Montgomery proceed?—3, How did the eastern under 
Arnold ?—4. What time did Montgomery join Arnold? What 
was his situation ?—5. What attempts did he make ? 


\ 
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advice of all his officers, he took then the desperate PT. 111. 
resolution of storming the city. As the day dawned, pp 1. 
and in a snow-storm, the army in four divisions, °# ™ 
made the attempt. Two were to make feigned 
movements, in order to divide the attention of the §77> 
troops in the city; while Montgomery and Arnold, 
at the head of the other two, made real attacks in yoo 31 
opposite points, intending to meet. Arnold had @J#BzC 
: . - Am. loss 
forced his way. Montgomery was cheering on his ~ 400, 
men, when he received his death-shot. Arnold was 
wounded and retired. The enterprise failed, with 
the loss of 400 men killed or made prisoners. 

6. The treatment of Carleton to his prisoners, did 
honor to his humanity. Arnold, wounded as he 
was, retired with the remainder of his army, to the 
distance of three miles below Quebec; where, though 4.14 
inferior in numbers to the garrison, they kept the blockades 
place in a state of blockade, and in the course of the 2%°>e 
winter, reduced it to distress for want of provisions. 

— 7. Orders were given to the British naval com- 
manders to lay waste and destroy all such sea-ports yous 
as had taken part against Great Britain. In conse- Oct. 18. 
quence, Falmouth, now Portland, was burned by *emen 
the orders of Captain Mowatt of the British navy. 

This so exasperated the people, that they put forth 
new efforts. Whey collected military stores; they Efforts of 
A . : an exas- 
purchased powder in all foreign ports where it was jerated 
practicable, and in many colonies, commenced its Peple 
manufacture. They also began more seriously to 
turn their attention to their armed vessels. 
~ 8, Congress resolved to fit out thirteen ships, and 5, 45 
raise two battalions of marines. They framed arti- Congress 
cles of war for the government of the little navy, 1saniva 
and established regular courts of admiralty, for the 
adjudication of prizes. The American privatéers 


5. What desperate assault? At what time? What are some 
of the cireumstances? What the final result?—6, Where was 
Arnold during the winter?—7. What orders were given to the 
British naval commanders? What place was burnt? What effect 
had this on the people?—8. How did Congress now make a be- 
ginning with regard to a public navy ? 
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pr. swarmed forth. Alert and bold, they visited every 
“pp.1 sea, and annoyed the British commerce, even in the 
ou. 1x. yery waters of their own island. 

9. In Virginia, Lord Dunmore, still on board the 

aaa: king’s ship, issued a proclamation declaring martial 
law, and promising treedom to such slaves, as would 

leave their masters and join his party. Several hun- 

dred negroes and royalists obeyed the call, when, 
leaving his ships, he occupied a strong position near 

Dee 7, Norfolk. The assembly sent 800 militia to oppose 
Sy ln Oe his movements. On the 7th of December they were 
defeatea attacked by the royalists and negroes, but they re- 
at Nor- pelled the assailants, and gained a decisive victory ; 

’ after which they occupied the town of Norfolk. 

10. Lord Dunmore, with his remaining forces, 
again repaired to the ships, where, in consequence 
of the many royalists who joined him, he became 
reduced to great distress for want of provisions. In 

1776. this situation he sent a flag to Norfolk, demanding 
yan. 1. a supply. The commander of the provincials refus- 
Norfolk ing to comply, he set fire to the town and destroyed 
and aban-it, This availed him little. Assailed at once by 
“the do- tempest, famine, and disease, he with his followers, 
minion.” sought refuge in the West Indies. 

11. The last hope of the colonies for reconcilia- 
tion, rested in a petition of congress to the king, 

2775. Which had been emphatically styled “The Olive 
_ Mr. Penn Branch.” It was sent over by Mr. Pxwnn, a descend- 
over the 20t of the proprietor of Pennsylvania, and a former 
polive, governor of that colony. The king, instead of respond- 
ranch.” + : : ; 
ing to its affectionate language, accused the Ameri- 
cans, in his speech, of rebellion, and declared that 
they took up arms to establish an independent empire. 
12. He recommended that vigorous measures 
sheuld be taken to subdue them, and such also as 


8. How was it with the American privateers ?—9. What were 
Lord Dunmore’s movements in Virginia? Tow was he opposed ? 
10. What was his last act in the dominion? Did it avail him? 
11. What was the last petition of congress to the king called? 
By whom was it sent? How was it received ?—12. What did tke 
king recommend ? ‘ 
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were likely to weaken them by division. Large ma- Pr. m1. 
jorities in both houses answered the king’s speech, pp 1. 
by the same accusations against the colonies, and “ !* 
the same determination to reduce them to obedience, ,, kine 
by measures of coercion and distress. Thus, with a and the 
folly, which English patriots now deplore, was the Pai 
* Olive Branch” contemptuously rejected; and thus hostile. 
the last hope of honorable peace was crushed. 

13, An act was soon passed, prohibiting all trade 
and commerce with the colonies; and authorizing 
the capture and condemnation of all American ves- 
sels with their cargoes,—and all others found trad 
ing in any port or place in the colonies, as if the 
same were the vessels and effects of open enemies; , 
and the vessels and property thus taken were vested prisoners 
in their captors; and the farther barbarous item ae 
was added, that the crews were to be treated, not as slave. 
prisoners, but as slaves. 

14. About the same time, England made treaties , 
with the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, and other Ger- 
man princes, hiring of then. 17,000 men to be em- peent 
ployed against the Americans ; and it was deter- cenaries. 
mined to send over, in addition to these, 25,000 
English troops. By the hiring of foreign mercena- 
ries, and the rejection of this last petition, Great reise 
Britain filled up the measure of her wrongs to Amer- wrongs, 
ica, and sealed her final separation from her colonies, 


12%. How did parliament reply? What is now thought of the 
conduct of these rulers by wise men and patriots of their own 
nation 2—13. What severe law was passed?—14, What number 
of men did England hire of the German princes? Do you think 
the slaveholders in the United States would for money set their 
negroes to kill people, that neither they or their natian had any 
quarrel with ? . 
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CHAPTER X. 


Washington enters Boston.—Disasters in Canada, 


pT. 1. Avrwouen Britain was preparing so formidable 
‘pp.L & force, yet the American army, was not only re- 
cu. x. duced in numbers, but at the close of the year 1775, 
ny75. WS almost destitute of necessary supplies. The 
The army terms of enlistment of all the troops had expired in 
small December; and although measures had been taken 
and ill- sys 
appeinted for recruiting the army, yet on the last day of De- 
cember, there were but 9,650 men enlisted for the 
ensuing year. 
2. Gen. Washington, finding how slowly the army 
was recruited, proposed to congress to try the influ- 
A bounty &2C2 of a bounty; but his proposal was not acceded 
given. to, until late in January, and it was not until the 
- middle of February that the regular army amounted 
to 14,000. In addition to these, the commander-in- 
chief (being vested by congress with the power to 
eall out the militia), made a requisition on the au- 
thorities of Massachusetts, for 6000 men. 
3. Washington had continued the blockade of 
Boston during the winter of 1775-6, and at last re- 
1776. solved to bring the enemy to action, or drive them 
March 4. from the town. On the night of the 4th of March, 
ter a detachment silently reached Dorchester Heights, 
fortitied. and there constructed, in a single night, a redoubt 
March 17, Which menaced the British shipping with destruc- 
The tion. On the morning of the 17th, the whole Brit- 
Rees nats ish force, with such of the royalists as chose to follow 
» Boston. their fortunes, set sail for Halifax. As the rear of 
pritsn Xe British troops were embarking, Washington en- 
have3 tered the town in triumph. 
reicets 4. ‘The plans of the British cabinet embraced, for 
campaign. the campaign of 1776, the recovery of Canada, the 


Militia 
called out. 


Cuaprer X.—]. What was the condition of the American army 
at the close of ’75%?—2, What did Washington recommend? 
What was done ?--3. What took place at Boston in March, 76? 
4. What did the British mean to do in the course of the year ? 
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reduction of the southern colonies, and the posses- PT. 111. 
sion of New York. ‘This last service was entrusted pp. 1 
to AprmraL Howe, and his brother GenrraL Howr; % = 
the latter of whom succeeded General Gage in the 
command of the British troops. 

5. Arnold had continued the siege of Quebec, and ,..4 

: : 5 rnold 

had ‘greatly annoyed the garrison; but his army before 
had suffered extremely from the inclemency of the @2°e 
season, and from the breaking out of the small-pox. 1. paay 
Notwithstanding the garrison of Montreal had been situated. 
sent to reinforce him, he had scarcely 1000 effective 
men. 

6. GENERAL THOMAS now arrived and superseded 
Arnold. He made several attempts to reduce Que- 
bec, but the sudden appearance of the British fleet yee 
obliged him to flee with such precipitation, that he _trous 
left his baggage and military stores. Many of the Mays 
sick also fell into the hands of Carleton, by whom 
they were treated with honorable humanity. 

7. One after another, the posts which had been 
conquered by the Americans, fell into the hands of June 


the British, and before the close of June, they had “cans 
recovered all Canada. The Americans lost in this Gavi” 


unfortunate retreat about 1000 men, who were mostly 


taken prisoners. 
8. The British fleet, destined to the reduction of gir peter 


the southern colonies, sailed, under Sir Prrer Pater 
ParkER, to attack Charleston, where they arrived to attack 


early in June. The marines were commanded by Shanes 


General Clinton. 
9. An intercepted official letter had given the 
alarm to the Carolinians. On Sullivan’s Island, at Sullivan's 
the entrance of Charleston harbor, they had con- soniacd 
structed a fort of the palmetto-tree, which resembles 
the cork. This fort was garrisoned by about 400 June 2s. 
ritish are 
men, commanded by Coronet Movutrrime. On the repuisoa 


5. How was Arnold situated in the spring ?—6. Who was his 
successor? What was he forced to do?—7. Mention some of the 
circumstances of the unfortunate close of the invasion of Cunada, 
—8, What fleet went to attack Charleston ?--9, How was Charles- 


ton defended ? 
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Pr, 1 morning of the 28th of June, the British ships opened 
pp.1. their several broadsides upon it, but their balls were 
oH. yeceived by the palmetto wood, and buried as in 

1776 earth. Moultrie defended the fortification with such 

* spirit, that it has ever since been called by his name. 

10. Once during the day, after a thundering dis- 
charge from the British cannon, the flag of the fort 
was no longer seen to wave; and the Americans, 
who watched the battle from the opposite shore, 

Fr. were, every moment, expecting to see the British 
ovr troops mount the parapets in triumph. But none 

Br L.200.appeared; and, in a few moments, the striped ban- 

ner of America was once more unfurled to their 
view. The staff had been carried away by a shot, 
and the flag had fallen upon the outside of the fort, 
A sergeant, by the name of Jasprr, had jumped over 
the wall, and, amidst a shower of bullets, had recov- 

(British CCA and fastened it in its place. At evening, the 

sail for N. British, completely foiled, drew off their ships, with 
York) the loss of two hundred men. 

11. Washington had early apprehended that the 
enemy would endeavor to get possession of New 

Washing LOrk. He had, therefore, detached GenERaL Lux, 

noon’, trom Cambridge, to put Long Island and New York 

eadquar- + . 
tersat in a posture of defence. Soon after the evacuation 

N. York. of Boston, the commander-in-chief followed, and, 

with the greater part of his army, fixed his head- 
quarters in the city of New York. 

June7, .. 22. On the 7th of June, Ricnarp Henry Les, ot 

indeper- Virginia, made a motion in congress, for declaring 

ca the colonies FREE AND INDEPENDENT, While the 
songs, PYOPosition was pending, individuals, public presses, 

“and legislatures, sent from every quarter of the 

country to Philadelphia, a voice approving such a 
measure. 

13, On the 14th of June, the legislature of Con- 
necticut passed resolutions, instructing their dele- 


10. Mention Sergeant Jasper’s exploit. What was the British 
loss?—11. What did Washington apprehend? What arrange- 
ments make ’—12, What proposal was made in Congress ? 
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gates in congress, to propose to that body to declare Pr. m1 
the American colonies free and independent States, Pp. 1. 
absolved from all allegiance to the king of Great o* 
Britain, The reasons, they state to be—the taking 177 
ie resas tate 6. 
away their just rights—the contemptuous refusal to June 14° 
listen to their “humble, decent, and dutiful peti- The feel. 
tions”—the endeavor to reduce them to abject sub- expressed 
mission, by war and bloodshed, subjecting their per- bY Con: 
sons to slavery, and hiring foreign mercenaries to 
destroy them ;—so that no alternative was left, but 
either to submit to what must end in the extreme 
of wretchedness, or, appealing to God, to declare a 
total separation. 

14. The sentiments which Connecticut had thus 
embodied, pervaded the whole country. Congress, July 4 
therefore, on the 4th of July, 1776, declared to the a 
world, that ‘“‘ these United Colonies are, and of right Pe 


ought to be, Free anp INDEPENDENT SrarTxs.” 


13. How had the Connecticut legislature expressed the senti- 
ments of the nation ?—14. What was done on the 4th of July? 


EXERCISES ON THE TREE CHRONOGRAPHER., 
(For Period I., Part IIL) 


What event marks the beginning of this period? What is 
its date? Point to it on the chtonographer. Also the follow- 
ing dates: The Stamp Act, passed in 1765. The first Coxfti- 
nental Congress assembled in 1774. The battle of Lexington, 
fought April 18, 1775, and the battle of Bunker Hill, June 17. 
Congress assembled at Philadelphia, May 10, and Washington 
appointed commander-in-chief, June 15, 1775. The British 
evacuated Boston, March 17, 1776. When does this period 
terminate? What event marks its termination? Point ett 


its place on the chronographer. 


WAR OF THE REVOLUTION. 


OFFICERS IN THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


American Officers, 


Citizens of the United Not citizens of the U. 


States, S. at the opening of 
the war. 

WASHINGTON, French. 

ALLEN, LA FAYETTE, ; 

WARNER, D’Estaing, 

ARNOLD, RooHaMBEAU, 

PRESOOTT, Dr GRAsss, 

WARREN, Viomesnil, 

PUTNAM, 

ScHUYLER, aa 

MonTGOMEERY, 

Thomas, English, 

Movtrriz, Lee. 

Hale, 

SULLIVAN, S= 

Srieiixe, 

Miffiin, Polanders. 

Wooster, Kosorvsko, 

Herkimer, PULASKI. 

Gansevoort, 

St. Clair, —- 

GATES, 

Morea, Prussian. 

STARK, STEUBEN. 

LIncoLy, 

GREENE, 

James Clinton, ! 

Boyd, German, 

PICKENS, Der Kats. : 

Ashe, 

Buford, — 

Huger, 

SUMPTER, Trish, 

Marion, Conway. 

WAYNE, 

Lee, — 

Hayne, 

Ledyard, Scotch. 

Hamilton. Pavu JonEs. 
1 
ii 


British Officers, 


GAGE, 
Pitcairn, 
Smith, 
Lord Percy, 
Lord Dunmore, 
Gen. HowE 
(Sir William), 
Gen. CLiInTon 
(Sir Henry), 
BuRGOYNE, 
Pigot, 
CaRLETON 
(Sir Guy), 
Lord Howe 
(Admiral),* 
De Heister 
(German), 
Tryon, 
Frazer, 
St. Leger, 
Baum, 
CorNWALLIS, 
Donop, 
Campbell, 
PREVostT, 
TARLETON, 
Arnold, 
Lord Rawpon, 
André, 
Leslie, 
Balfour, 
Stuart, 
Arbuthnot, 
Philips. 


* Adm’! Lord Howe © 
(Earl Richard) and 
General Sir William 
Howe, were brothers 
to each other, and also 
to that Lord Iowe 
who was killed in the 
French war near Ti- 
conderoga. 
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Washington taking command. 


PERTODEM: 


FROM 
THE DECLARATION \ ara { OF INDEPENDENCE, 
TO 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF i i789. { THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 


CHAPTER I. 


Lord Howe attempts PAC OnS a disaster at Long 
Island. 


_1..CoNSIDERED as a step in the great march of pvr, 11 
human society, no one can be fixed upon of more pp ir 
importance, than the solemn promulgation of the + 
writing, which contained the grievances of America, Taly 6 
and declared her independence. It embodied the 1776, 
universal wrongs of the oppressed ; sent forth a warn- The Dec- 


v : Jaration 
ing voice to the oppressor; and declared the COM important 
mon rights of all mankind.” wort: 


2. The signing of this declaration, by the mem- 
bers of the American Congress, who were the lead- With 
ing men of the nation, was doing that, which, if the final 


Great Britain should prevail, would subject eveiy decision 


Cuaprer IJ.—1. Why may the Declaration of Independence be 
properly regarded as an era in the history of mankind ? ; 
215 


216 GREAT DISPARITY OF FORCE 


P'T. 1 signer to the penalty of death. As these patriots 

pp. i, bad thus exposed themselves for the sake of their 

e#.% country, all now regarded the grand decision as un, 
alterably made. “ 

3. The British troops from Halifax, under the 
tae: command of General Howe, took possession of Stat- 
July 12.*en Island on the 2d of July; and those from Eng- 
grout ieree land, commanded by Admiral Howe, joined them at 
at Bist Via island on the 12th. These, with other English, 

‘and several Hessian regiments, would make up an 
army of 35,000 of the best troops of Europe. 

4, Lord Howe, who was a man of kind disposi- 
tion, hoped that the Americans would be so much 
afraid of this great force, that they would submit, 

Lord Without his employing it against them. He took 
soot various measures to appeal to the people, against the 
peaceable decision of Congress, but without suecess. Perceiy- 
dients too ing Washington’s great influence, he wrote him a 

late. letter, directing it to Mr. Washington. The Gen- 
eral sent it back unopened; for, he said, that he 
was not addressed in his public capacity, and as an 
individual, he would hold no intercourse with the 
enemies of his country. 

5. General and Admiral Howe now determined to 
attack New York. From this point they might, they 

Grana LOped, proceed with their grand scheme, which was 
plan of the to divide New England from the south. Carleton, 
British. with 13,000 men, was to make a descent from Can- 
ada, by the way of Lake Champlain, and form a 
junction with Howe, who was to ascend the Hudson. 

: 6. Thirteen thousand of the militia were ordered 
washins-¢o join the army of Washington, which thus mcreas- 
army. ed, amounted to 27,000; but a fourth of these were 
invalids, and another fourth were poorly provided 


2. Why did the people of the United States consider the sign- 
ing of the declaration as their final decision ?—3. How large a 
British army was in or near the United States?—4, What hopes 
had Lord Howe? What measures did he take? What occurred 
between him and Washington ?—5. What appears to have been 
the grand scheme of the English? What city did they wish to 
make their headquarters ?—6, What was the number und eondi- 
tion of Washington’s army. 


DISASTROUS BATTLE. 


with arms. From these and other causes, the force 

fit for duty did not exceed 10,000; and of’ this 
number the greater part was without order or disci- 
pline. 


\, 7. These inconveniences proceeded, in part, from 


want of money, which prevented Congress trom pay- 
ing regular troops, and providing for their equip- 
ments; and partly from parsimonious habits, con- 
tracted during peace, which withheld them trom in- 
curring, with promptitude, the expenses necessary 
to a state of war; while their jealousy of standing 
armies inspired the hope, that they could, each year, 
organize for the occasion, an army suflicient to resist 
the enemy. 

8. On the 22d of August, the English landed 
without opposition on Long Island, between the 
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PT. IIL, 
PD. I 
OH. L 


1776. 
Its inferi- 
ority to 
the 
British. 


Aug, 22, 
British 


villages of New Utrecht and Gravesend. They ex- = 
i sland. 


tended themselves to Flatlands, distant four miles 
from the Americans, and separated from them by a 


range of wood-covered hills, called the heights of 


Gowanus—running from east to west. 


9. Washington had made the best disposition of 


. . . a a 

his forces in his power, to guard the city of New 
York. The main army was on the island of New 
York, with detachments sent out to the most ex- 


posed points. Of these the largest was on Long The two 


Island, extending from Wallabout Bay westward, 
and under command of Generals Putnam, Sullivan, 
and Stirling. They were opposed to the vastly su- 
perior force of the British, under the experienced 
Generals Clinton, Perey, Cornwallis, and Grant, and 
the Hessian commander, De Heister. 

10. Over the wooded heights of Gowanus, there 
were but three roads. With such a force opposed 
to them, how could the American generals neglect 
to guard these passes, and watch them closely? Yet 
one of these roads, the most easterly, or Jamaica 


7. From what did this unhappy state of things proceed ?—8, 
Where did the English army land? How were they arranged 4 
9. What dispositior of his troops was made by Washington 4 

10 


armies are 


opposed, 


918 NEW YORK RELINQUISHED. 


pr. mt. road, was left so carelessly guarded, that while a 
Pp.m part of the British army was taking up the atten- 
ot tion of the Americans with a great noise and show 
Ane 97, Of attack, another portion, stealing a night-march, 
Brook passed the heights through that road, and thus 
oY placed the Americans between two fires, “They 
2000. “Gould not then win the battle, though they fought 
ey bravely. It proved the most bloody, and the most 
disastrous defeat of the whole war. 
11. In the height of the engagement, General 
Washington crossed to Brooklyn from New York. 
Washing- Te saw with anguish that his best troops were 
anguish, Slaughtered or taken prisoners. Had his object 
been his own glory, he would probably have drawn 
all his men from the encampment; and also called 
over all the forces from New York, to take part in 
dense ma the conflict: but victory having declared in favor of 
self-pos- the English, his judgment decided, that the courage 
se’ with which it inspired them, and the superiority of 
their discipline, destroyed all just hope of recover- 
ing the battle. And, with true heroism, he pre- 
served himself and his army for a happier future. 
12. On the night of the 28th, Washington, having 
Ang. 99, consulted his officers, cautiously withdrew the re- 
Here mainder of his troops from Brooklyn to New York; 
moves the . 
troops. to which place the detachment from Governor’s 
Island also retired. Finding, however, a disposi- 
tion in the British to attack the city, and knowing 
that it would be impossible to defend it, he removed 
his forces to the heights of Harlaem. 


10. What carelessness were some of the American officers 
guilty of? What disaster was the consequence? What was the 
loss on both sides in the battle of Brooklyn?* At what time, 
yer, month, and day did the Americans meet this dreadful re- 
verse? Show the position of the armies by the Map.—11. What 
was Washington’s conduct?—12, What changes in the position 
of his army did he now make ? 


* N, B.—The questions sometimes refer to the side notes, 
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CHAPTER II. 


Disasters following the defeat on Long Tsland. 


1, Anovur this time, Caprary Hatn, a highly in- pp MIL, 
teresting young officer from Connecticut, learning PD. IL 
that Washington wished to ascertain the state of the Cu. IL. 
British army on Long Island, volunteered for the 
dangerous service of a spy. He entered the British eee 
army in disguise, and obtained the desired informa- Captain 
tion; but being apprehended on his attempt to re ™** 
turn, he was carried before Sir William Howe, now 
in New York. By his orders Hale was executed 
the next morning; exclaiming, “I lament that I 
have but one life to lay down for my country !” 

2. On the 15th of September, the British army 
took possession of the city of New York. Gen. gay is, 
Howe again attempted to negotiate; but he could British 
not promise the Americans independence, and they "Yo" 
would listen to no other terms, although the pros- 
pects of the country were most ‘lar ming. Until the 
check at Bypoklyn, the Americans had flattered Aenerk: 
themselves, that Heaven would constantly favor their dispirited 
arms. They now almost despaired of Divine protec- *Y dest 
tection. The militia abandoned their colors by hund- yae¢ 
reds, and entire regiments deserted and returned Militia’ 
to their homes. In the regular army, desertions ‘ert 
were common. Their engagements were but for aqy. ron 
year, or for a few weeks; “and the hope of soon re- lar army 
turning to their families, induced them to avoid ™ubordl 
dangers. Every thing appeared to threaten a total 
dissolution of the army. 

3. Washington strove ear nestly, with exhortations, 
persuasions, and promises, to arrest this spirit of dis- 


Cuapter II.—1. Who was Captain Hale? On what service 
was he sent? Where? What was his fate?—2. When did the 
British enter New York? Would the Americans submit after 
their defeat at Brooklyn? What effect, however, had it on their 


minds? What on the army? 
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PT. 1. organization. If he did not succeed according to 
“pp. u his desires, he obtained more than his hopes To 
e#.1L Coneress he addressed an energetic picture of the 
deplorable state of the torces, and assured them that 
‘he must despair of success, unless furnished with an 
Conaress @UINY that should stand by him until the conclusion 
ONgTess . a] O » 
ofera of the struggle. To effect this, a bounty of twenty 
nent, dollars was offered at the time of engagement, and 
and land portions of unoccupied lands were promised to the 
officers and soldiers. 

_4, But although Washington hoped ultimately. to 
reap the benefit of these arrangements, yet time 
must intervene; and his present prospect, was that 
of a handful of dispirited and ill-found troops, to 

Washing-gontend against a large and victorious army, In 

adopts the this situation he adopted the policy to harass and 

mee wear out his enemy, without risking any general 
engagement. By this policy, Fabius Maximus had, 
two thousand years before, preserved Italy, when 
invaded by Hannibal. Washington has, therefore, 
been called “the American Fabius.” 

5. A skirmish occurred on the 16th of September, 
between a British and American detachment, in 
which the Americans had the advantage. The Brit- 
ish sought to get possession of the two roads leading 

Oct. 28, east, from which direction Washington received his 
Py ws Supplies. To keep one of these roads open, Wash- 
ington removed his camp to White Plains. Here 
W stands the British attacked him, but though there was 
ay bloodshed on both sides, the enemy failed of their 
object. Washington remained, till on the night of 
lo the 30th, when he withdrew to North Castle. Leav- 
draws, Ing here 7500 men under Gen. Lee, he crossed the 
Hudson, and took post near Fort Lee. 
Wise. + On the 16th of November, occurred the disas- 
iweTon trous loss of Fort Washington, with the 2000 Amer- 


Am, loss 
2000. 


4776 


3. What was the conduct of the commander? What did he 
represent to Congress? What did they do ?—4. What policy did 
Washington adopt ?—5. What occurred on the 16th of Sopt. ? 
“What on the 28th of Oct.? What.on the 80th ?—6. What forts 
were taken by the British ?- What number of American prisoners ? 
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ican troops, which composed its garrison. The gar- pr. 111, 
rison of Fort Lee on the opposite bank of the Hud- fp. 1 
son, under the guidance of Gen. GREENE, evacuated oH. & 
the fort and joined Washington, who, with the main “ 
army, had removed to Newark in New Jersey. efitiseed 
7. Washington retreated across New Jersey, and 
was leisurely followed by a British army under 
Lord Cornwallis, They entered Newark the day Pissstrous 
on which Washington left it; and pursued him as throngh 
he passed on through New Brunswick, Princeton, seve 
and Trenton. Here, at the Delaware, the British 
expected to seize their prey; but with a diligence 
and energy far exceeding theirs, the Americans had 
just crossed over,—the last boats with the baggage, 
being still on the river when the enemy appeared 
on the opposite bank. ; 
8. Cornwallis had no boats in which to cross the 
river. He arranged his army along the eastern 
bank, from Mount Holly to Trenton, and waited for tefficien- 
the Delaware to freeze. The British commanders ¢& of the 
had an army of at least six-fold numerical strength 
to that of Washington ; and nothing but their own 
inertness, and his great and skilful exertions, hin- 
dered their overtaking him. This seems one of 
those cases, in which we can see clearly an inter- 
posing Providence. 
9. Feeble as was the American army, when Wash- g 976, 
ington commenced his retreat, it had hourly dimin- |, Dee. 


° . a : : Distress of 
ished. His troops were unfed amidst fatigue; un-— Wash- 


ington’s 


shod, while their bleeding feet were forced rapidly "ivy 
over the sharp projections of frozen ground; and 


> ra evey . Oy ip 7] - He 
they endured the keen December air, almost with- | He 


out clothes or tents. Washington, with the firm- truly the 
. “ 
ness of the commander, united the tenderness of the “Father 


father ;—he visited the sick,—paid every attention conriry.” 
6. Where was Washington? Who joined him?—7. Give an 

account of Washington’s memorable retreat through New Jersey. 

Show the scene of operations on the Map.—8. What arrangements 

did Lord Cornwallis make? What was the difference in the 

strength of the armies? What in the energy and diligence of the 

commanders ?—9. What was the condition of the American army ¢ 

What the course of Washington ? 


999 AN EMERGENCY. 


PT. m1. in his power to the wants of the army,—praised 
“pp. their constancy,—represented their sufferings to 
o#m. Congress,—and encouraged their despairing minds 
by holding out the prospects of a better future. 
1776. “10. The distress of the Americans was increased 
by the desertion of many of the supposed friends of 
“ their cause. Howe, taking advantage of what he 
e time : : : o jie 
that considered their vanquished and hopeless condition, 
“tied offered free pardon to all who should now declare 
souls.” for the royal authority. Of the extremes of society, 
the very rich and the very poor, numbers sued for 
the royal clemency; but few of the middle classes 
deserted their country in its hour of peril. 


CHAPTER III. 
American successes at Trenton and Princeton. 


1. WasuINGTON, in this emergency, called in 
the distant detachments of the army; and 1500 
» militia, under Gen. Mifflin, joined him. He had or- 
Gen. Leo dered Gen, Lee to go north, for certain important 
insubordi- objects; but Lee thought that better uses might be 
nae made of the army under his command; and disobey- 
Made ing his orders, he had lingered among the mountains 
prisoner. of New Jersey.. Here a party of British cavalry 
surprised and took him prisoner, Gen. SuLLivan 
conducted his forces to Washington’s camp. 
2. With these reinforcements, the American army 
amounted to about 7000 effective men. <A few days, 
however, would close the year; and the period of 
iewe enlistment, for a considerable portion of the soldiers, 
Acriticeaa WOuld expire with it. The cause of America de- 
ynoment manded, that important use should be made of the 
mproved. : Ai Fj . aris 

short space which intervened. ' At this critical mo- 


10. How were the distresses of the army increased ? 
Cuaprer IIT.—1. What measure did Gen. Washington take to 
increase the exhausted army? What did Lee? What became of 


his forees ?—2. What was now the number and condition of the 
American army ? 
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ment, Washington, perceiving the inactivity of his pvr. 11. 
enemy, struck a capital blow for his country. “PD. IL 

3. He determined to recross the Delaware, and “! ™ 
attack the British posts at Trenton and Burlington. 

The main body of the army, commanded by Wiest £276 
ington in person, effected the passage, though with 
suffering and danger; for the night was intensely 
cold, and the river filled with floating ice. The 
troops marched in two divisions, but both arrived at 5.. 9 
Trénton at the same moment. The Hessians, under and27, 
Cotonet Raut, were surprised, and their comman- 7/40" 
der slain. Prisoners, to the number of 1,000, were Am. L. 12 
taken by the Americans, who immediately recrossed seas 
the Delaware. Two days after the action, Wash- 100 
ington crossed his whole army over the Delaware, 

and took quarters at Trenton. 

4. Howe was thunderstruck at this astonishing 
reverse. Cornwallis, leaving a part of his troops at 
Princeton, immediately proceeded towards Trenton, 1777. 
with the intention of giving battle to the Americans, 

° ° : an. 1. 
and arrived, with his vanguard, on the first of Jan- British ‘in 
“nary. motion. 
5, Washington knew the inferiority of his force, 
and was sensible, too, that flight would be almost as 
fatal to the republicans as defeat. - About midnight, 
leaving his fires burning briskly, that his army 
should not be missed, he silently decamped, and 
gained, by a circuitous route, the rear of the enemy. 
At sunrise, the van of the American forces met, un- 
expectedly, two British regiments, which were on ,,,, 4 
the march to join Cornwallis. A conflict ensued : Prrvcx 


; TON. 
the Americans gave way: 


all was at stake. Wash- p,. {. & 
ington himself, at this decisive moment, led on the 1. Boe 
main body. The enemy were routed, and fled. ~~ 
Washington pressed forward towards Princeton, 
where one regiment of the enemy yet remained, A 

part of these saved themselves by flight; the re- 


2. What did Washington perceive, and the cause of the country 
demand ?—3. Give an account of the affair at Trenton ?—4. What 
movement was made by the British?—S What second hold 


stroke was struck by Washington ? 
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Pr. m1. mainder were made prisoners. Thus had he again 
PD. IL Pees sacha his object. 
ou. Ly. . Thrilling were the emotions, with which these 
grab were hailed by a disheartened nation. 
one, bbs Even to this day, when an unexpected and joyful 
event is to be related, the speaker, who perchance 
knows not the origin of the proverb, exclaims, 
“Great news from the Jerseys! !” 
7. On hearing the cannonade from Princeton, 
Cornwallis, appr chensive for the safety of his New 
Jon. 6, Drunswick stores, immediately put his army in mo- 
Wash- tion for that place. Washington, on his approach, 
ington .,.4:., eR > 
retires to Petired to Morristown. When somewhat refreshed, 
Morris- he again took the field; and having gained posses- 
* sion of Newark, Woodbridge, Elizabethtown, and 
indeed of all the enemy’s posts in New Jersey, ex- 
cept New Brunswick and Amboy, he retired to 
eee winter-quarters at Morristown. 
. Washington’s military glory now rose to its 
Ly hae Indeed, nothing in the history of war 
Washing- Shows a leader in a more e advantageous point of light, 


pues great than the last events of this campaign did the com- ° 


manding general.—Hannibal made war for revenge ; 
Cxsar and Napoleon for ambition; Washington “for 
justice,—for the rights of his country and of mankind. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Difficulties and exertions of Congress—Campaign of 1777—Arrival 
of La Fayette. 


Hieh 1. Coneress in the mean time were surrounded 


character with difficulties which would have utterly discour- 
ot the o 


Congress. AGed men of weaker heads, or fainter hearts, They 
were without any power, except the power to rec 


6. Whut effect had these successes on the nation ?-—7, What 
mcvements were next made by the two armies?—8. What was 
now Washington’s reputation ? 

Cuarrer 1Y.—1 What was the situation of Congross? 


EXPEDIENTS TO RAISE MONEY. 995 


ommend. They had an exhausted army to recruit, pr. 11. 
and this, not merely without money, but almost pp. 1. 
without credit; for the bills which they had for- om 1. 
merly issued, had almost entirely lost credit. Their dif- 

2. To raise money, they authorized a loan,—they ek 
created a lottery,—and they sent three commission- 
ers to France, to borrow of that government. These Franktin 
commissioners, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Sinas DEann, oe 
and Arrnur Ler, were also, if possible, to prevail 
upon the French government to acknowledge the 
American independence. 

8. On the 25th of April, 2,000 men, under Goy- 
ERNOR TryoN,* major of the royalists, or tories, 
having passed the Sound, landed between Fairfield gyy¢. 
and Norwalk. The next day, proceeding to Dan- pues 
bury, they compelled the garrison, under Colonel _ bits 
Huntington, to retire; and not only destroyed the Day 
stores, but burned the town. 

4, Meantime, 800 militia had collected to annoy 
them, on their return; of whom 500, under Arnold, 
took post at Ridgefield, to attack their front, while 4.4197. 
200, under GENERAL Wooster, fell upon their rear, 2/D6 z- 
Both parties were repulsed. Wooster was slain Be eee: 
and Arnold retired to Saugatuck, about three miles A™.L-100. 
east of Norwalk. The enemy having spent the 
night at Ridgefield, set fire to it, still retreating, al- 
though continually harassed by Arnold’s party, now 
increased to 1,000. At Campo, between Norwalk 
and Fairfield, they took refuge on board their ships. 

5. The British had collected at Sag Harbor, on ,,, o 
Long Island, large magazines of forage and grain. one 
... Colonel Meigs left Guilford, on the 23d of May, ,Uster, 
with 170 men, destroyed the stores, burned a dozen pr. 9% 
brigs and sloops, and returned. without loss. ’ 

6. Congress had, with great judgment, selected 
Dr. FRANKLIN as one of the mission to France. A 


* Late royal governor of New York. 


2. What did they do to raise money? Whom send to France? 
For what objects ?—3. Give an account of Gov. Tryon’s expedi- 
tion.—4. Give an account of the retreat of the British, and show 
it on the Map.—5. Give an sae of Col. Meigs’ exploit. 

10° 
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pr. ut profound knowledge of human nature, had given to 
pp u, this philosopher a manner possessng a peculiar 
ca.tv. charm, attractive to all, however different their 
1777. taste or pursuits. He exerted these powers so suc- 
Frostin cesstully, that he excited great interest at the court 
atthe of France for the American cause. 

Yranceo, 7 Several gentlemen of rank and fortune came 
forward and offered their services. The most dis 
tinguished of these was the Marquis DE LA Fayette, : 

ta Fay a young nobleman, who, although he had every 

others thing to attach him to his own country, yet took 
ofer “heir the resolution to risk his life and fortune, for the 
cause of American liberty and human rights. 

8. After the disastrous battle of Long Island, he 
was told of the despairing state of the country, then 
so poor that it could not provide him a conveyance. 

Magna- “Then,” said La Fayette, “this is a moment when 

ie oe I can render most essential service.” He provided 

ette. a vessel for himself. His arrival caused heartfelt joy. 
Washington received him as a son; and Congress 
made him a major-general. . 

9. Washington removed the main army from 

Move Morristown, to a strong position on the heights of 

meats of Middlebrook. Gen. Howe crossed the Hudson, and 

he two appearing before Washington’s camp, vainly endeav- 

Jeune. ored to draw him out. Affecting to retreat in haste, 
Washington pursued, when Howe turned upon him; 
but the American general regained his camp,—a 
skirmish only having ensued, where Howe intended 
a, battle.* ! 

July 10. 10, The British had taken Rhode Island in De- 

Bering cember. On the 10th of July, the British comman- 

~ Sesploi. der, General Prescott, was made prisoner by a 

a * This incident was personally related to Mrs. W., by Gen. La Fayette, 

Mrs. W.’s histories of the American Revolution have an added value, from 


the fact that Gen. La Fayette ee inspected and gave his sanction to 
that contained in her larger history, of which this is an abridgment, 


3. What kind of man was Dr. Franklin? What effect did he 

\produce?—7. Who made offers of service ?—8, What trait of 

‘magnanimity can you relate of La Fayette? How was he received 

‘ in the United States?—9. Give some account of the two armies 
—10. Give an account of the capture of Gen. Prescott. 
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daring party of forty country militia, under Cox. pr m1. 
Barron. General Prescott was surprised at night, pp. 1. 
and taken from his bed. OH. V. 


CHAPTER V. 


Burgoyne’s Invasion. 


1, Tue grand British plan for the campaign was 
to send an army to Canada, which should invade by The grane 
the way of Lake Champlain; while a force from rene 
New York should go up the Hudson to act in con- tempted. 
cert. It was supposed that the north-eastern States 
might thus be divided from the southern. 
2. GENERAL BurRGOYNE was sent from England 
with an army, and arrived at Quebec in May. Bur. 1777. 
goyne’s army consisted of 7,173 British and German Burgoyne 
troops, besides several thousands of Canadians and St over 
Indians. His plan of operation was, that CoLoneL 
Sr. Leger should proceed with a detachment by 
the St. Lawrence, Oswego, and Fort Stanwix, to 
Albany. Burgoyne, proceeding by Champlain and 
the Hudson, was to meet St. Leger at Albany, and 
both to join Genrrat Crinton from New York. 5,14 99 
Burgoyne moved forward with his army, and made Burgoyne 
lis first encampment on the western shore of Lake ae 
Champlain, at the river Boquet. Boquet. 
8. St. Leger had united with Sir John Johnson, 
and having nearly 2,000 troops, including savages, 
they invested Fort Stanwix, commanded by Cor. 
Gansrvoort. GENERAL HeErxkimer, having col- Aer 
lected the militia, marched to the relief of Ganse- onis- 
voort. He fell into an Indian ambuscade on the 6th “44% 
of August, and was defeated and slain. St. Leger 400. 


pressed upon the fort. 


Caaptrer V.—1. What was now the grand scheme of the Brit- 
ish @—2. Who was sent over to effect it? What forces had ne 
goyne? What was his plan of operation ?—3. Describe the row 
of St. Leger. When, and by whom, was the battle of Oriskany 
fought? What was the American loss ? 
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pT.uL 4. General Schuyler, who commanded the north- 
“pp.m. ern forces, dispatched Arnold to its relief. On 
cu.v. hearing of his approach, the Indians, having previ- 
Aue. 22. ously become dissatisfied, mutinied and compelled 
returns. St. Leger to return to Montreal. . . Burgoyne ad. 
June 30. vanced to Crown Point, from whence he procced-. 


Burgoyn . < : ° ' 
at Crown €d to invest Ticonderoga, which was garrisoned by 


Point. 3,000 men under Gun, Sr. Crarr. Up to this period, 
een a circumstance respecting this fort seems strangely 


oiscov- , to have been overlooked.* It is commanded by an 
pred it,an 


warned eminence near, called Mount Defiance. The troops 


St. Clair A : : : 
St Cet of Burgoyne got possession of this height on the 


not heed 5th of July, and St. Clair, finding the post no longer 
pagans tenable, evacuated it on the same night. 


5. The garrisun, separated into two divisions, 
were to proceed through Hubbardton to Skeenes- 
Jalx &. borough. ‘The first, under St. Clair, left the fort in 
Gaité évap. thE night, two hours earlier than the second, under 
Tae. COLONEL Francis. The stores and baggage, placed 
iconde- oS 
roga. On board 200 batteaux, and convoyed by five armed 
galleys, were to meet the army at Skeenesborough. 
6. GENERAL FRazmEr, with 850 of the British, pur- 
Meas sued and attacked the division at Hubbardton, whose 
uly 7. ah) 
HUB- rear was commanded by Coroner, Warner. The 
Bao? Americans made a brave resistance; but the British, 
Am. L.k.,in the heat of the action, receiving a reinforcement, 
w., an : . 
_ pr. 1000, they were forced to give way. They fled in every 
Br. J & direction, spreading through the country the terror 
of the British arms. Many of the wounded perished 
in the woods. 
7. A part of the stores and armed galleys, which 
had been sent up the lake, fell into the hands of the 
July 12. British. St. Clair, on hearing of these disasters, 
Caches Struck into the woods on his left. He was joined 
Ft. by the remnant of the vanquished division, conduct- 


Rawar- 6d by Colonel Warner. After a distressing march, 


4. By what means was St. Leger forced to return? By what 
means did Burgoyne get possession of Ticonderoga?—5. What 
arrangements were made for the retreat of St. Clair’s army ?—6. 
Give an account of the disaster at Hubbardton.—7. What became 
of St. Clair’s division ? 
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he reached the camp of General Schuyler, at Fort rv. nt 
Edward. Warner, with a detachment, remained in p:p, 1, 
Manchester. Burgoyne took possession of Skeenes- % Y- 

borough. Schuyler, with the American army, re- ae 13, 
tired from Fort Edward to Saratoga, and from sehayier 
thence to the islands at the mouth of the Mohawk. Meieek. 

8. General Schuylér had obstructed the roads, 
by breaking the bridges, and, in the only passable 
defiles, by cutting immense trees on both sides of 
the way, to fall cross and lengthwise.... GENERAL Gates 
GaTEs was appointed to supersede General Schuyler "070 Po 
in the command, Lrycotn, ArNoxp, and Morean, poe 
were sent north, which encouraged volunteers to “7 ™ 
join the army. The celebrated patriot of Poland, 
Kosciusko, was also in the army, as its chief 
engineer. 

9. Burgoyne, having with much labor and time, guty 30, 
opened a way for his army, arrived at Fort Edward Burgoyne 
on the 30th of July; but he was in want of supplies. _ Ft. 
Learning that there was a large depot of provisions 
at Bennington, he sent 500 men, under Linut, Cox. 
Baum, a German officer, to seize them. GENERAL go) Banm 
Stark, with a body of Vermont and New Hamp- as. 
shire militia, was on his march to join General ~~ 
Schuyler. He met the British force, four miles 
from Bennington. Baum was killed, and his party gyyy, 
defeated. The militia had dispersed, to seek for Aug. 6 
plunder, when a British reinforcement of 500 men yry@.- 
arrived, The Green Mountain Boys, under Colonel, 702. 
Warner, appeared at the same time, and the British “~~ 
were again defeated, and compelled to retreat. 

10. Cruel murders, committed by the Indians of 
Burgoyne’s army, particularly that of Miss Jane nly 
McCrea, which was perpetrated near Fort Edward, “5° 
shocked and excited the people against the British, MeCrea 


7. Of Col. Warner’s? Where was now Burgoyne? Where was 
Gen. Schuyler ?—8. What popular officers now joined the army ? 
—9. What detachment did Burgoyne send out? Where was 
Gen. Stark? Give an account of the battle of Bennington.—10. 
Where was the murder of Miss McCrea? What effect did it pro- 


duce on the public mind ? 
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BURGOYNE’S SURRENDER. 


who had thus let loose the cruel savages upon the 
land; and there was now a general rising and rush 
to the camp of Gates, The army thus reinforeed— 
encouraged by the victory of Bennington, and now 
amounting to 5,000—Gates left the encampment at 
the islands, and advancing to Stillwater, occupied 
Behmus heights. 

11. On the 12th, Burgoyne crossed the Hudson, 
and on the 14th, encamped at Saratoga, about three 
miles distant from the American army. An obsti- 
nate and bloody battle occurred at Stillwater on the 
19th. Both sides claimed the victory ; but the ad- 
vantage was clearly on the side of the Americans. 
Skirmishes, frequent and animated, occurred be- 
tween this and the 7th of October, when a general 
battle was fought at Saratoga. 

12, The Americans made the attack. The battle 
was fierce and desperate. The British gave way in 
fifty minutes. That short time decided great events. 
The loss was severe in killed and wounded, on both 
sides. The British lost Gen. Frazer. Arnold had 
greatly distinguished himself in the battle, and was 
severely wounded, .. Burgoyne made efforts to re- 
treat; but he was hemmed in by a foe, whose army, 
constantly increasing, now amounted to four times 
his own wasting numbers. He capitulated on the 
17th of October. 

13. The number surrendered, amounted to 5,762 ; 
those lost in the previous battles and by deser- 
tion, made up their whole loss to about 9,000 
men, There also fell into the hands of the Ameri- 
cans, 85 brass field-pieces, and 5,000 muskets. It 
was stipulated that the British were to have free 
passage across the Atlantic; but they were not 
to serve again in North America, during the war. 


10. What advance movement was made by Gates?—11. What 
by Burgoyne? Where did the armies meet and contend ? Which 
had the advantage? When and where was a great and decisive 
battle fought ?—12. Why could not Burgoyne retreat? What did 
he do on the 17th of Oct. ?—13. How many men were surren- 
dered? How many pieces of artillery ? 


BATTLE OF BRANDYWINE. 23) 


On hearing of the defeat of Burgoyne, the British pr. mr. 
garrison at Ticonderoga returned to Canada, and pp. Ir 
not a foe remained in the northern section of the © %™ 
Union. Sir Henry Clinton had sailed up the Hud- 177%. 
sen; but as Burgoyne had failed, he returned to Garizen 
New York; having first barbarously burned Zo-condercza 


pus, now Kingston. occ 
CHAPTER VI. 
Battle of Brandywine.—British in Philadelphia. —Germantown. 
1, ApwrrAL and Gen. Hows, intent on the cap- 
ture of Philadelphia, left Sandy Hook on the 23d of - 
owe 


July. They were long at sea. At length they were jana at 
heard of, sailing up the Chesapeake. They disem- Elkton. 
barked their troops, amounting to 18,000, at the tee 
head of the bay. Washington crossed the Delaware “Wash. 
and marched to oppose them. Approaching the pene 
enemy, he encamped on the rising grounds which ex- — him. 
tend from Chad’s Ford; and there the shallow 
stream of the Brandywine, being between the 
armies, he awaited an attack from the British com- 
mander, 

2. Early in the morning, the hostile army com- 
menced the assault. Washington had made, and 
partly executed a plan, by which he would probably 
have won the day; but in the heat of the action, his - 
judgment was misled by false intelligence—and he pig ee 
lost the battle. Grn. Green here distinguished _2¥- 

: 5 WINE. 
himself; as did the brave Polander, Punaski. GEN. am. 1 
La Fayerrrn, endeavoring to bring back the flying, p obo 
to face again the enemy, received a wound in the 
leg. When in his old age, the country for whom 
he here shed his blood, conveyed him home an hon- 
ored guest, returning from her shores, the new war- 


13. What did Sir Henry Clinton? 
Cuarter VI,—1. Trace on the Map and describe the course of 


Admiral Howe’s fleet. What course did Washington take ?—2, 
Give an account of the battle of Brandywine. Mention the loss 
on both sides. What officers distinguished theinselves ? 
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p.m ship which carried him to France, was named from 
“pp.it this battle, the Brandywine. ; 
co.vt 8, Congress, finding themselves insecure in Phila- 
delphia, adjourned to Lancaster, to which place the 
A public archives and magazines were first removed — 
sept 26, Subsequently to York. A detachment of the Brit- 
The Brit- ish army, under Cornwallis, entered Philadelphia, 
‘Pia While the main body, under Howe, took post at 
Germantown. The American army encamped at 
Skippack creek. Washington knowing that Howe 
. was weakened by detachments, left his camp at 
seven in the evening of October 3d, and on the fol- 
lowing morning, partially succeeded in giving the 
mMAN- British a surprise. They at first retreated in disor- 
‘Am {, er. Several companies having thrown themselves 
k.200, into a stone house, annoyed the Americans. A 
pr 400, thick fog came on, and unable to distinguish friend 
from foe, confusion arose in the American ranks, 
and they lost the battle. 

4, Congress had made it death to any citizen to fur- 

nish the enemy with food: and such was the spirit of 
Howe in the people, and the vigilance of the commander, that 
danger of Towe now found his army in danger of starvation. 
~ To prevent this, he must open the navigation of the 
Delaware, which had been obstructed by sunken 
ranges of frames, and by forts on Mud Island, Red 
Bank, and other places. Howe removed his army 
to Philadelphia; and to open the navigation he sent 
rT. Col. Donop with a detachment of Hessians. ‘They 
ee attacked Hort Mercer, on Red Bank, and were re- 
eg iay pulsed with heavy loss. At length, however, the 
“"" British sent against it such a force, that the Ameri- 
The nayi-cans evacuated it, The British fleet then passed up 
ojnned by the Delaware to Philadelphia. - Much of the Amer- 
the Brit- lcan shipping in the. river was bumt; and the 
"- yemainder fell into the hands of the enemy. 

2. What vessel was named after this battle ?—3. What move- 
ment did Congress make? When did the British troops enter 
Philadelphia? Where were Generzis Howe and Washington ? 
Describe the battle of Germantown.—4,. What was the condition 


of the British army? What was now Howe’s object? What 
measnres did he take? Did he suceeed ? 


\ 


° 
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5. Washington now retired to winter-quarters at Pr. m1. 
Valley Forge. The huts for the camp were not pp. qq. 
completed, when the magazines were found to con- o! ¥& 
tain scarcely a single day’s provision. As to cloth- 
ing—they were destitute, almost to nakedness, mere: 
Barefooted, on the frozen ground—their feet cut by, Washing- 
ice—they left their tracks in blood. <A few only winter- 
had a blanket at night. Straw could not be ob- Bleed 
tained, and the soldiers, who, during the day, were Forge. 
benumbed with cold, and enfeebled by hunger, had. _ 
at night no other bed than the damp ground. Dis-,22e ae 
eases attacked them; and the hospitals were replen- srmy. 
ished, as rapidly as the dead were carried out. 

6. This melancholy state of the army was owing 
to the condition of the finances. Congress had car- 
ried on the war thus far, by making a great quan- 
tity of paper money. That is, they had issued notes 
in the name of the government, promising to pay 
the holders such and such sums. If the government 
had possessed gold and silver enough actually to 
pay these notes, whenever they were presented, « 
then they would have been good money, like the money 
bills of good banks. But they had no specie; and the becomes 
country became overrun with this paper. People be- 
gan to think it doubtful whether it*ever would be 
redeemed; and then they did not wish to take it, . 

Its market-value had depreciated to one-quarter: 7 below 
that is, for an article valued at one doliar, there must P*" 
be paid of this money, four dollars. 

7. But the people, who had such articles to sell, 


Za the army needed, would not sell them, and take 


for pay this paper money at par. Congress, on the gongres 
other hand, would not allow their agents to part with paren 
. other, 
it below par, and the country was so poor, they had 


5. Where did Washington make winter-quarters? As to the 
condition of the army, had they food? Had they clothing? Had 
they shoes ? What was their lodging at night? What the state 
of their health?—6G. How had Congress thus far carried cn the 
war? Give some account of the ‘continental money,’ as their 
bills were termed. Why did people become unwilling to take it ? 
How much had it now depreciated ‘—7. Why could not the gov- 
ernment agents procure things needful for the army ? 
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pr. 11, nothing else to give. The consequence was, that they 
pp mw could not now provide either food or clothing for 
ca.vt the army. The pay of the officers was not sufticient 
to provide them the necessaries of life. Those who 
A774 had fortunes were spending, or had already spent 
The army them. Those who had not, were in a state of actual 
suffers. suffering. Many resigned ;—not merely the worth- 
less,—but often the bravest and the best. 
; 8. Amidst the grief and care to which the com- 
are on " mander was thus subjected, a cabal was stirred up, 
Waning. 0° prejudice the minds of the people against him ; 
ton. and thus to get his office for Gen. Gates. The most 
active agent of the plot, was Gen. Conway. Even 
Congress so far gave way as to appoint this man 
inspector-general. Washington, in the calmness of 
see his righteous mind, turned not aside from his public 
magna- duties, to notice his private enemies. But the peo- 
mmity- ple took his part; and the more for this magnanim- 
ity. The army were so indignant, that at length, 
all who had been engaged in the plot, whatever had 
been their former services, were now afraid of then 
resentment, and kept out of the way. Gen. Con- 
way’s office was given to the Baron STrEuBEN, a 
Prussian officer. 
9. Laws weye passed which meliorated the condi- 
Officers tion of the army. The officers were allowed half 
provided Day. for seven years after the close of the war... 
The Americans were successful in the depredations 
which their swift-sailing privateers made upon the 
British commerce. With these they boldly scoured 
Buccess of Very sea, even those about the British islands. 
4m pri- Since 1776, they had already captured 500 of the 
British vessels... Early in the season, Sir Henry 
Ciinton arrived in Philadelphia, to supersede Sir 
William Howe. 
10. The news of the capture of Burgoyne caused a 


7. How was it with the officers ?—&. How was the commander 
now treated? How did this vile treatment affect Washington, 
the people, and the army ?—9,. What law was passed? What 


success had the American privateers? By whom was Howe 
superseded ? 
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deep sensation in Europe. The English people were pr mL 
astonished and afflicted. The Frencu ackNowL- pp IL 
EDGED TUE INDEPENDENCE OF THE-UNITED Srares, 2 
A treaty of alliance was nade on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, by-which it was stipulated that France and the i728 
United States should make common cause; and Treaty 
that neither party should make either peace or truce — with 
with England without the consent of the other; and France 
neither party lay down their arms, till the independ- 
ence of the United States was secured. The Amer- 
ican commissioners, Franklin, Deane, and Lee, were 
received at the court of France as the representa- , W845 
tives of a sister nation. M. Grerarp was appointed minister 
minister to the United States. Dr. Frankx1y, still Sitn'the 
in France, was the following September, made min- “e#ty. 
ister plenipotentiary. 

11. The British now sent over three men, Carlisle, 
Eden, and Johnstone, under pretence of treating for 
peace; but, in reality, to plot secretly against the 
government established in the United States; and 
to draw off influential individuals, by direct bribery, 4 plan 
and the promises of wealth and titles for the future, bee 
Johnstone offered to GEN. Rexep, if he would aid _ nation. 
the royal cause, ten thousand pounds sterling, and 
any oftice in the colonies within the king’s gift. “I 
am not,” said the patriot, “ worth purchasing; but, 
such as I am, the king of England is not rich enough ° 
to buy me.” 

12. In some instances, Johnstone had the indiscre- 
tion to write. The offended patriots brought for- 
ward his letters, which contained the evidence of 
his base intrigues, and Congress indignantly forbade 
all farther communication. 


10. How did the English receive the news of Burgoyne’s cap- 
ture? What important result did the news produce in France? 
What arrangements were now made by France and the United 
States 2—1 1. What plan did the British government now resort 
to# Ilow did Gen. Reed reply to the offer of Johnstone ?—¥2, 
Ilow did Congress treat those emissaries ? 

oe 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Battle of Monmouth.—Seat of war transferred to the South. 


rt.ut 1. ‘ine British army on the 18th of June, evacu. 
‘PD. ated Philadelphia, and, marching through New Jev- 
“YM sey, now directed their course to New York. Wash- 
1778, Wgton left Valley Forge, and adding to hisarmy the 
June 2s. New Jersey militia, hung on the rear of the enemy, 
voor wd brought them to action at Monmouth or Free- 
Br. L 700. hold. The advantage was on the side of the Amer- 
am i icans. In the beginning of the battle, Gen. Lee was 
much, guilty of an inadvertence, which endangered the 
whole army. Washington rebuked him sternly; 
for which, Lee afterwards wrote him insulting let- 
ters. A court martial censured Lee, and suspended 
him from his command, 
2. The French now fitted out a fleet, which, under 
the Count v’Esraine, left Toulon on the 18th of 
April, and arrived in America in June. Washing- 
Rican, sonst order to derive the utmost ad vantage from 
and Sul- the presence of the French fleet, directed an expe- 
ivan sot dition against the British forces at Newport, in 
Rhode Island. He detached a force of 10,000 
troops under the command of Grn. SuLLivAN. By 
concert with Sullivan, d’Estaing arrived off New- 
port, on the 25th of July. 
3. On the 9th of August, Sullivan landed on the 
north end of Rhode Island. On the 10th, the fleet 
of Lord Howe appeared in sight, and d’Estaing left 
Admiral Sullivan to give chase to the British admiral. The 
cee’, eratty Howe led him on, and both fleets were soon 
d¥staing. out of sight. When he returned he was in so shat- 

tered a condition, that he left Sullivan, in spite of his 
remonstrances, to his fate. Ie narrowly, by good 


Caapter VITL.—1. What did the British army on the 18th of 
June? Give an account of the battle of Moumonth.— 2, What 
was now done by the French? What plan was conceived by 
Washington ?—3. What was done by Gen. Sulli¥an ? What caused 
the failure of the expedition ? ; 
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generaiship, escaped falling with his whole army into pvr, 11. 
the hands of the British. An engagement occurred pp qr 
between the hostile armies, at Quaker Hill. These “ vu. 
affairs caused Washington much trouble, as they 1778. 
irritated the Americans against the French... In gra 
June occurred the massacre at Wyoming, a well-_ HILT. 
known delightful valley on the banks of the Susque-?\ 
hannah. The perpetrators were a body of tories 211. 
and Indians, led by Col. John Butler, a tory, and eee 
Brandt, a halftblooded Indian. oles 

4, In their military operations, the enemy now es 
placed their principal hope of success, in conquering Dee. 27. 
the Southern States. Sir Henry Clinton sent to S474" 
Georgia 2,500 men, commanded by Col. Campbell. Fie L. 
Savannah being unprepared for defence, he defeated pr. 450, 
the Americans, and then took possession of the city, juch a: 
That part of the American army which escaped, re- 
treated into South Carolina... Washington took 
winter-quarters at Middlebrook, in New Jersey. 

5. The capital of Georgia being already in posses- 799 
sion of the British, they soon overran the adjacent , 
country. Gen. Prevost, commander of the troops Georgia 
at St. Augustine, pursuant to the orders of Clinton, °ver™ 
left Florida, and, after having in his way taken Sun- 
bury, the only fort which held out for Congress, he 
arrived at Savannah, where he took the command. 

The whole of Georgia was now under the authority 
of the royalists. 

6. There were tories at the South, though not so 
many as the British had been led to believe. To, 
encourage them, they moved up the river to Au- coursged 
gusta, They sent out many persons to persuade “+ 
them to take up arms immediately, promising them 
revenge on their opposers, and great rewards. The 


3. What was the loss in the battle near Quaker Hill? Of what 
party were Butler and Brandt the leaders* Of what massacre 
were they the perpetrators ?—4, What did the enemy now regard 
as their principal plan of operations? What force was sent from 
New York? ‘To what place? What was the American loss at 
Savannah? Where did the remainder of the army vo?—5. Give 
an account of the British movements in Georgia.—6. Wore there 


tories in the South ¢ 
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err. m1, royalists rose, put themselves nder the command of 

pp. it Col. Boyd, and moving towards the British army, 

ou. vit pillaged, burnt, and murdered on their way. A 

1779. Carolinian force, under Cot. PickENs, met them, 
ee and after severe fighting, totally defeated them. 

featsthe 7, Gn. LiNcoLn now took command of the south- 

yeni ern forces at Charleston. Intending to recover the 

upper part of Georgia, he detached Gen. Ashe, with 

Lirco'n at 2,000 men, of the Carolina militia, to take post at a 

best strong position, on Briar creek. Here he was com- 

March 3, pletely surprised by Gen. Prevost. The militia fled, 

deree Without firmg a shot; but many of them were 

‘Am.L. Growned in the river, «nl swallowed up in the 

1,600. marshes. 

8. Again the British were masters of all Georgia. 

Prevos, Gen. Prevost now proceeded to organize a colonial 

carries the government. .. He defeated the Americans under 

s.c. Gen. Moultrie, and compelled them to evacuate 

Black Swamp and Purysburg, in which they had 

May 11. placed garrisons. On the 11th of May he appeared 

Charles- before Charleston; but Gov. RurLepGE, and Gen. 

Lincoln, successfully defended the city. 

9. In May, Sir H. Clinton sent out from New 

York a fleet, with a corps of 2,000 men, under Gen. 

British in Matthews, to ravage and subdue Virginia. Ports- 

Va. burn mouth, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Gosport, were barbar- 

towns, OUSly burned, Failing in the grand object of pro- 

ducing a revolt, Clinton recalled his troops to New 

York... The British again planned to cut off in 

part the eastern states trom the others, by getting 

the entire command of the waters of the Hudson. 

Gen, Clinton succeeded in taking the important 

forts at Stony and Verplanck’s Points. The British, 

however, were not more than six weeks in possession, 

before they were surprised at Stony Point by a de- 


6. What happened to a party in arms ?—¥%. Who received the 
command of the sotuhern forces at Charleston? What detach- 
ment did he send out? What was its fate? What was the 
American loss?—8, What were now the British operations in 
Georgia and Carolina? What happened at Charleston ?2—9, De- 
scribe the descent made by Gen. Matthews upon Virginia, 
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tachment of the American army, ably commanded pvr. m1 
by Gen. Wayne. His assault of Stony Point, was pp. tr 
one of the most. brilliant successes of the war © vat 


wes 3 : bad 
Washington removed the artillery aud munitions, 1779 


dismantled and abandoned the fort. opane 
10. The Connecticut privateers eut off the sup- Pory7 
Br. L. 60 


plies cf the British at New York. Clinton sent a™ hy? 
detachment under Tryon to New Haven, which de- 100. 
stroyed all the shipping in that port. Tryon then Tryon in 
burned Fuirfield, Norwalk, and Greenwich, Neg: 
11. To chastise the Indians, Gen, Sullivan, with several 
3,000 troops, proceeded up the Susquehannah, At 
W yoming he was joined by a reinforcement of 1,600 
men, under the command of Js MES CLinroys, of New ane. 99, 
York. The Indians and royalists, under their fero- Sivan 
; defents tha 
cious leaders, Johnson, Butler, and Brandt, had ad-toriss and 
vanced to Newtown, and there thrown up an en- Mons 
trenchment. Sullivan attacked and defeated them, 


and laid waste their country. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Campaigns of 1779 and 1780.—The British conquer the South. 


1. By previous concert, the French fleet, and the 
army of Lincoln were to co-operate against the Brit- 
ish force, under Prevost, now at Savannah. <A_ et 3 
‘ : : Unfortu- 
bombardment was commenced by the allies. Fifty- ~ hate 
three pieces of cannon, and nine mortars, sent an beer: 
incessant shower of balls and shells, and the city was savannah 
on fire in many places. The burning roofs fell upon 
the women, the children, and the unarmed multi- 
tude; and everywhere were seen the crippled, the 
wounded, and the dying. But the fort remained 


9. What happened on the shores of the Hudson?—10. What 
provocation had Conn. given to the British? What was done in 
retaliation 2—I 1. Tow were the Indians chastised ? 

Cuarrer VILI.—1. What now were the French engaged in? 
What course was tuken by d’Estaing¢ What did the allies agree 
to attempt? Give an account of the bombardment of Savannah. 
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PT. m1. uninjured, It was then resolved to assault the town. 
“pp. The flower of the combined armies were led to a 
en vat Hloody and unsuccessful attack, by the two com- 
£779. manders, @’Estaing and Lincoln. Counr PuLasKy 
srry. vere tell. The allies, totally defeated, raised the siege. 
NAH. 2. On the coast of Great Britain, Pau Jones, a 
ae 2’ native of Scotland, but commanding a small fleet in 
400. the service of the United States, attacked Carr. 
Pearson, the commander ofan English fleet in con- 
Paes voy of merchant ships. This fierce battle occurred 
mehin- in the night; with the horrible circumstances of 
victory. Magazines of powder blowing up,—vessels taking 
fire, and sinking,—and the most shocking carnage. 
In some of the vessels, more than three-quarters of 
the officers and men were killed. Jones finally pre- 
vailed. 

3. At the close of this year, a doliar in specie could 
scarcely be obtained for forty in continental bills. 
But, the paper was fluctuating in its value. Tence 
a set of men arose, who preferred speculating on 
ible. this currency, to honest industry; and often in the 
ty ansed Changes which occurred, the worthless amassed sud- 
seat cs den wealth, while many deserving persons of moder- 
currency. ate fortunes, sunk at once to poverty. The honest 
Enelang Wdividnal of private life, will be surprised to learn 
eonnter- another reason of the depreciation of American pa- 
ey. per. England, on this occasion, turned counterfeiter. 
Her ministers sent over, and her generals distributed 
whole chests of spurious bills, so perfectly imitated 

as scarcely to be distinguished from the true. 
Sir H. 4. Washington took winter-quarters at Morris- 
Sn CON. .. Sir Henry Clinton, with 7,000 men, sailed in 
men at December from New York, and soon after his land- 
c esouth ino, menaced Charleston. Gen. Lincoln removed 
Tine thither with his army; and in conjunction with Gov. 


Rutledge. RUTLEDGE, tried every measure to put the city ina 


? 


1. Give an aceount of the assault.—2. Who was Paul Jones? 
Give some account of his sea-fight—3. What was now the con- 
dition of tie country in regard to the currency? What effect had 
it on the morals of the people? What had England done to aid 
in depreciating the’ currency? —4. Where was Washington! 
Where did Sir Henry Clinton go? 


CHARLESTON TAKEN. QA) 


posture of defence. But they had great difficulties pvr. ut. 
to encounter. The militia had been disbanded ; they Pp. 1. 
were dispirited, and were afraid to enter Charleston “! 
on account of the small-pox, which was there pre- Their 
vailing. pes 

5. Clinton commenced the siege on the Ist of 
April. On the 14th, a detachment of the American 17890. 
army, under Gen, Hueer, was defeated at Monk’s 
Corner. Thus the only retreat of the army of Lin- are 
coln, was cut off. On the 7th of May, Fort Moul-_ 70%. 
trie was given up. Gen. Lincoln then surrendered rincoin'’s 
his army; which consisted of seven general oflicers, ee 
ten continental’ regiments, and three battalions. 
Four hundred pieces of artillery, and four frigates 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

6. After taking possession of the capital, Clinton’s 
next object was to make himself master of the whole 
State. A corps of Carolinians, under Col. Buford, _ 
were in arms. Cor. TARLETON, noted for rapid move- Bees 
ment and unrelenting cruelty, was sent against him °f5.¢. 
at the head of a body of cavalry. He came up with 
him at Waxhaw, defeated him, and barbarously slew 
his men, after they had laid down their arms, and 
while they were crying for quarter. 

Many Carolinians flocked to the royal standard. 
Clinton wrote to England, that “South Carolina 
was English again.” He published a full pardon to 
all who should immediately return to their duty. 
But they must take up arms in support of the royal 
cause. .. Gen. Clinton distributed his army into the ‘Giiston 
most important garrisons, and leaving Lord Corn-tetums & 
wallis in the command of the southern department, ~" ~ 
he returned to New York. 

7. The winter had been so severe, that all the 


waters about New York were frozen. . . Springfield, 


4, What was the condition of Charleston in regard to defence 
against invasion?—5. What advantages were gained by the 
British previous to the 8th of May? What was surrendered ?—6. 
What. was Clinton’s next object? Who were in arms? Give an 
account of Tarleton. Of the engagement. What was at this time 
the position of affairs in South Carolina?—7Y. Was the winter of 
3779-80 severe? What place was burned * 


I] 


YAO PROSPEOTS BRIGHTEN. 


pr. mr. in New Jersey, had been burned by the Hessian 
PD. Il, army. 
cu vi. ~~ g. Congress now decided, that in future, the con- 
tinental bills should pass, not at the value indicated 
Mie: by the note, but at such a rate as people were will- 
sanctions ing to allow... . In Carolina and Georgia, the Brit- 
the depre-. ,O Ke 
ciation of ish treated all those who adhered to the republic, 
her Lis With great severity. Against their agreement, they 
Konthern Were about to compel them to fight in their armics, 
patriots. They then said, “If we must fight, it shall be for 
America and our friends,—not for England and 
strangers.” 
9. The women of Carolina refused their presence 
_at-every scene of gayety. Like the daughters of 
Hereism captive Zion, they would not amuse their conquer- 
epenel Ons, But, at every hazard, they honored, with their 
Carolina, attention, the brave defenders of their country. 
Sisters encouraged their brothers,—the mother her 
son, and the wife her husband; and their parting 
advice was, “ prefer prisons to infamy, and death to 
servitude.” 
10. In every part of the nation that fire of patri- 
of mare, lism rekindled, which burned so brightly in the 
im. beginning of the revolution, The militia and the 
_ men of capital, came forward with alacrity. The 
The re? women, with Marra WasuINGTon at their head, 
ees formed an industrious society, to make clothing for 
’ the soldiers. All seemed ready to contribute, in 
such ways as they could, to the common cause. 
LaFay- 11. At this period, La Fayette, who, by leave of 
reas, Congress had visited France, returned with the 
cheering intelligence that a considerable body of 
July 10. French troops had embarked for America. The 
“ae fleet soon arrived, bearing 6,000 soldiers, under the 
arrives command of the Count de Rochambeau. To pre- 


8. What did Congress decide respecting the currency? Wow 
were the men of the South treated? What dia they say?-9, 
What was the conduct of the women of the South 2—10. Low did 
the same spirit manifest itself throughout the nation?—I1, At 
what tine did the French squadron arrive? What number of 
troops came over? Who commanded the French troops ? 
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vent contention, La Fayette had arranged that Ger. pr rr, 
Washington should be the commander-in-chief of PD. 1 
all the forces, both French and Americen, whether vat 
on land or at sea, 

12. The insolence of the British troops had aroused sO 
the people of North and South Carolina. Among partisan 
the partisan officers, who headed the resolute par- ollicers 
ties which were formed, none rendered such dis-*" ™*™ 
tinguished services as Cots. Sumprer and Marion. 

Their men were such as were contented to serve 
their country, half-clothed, half-ted, and halfarmed, 
rather than submit to lose the rights of freemen. 
Frequent skirmishes with the British, at length, 
furnished muskets and cartridges; and Col. Sump- snmpter 
ter, whose numbers now amounted to 600 men, as-“ef#tstha 


saulted the strong post of Rocky Mount, where he HANG- 
was repulsed ;-he then attacked and destroyed a 24Gr 
British regiment at Hanging Rock. 

13. A few regular troops, under the command of 
the Baron pre Kats, had been sent from Maryland Baron de 
for the defence of Carolina. At Deep River they sage 
were joined, on the 25th of July, by Gun. Gates, ¥. with 
who had been appointed to the command of' the is joined 
southern army. He advanced towards South Caro- bY Gites. 
lina witha force, now amounting to about 4,000 men. 
Multitudes flocked to join Gates, among whom were yy, 3 
whole companies which had been levied for the ser- Jepedty 
vice of the king. eis 

14. Lorp Rawvpon, who had command of the 
British forces of Carolina, had concentrated them at 43% }° 
Camden, where he was joined by Cornwat.is. relgae 
The hostile armies each making an attempt to sur- “2,000.” 


prise the other, met in the darkness of night. Wait- Br ©. 824 


JL. Who commanded the whole allied army ?2—12, What dis- 
tinguished partisan officers appeared at the South? What kind 
of men composed their parties ? Who was successful at Hanging 
Rock 7—13. Who was sent from Maryland? Who joined him ? 
How large was the southern army? How was the army further 
enlarged ¢—I14, Where ane under whom were the British forces ? 
Describe the meeting of the armics—the arrangements of the 
generals. Describe the battle of Camden, When did it oceur 


W hat was the loss? 


244 ARNOLD. 


PT. 1. ing, by mutual consent, for the dawn, they drew up 
pp. i their men for the fight. The American militia fled, 
cui and the regulars could not sustain the unequal strife. 
1780. Oe?: Gregory was killed in this disastrous and 
“bloody battle; the Baron pe Karp was mortally 
Doth of Wounded. All the artillery, baggage, and stores, 
de Kalb. fel] into the hands of the enemy. 

15. After this disastrous defeat, Gen. Gates re- 
treated to North Carolina, leaving the British tri- 
waphant in the South. Col. Sumpter, on learning 

‘ the defeat of Gates, retired with 800 men to North 
ug. 13. : m . : : : e: 
Tarleton Carolina, Tarleton, with his legion, surprised him 
suniter on the banks of Fishing Creek. Sumpter, with a 
at Belew of his men, escaped; but most of them were 

’ taken by Tarleton and put to the sword. Marion, 
General Who about this time was promoted to the rank of 
Marion. Hrigadier-general, stall kept the field. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Arnold’s Treason. 


1. Arnoxp did not fully recover from the wounds 
he received in the battle of Saratoga. Not being 
able to take the field, he was, by his own request, 

Amold made commandant’ of Philadelphia. Here he in- 
beeoes dulged in high play and extravagance of living; by 
agant. which he expended more than his income. When 
he found that this was the case, had he possessed the 

good sense and moral courage to retrench his ex- 
penses, and give up the vicious habit of gaming, 
Haeets much disgrace and suffering might have been spared. 
breeds 2, But instead of this, he kept on in these expen- 
ae sive courses; and set himself to devise expedients, 


to gét the required money. In presenting his ac- 


15. What did General Gates? What officer yet made head in 
South Carolina? What misfortune did he meet? Who yet.kept 
the field ? 

Cuaprer IX.—1. Give an account of Arnold? When he found 
his expenses exceeded his income, what ought lhe to have dcne? 


EXTRAVAGANCE LEADS TO DISHONESTY. 9A5 


counts to the government, he made dishonest charges; P’T. IIL 
and when they were challenged, he attempted to pp ni. 
earry them through by bluster and bravado. Inthe o & 
end these accounts were disallowed; he was tried 

for his disrespectful language and behavior to those 1780 
in authority ; and by the sentence of a court martial, 
reprimanded by Washington, 

3. Revenge was now added to avarice; and Ar- pevene 
nold addressed a letter to Col. Robinson, at New 2nd trea- 
York, opening, by this means, a negotiation witbes 
Sir Henry Clinton, in which he sold himself to the the price 
British, to do their bidding, for the sum of ten of hnvelf 
thousand pounds, and a commission in the British country’s 
army. blood, 

4, Instigated by Clinton, he sought and obtained yy, op. 
of Washineton the command of the fortress at West. tins the 

: ‘e > : , command 
Point. Ilis first measure was to scatter the army, at West 
so that it might be easily cut off by the British, Pei 
Masor Anpré, the young and interesting aid-de- Major 
camp of Gen. Clinton, had been by him intrusted to André. 
plan with Arnold, how the stronghold of West Point 
and the American army might be put into the power 
of the British. 

5. To concert their last measures, André met Ar- ; 
nold a little below Stony Point. They spent the cy 
whole night in conference; and when the day dawned, havea, 
their arrangements were not all concluded. André interview 
was kept in close concealment through the day, and 
at.night he prepared to return. By the entreaties 
of Arnold, he was prevailed upon to exchange his 
uniform for a common dress. 

6. It became necessary for him to proceed towards 
New York by land. He took a horse from Arnold, 


2. Into what measures did his extravagance lead him? How 
were his dishonest accounts received? What was done by a 
eourt martial 2—3. What did Arnold’s fierce passions next lead 
him to? For what did he sell himself?—4. What command did 
he cbtain? Why did he scatter the army # Whoin did Sir Henry 
Clinton authorize to plan with Arnold the delivery of the army # 
—5. Relate the cireumstances of the interview ?—What is the 
acading at the top of the page? (Suppose the teacher gives this to 
the class us the motto or swhject of their next soni pOaEs 


£46 ANDRE IMPRISONED. 


P’T. tr. and a passport, under the name of John Anderson, 
‘pp.it Having sately passed the American guard, and 
om IX reached Tarrytown, near the British posts, three 
soldiers of the militia crossed his way, and he passed 
on, One of them thought the traveller had some- 
thing peculiar in his appearance, and called him 
Anargis back. André inquired, “* Where are you from?” 
taken © From below? (intending to be understood from 
by three New York), replied the soldiers. So am I,” said 

the self-betrayed André. The soldiers arrested him. 
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Pes: 7. André plead earnestly to be released, and of: 
Willame fered large sums of money; but the humble patri- ; 
and Van ots spurned the bribe, and were deaf to the entreaty, 

era orn . . . "V5 

~* Their names were John Paulding, David Williams, 


5. Relate the circumstances of André’s seizure.—7. What did : 
André? What were the names of the three who seized him ? 


2 
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and Isaac Van Wert. They searched his person, Pr. meg 
and found papers in his boots, in the handwriting PD. IL. 
of Arnold, which disclosed ihe treason. They im- ©! 
mediately. conducted André to Col. Jameson, the 
officer who commanded the advanced guard, at Sa- cbt 
lem, near Peekskill. The officer could not be per- him to 
the near. 

sdhded that his general was a traitor, and he per-est Anois 
mitted André to: write to him. Arnold seized a ian tet. 
boat and escaped on board the V ulture, a British 
ship, which had brought André up the river, 

8. Washington summoned a court-martial, of 
which Greene and La Fayette were members. 
André appeared before his judges with a noble 
frankness. He disguised no fact, and resorted to no 
subterfuge. His judges, according to the usages of ou » 
war, were compelled to sentence him to death as a Execution 
spy. He was accordingly led from his prison to the % 4°" 
gallows. 

9. After the battle of Camden, Lord Cornwallis 
marched into North Carolina. He had sent before 
him Col, Ferguson with a body of troops. They 
had committed such shocking outrages, that the 
people, highly exasperated, had collected in great 
numbers, under several commanders, the principal of 
whom were CAMPBELL and Sugtgy. They attacked  oet, 7, 
Ferguson on a woody eminence, called IXing’s Moun- 478 
tain. He was killed, and his party totally « defeated. “ram. 

10. This was a severe blow to Cornwallis, and B™ © 3 
rendered his situation in North Carolina precarious. 
Cols. Sumpter and Marion were on the alert, and 
his troops were in continual danger of being sur- 
prised by these active leaders. He therefore retired lop lea 
to South Carolina, and s.ationed his army at Winns- tos.u. 
borough. 

11. Tarleton was sent in pursuit of Sumpter, He 


7. What further happened to André and Arnold?—8. What 
course did Washington pursue? What was the fate of André? 
—9. Describe the operations of the British. Who had committed 
yutrages? Who wero the leaders of the people? Describe the 
affair at King’s Mountain—10. Why did Cornwal'is now retire 


to South Carolina ? 
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P’D. IIL. attacked him at Blackstocks, but was compelled to 
PD IL retreat. Sumpter being dangerously wounded, his 
CH. X forces were disbanded. Gen. Gates was now super- 
ae: seded by Gen. Greene. This officer found the 
Affair » 2 

Brick army at Charlottetown. a 

STOCKS. 12, Gen. Leslie, with 1,500 men, having joined 


Dee. Cornwallis at Winnsborough, his hopes of reducing 
Gates is 
super- 


seved by Arnold, whom the British had made a brigadier- 

cveneral, had been sent to the Chesape: ake. He 
Arnolt landed P 600 men in Virginia, and commenced, what 
aiescoat now seemed his favor ite employment, the devasta- 


upon 
Virginia tion of his country. 


CHAPTER X. 


Robert Morris.—Revolt of the Pennsylvania line.—Cornwallis 
at the South. 


1. Ir is scarcely possible to conceive a situation 
more trying than that of the American Congress, 
Panes’ They were striving, not for conquest, but for “exist- 
Congress. ence; their powerful foe was in full strength, in the 
heart of their country ;—they had great military 
operations to carry on, but were almost without an 
army, and wholly without money, as their bills of 

credit had ceased to be of any value. 
2. But instead of sinking in despair, they re- 
They aya doubled their exertions. They directed their agents 
Mleehaes abroad to borrow, if possible, from France, Spain, 
money, and Holland. They resorted to taxation, and they 
determined on introducing thorough reform, and 
ovors , strict economy. They accordingly appointed as 
first treasurer, the excellent Rospert Morris, of Phila- 


mio delphia. © By a national bank, to which he obtained 


11. Give an account of the affair at Blackstocks. By whom 
was Gates superseded ¢ Where did Greene find the army @— 
12. What can you relate of Arnold ? 

Cuapter X.—1, What difficulties had Congress to encoun- 
ter?—2, What course did they take ? Whom did they make 
treasurer ? 


North Carolina and Virginia, were renewed... . ° 
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the approbation of Congress, he contrived to draw pr nt. 
out the money of wealthy individuals; and by bor-pp i 
rowing, in the name of the government from this om = 
bank, and pledging freely his private credit, he once 
more put the government. in funds. Franklin had Ran0- 
obtained from Louis XVI. a gift of six millions of obtuins 
livres; and his guarantee to the States-General of "yun 
Ifollandj—whieh, on this security, lent to Congress oe 
the sun of ten millions of livres. Holland. 
3. Before these measures had imparted vigor to 
the fainting republic, an event occurred which 
threatened its subversion. The Pennsylvania line, het 
amounting to near 1,500 men, were suffering the Revolt of 
extremity of want. A violent tumult broke out on ‘he P@ 
the night of the lst of January. The soldiers de- 
clared that they would march, with arms in their 
hands, to the hall of Congress, and demand justice. 
It was in vain that their officers attempted to ap- 
pease them. Their most popular leader, La Fay- 
ette, was constrained to quit the camp. Gen. Wayne 
presented himself boldly among them, with a pistol Jan. 
in his hand, but they menaced his life, and poimted 
their bayonets, as if to execute their threats. 
4, Sir Henry Clinton, informed of this revolt, sent 


three American loyalists, to make the insurgents the (A pacific 
most tempting offers. But the commissioners Of, aivised 
y Wash- 


Congress offered them, at the same time, the earliest "So.an 
possible payment of arrears, an immediate supply OR peiadop: 
necessary clothing, and an oblivion of the past. congress.) 
The mutineers accepted these proposals; and Con- 

gress, in due time, fulfilled the conditions. The {inten’s 
Pennsylvanians then delivered up the emissaries of hanged. 
Clinton, who were immediately hanged... .The 
troops of New Jersey next erected the standard of ae 
revolt. Washington marched against them with so we 
powerfal a force, that he compelled them to submit; paiieueds 


2. What measures did Morris adop’.¢ What had Franklin ob- 
tained ?—3. Give an account of the mutiny of Jan.. 1781. What 
wus done to overawe, aud what to appease the mutineers?—4, 
What did Sir H. Clinton? How was the lifficulty settled? What 
was done to Clinton’s%missaries ? 


Tt 
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PT. 11 and, chastising their leaders with severity, the army 
Pp. was no longer disturbed by sedition. 
ou. X. 5, Gen. GREENE separated the southern army, 
which consisted of 2,090 men, into two parts; and 
EASE: at the head of one division he encamped at the con- 
evarates finence of Ilicks’ creek with the Pedee; while Cou, 
etnarmy. MorGAN at the head of the other, moved, by his di- 
rection, into the western part of the State. 
6. Cornwallis detached Tarleton, who finding Mor- 
Jan It gan’s division at a place called the Cowpens, attacked 
PENS. with his usual impetuosity. After one of the severest 
Bee and best-fought engagements of the whole war, the 
k.12,w.60. British were entirely defeated, with heavy loss. 
7. Cornwallis pursued the victorious party. Each 
af army made exertions to reach the fords of the Ca- 
organ Oo j ] 
pursued tawba, before the other. Morgan succeeded, hav- 
by Ger ing crossed the river two hours only, when the Brit- 
ish appeared on the opposite bank. Night came 
on, a heavy rain fell, and Cornwallis was obliged to 
wait three days before the subsiding waters allowed 
him to pass. Greene here joined Morgan, having 
Another left Gen. Huger in command. Another race was 
ted a begun, from the Catawba to the Yadkin. Again 
tawbato the British commander arrived just as the Ameri- 
Yadkin, Cans had crossed, and again Providence interfered in 
their behalf—the waters rose so that their enemy 
could not follow them, 
8. Gen. Greene marched to Guilford, where he 
Feo.9. Was joined by the forces under Gen. Huger. Corn- 
The two ‘ j . : c 
divising Wallis proceeded to the Dan; intending, by reaching 
urite, these fords before the Americans, to prevent their 
communication with Virginia. In this, also, he was 
disappointed. 
9. Greene’s army had been augmented to 4,400. 
We now advanced upon his enemy, and took post at 


4, What happened in regard to the treops of New Jersey ?--5. 
How did Gen, Greene proceed in regard to the southern forces 
—G_ Relate the affair of the Cowpens, mentioning the loss.—7, 


Give an account of the race between the two armies.—8. Where 


was General Greene joined by the forces under Huger? Give a 
further account of the movements of Cornwallis. 


HUOBKIRK’S HILL. 25) 


Guilford Court House, about eight miles from the pr. m1 
British general. The armies met on the 15th of pp ip 
March. The American regulars tought for an hour % *© 
and a half with great bravery, and in some instances 
forced the British to give way. They were, Hhow- 22 a 
ever, at length, compelled to retreat, but it was only @C7-- 
step by step, and without breaking their ranks. “0 IE. 
Cornwallis after a few days’ repose, marched towards 4] 
Wilmington; and from thence into Virginia, to Br £. 
co-operate with Arnold, in subduing that State. Bae 
Greene proceeded towards Camden, in South Car- 


olina. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Campaign of 1781.—Battle of Eutaw Springs.—Cornwallis taken. 


1. Lorp Rawpon, whom Cornwallis had left to 
command in Carolina, fixed his head-quarters at 
Camden. Gen. Greene advanced to Hobkirk’s Hill, 
within a mile of Camden, where he intrenched his 
army. Here the Americans carelessly suffered them- po % 
selves to be surprised in the night by Lord Rawdon. x7ris 
By good generalship, Greene, however, came near pean 
defeating the British; but the advantage in the en- 3% on 

; 1 each sida 
counter, was at last with the enemy. Greene re- 
tired five miles, and encamped. 

2. Rawdon now found his army weakened; and 
the inhabitants in every direction were rising against 
him. On the 10th of May he evacuated Camden, May 10, 
and retreated towards Charleston. In two months, awden 
most of the upper forts of the British, were either Camden, 
abandoned or taken by the Americans. Marion, 
Sumpter, and Lee took three of the forts, and 800 
prisoners. 

3. Lord Rawdon now established his camp at 


9. Give an account of the battle of Guilford Court House. 
Where did Cornwallis then go? Where did Greene? 

Ouaprer XI.—1. How were the armies in South Carolina now 
situated? Give an account of the battle of Hobkirk’s Hill.—2, 
What was Rawdon’s situation after the battle 3 


952 EUTAW SPRINGS. 


prim. Orangeburg. Greene pursued him, but finding his 
“Pp. 1. position covered by the windings ae the Edisto, he 
cH. Xt ent his march on the 16th, to the heights which 
border the Santee. The season proved uncommonly 
tele hot and sickly, and the contending armies, by tacit 
sus- consent, suspended their operations. Bch "A tragic 
pended. <cene occurred about this time at Charleston, w hich 
Execution greatly irritated the Carolinians, Cot. Isaac Hayne 
ayes was executed, without even the form of a trial, by 
order of Lord Rawdon and Col. Balfour. 
4, Gen. Greene crossed the Congaree, and de- 
scended along its right bank, intending to attack 
Cou. Stuart, who had succeeded Lord Rawdon 
in command. This officer fell back upon Eutaw 
Springs, and thither Gen. Greene pursued him, 
sept.s The armies engaged on the sth. ‘The battle of 
zUTAW Wutaw Springs, is memorable as being one of the 
Br. fe most bloody, and valiantly contested fields of the war; 
regs zt, and also for being the last of any note that bacurred 
600. at the South. Greene’s army in the first encounter, 
routed the British, but they found in their flight a 
house, and other sheltering objects, where they 
made a stand and rallied. Greene withdrew bearing 
to his camp 500 prisoners. He with his officers re- 
ceived the thanks of Congress. The British no 
‘ longer dared to keep the open country, but retired 
Mm, Te- y ~ . 
eain the to Charleston. The whole of South Carolina and 
comnuy. Georgia, except their capitals, was thus recovered. 
ra mays Oe ‘La Fayette, at the head of 1,200 light infan- 
ette sent try, was now dispatched by W ashington. towards 
ae. irginia; while a French fleet from Rhode Island, 
was sent out to cut off the retreat of Arnold from 
Co the Chesapeake. But Clinton sent Admiral Arbuth- 
Fr. & Eng. not, who fought the French off Cape Henry, and 
ae obliged them to return. Clinton sent Gen. Philips, 


. 


3. Where did each army now moye, and where rest for a sea- 
son? What measure of the British incensed the Carolinians ?—4, 
Give an account of the movements of the arniies. Give an aceount 
of the battle which now oceurred. Why was the battle of Evitaw 


Springs memorable? What was now the condition of the British 
io South Carolina? 


— 
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with 2,000 men, to assist Arnold. La Fayette ar- pr. mL 
rived in time to save Richmond; but he witnessed pp. 1. 
from that place, the conflagration of Manchester, on ° ¥+ 
the opposite bank of the James. Manches- 

6. Cornwallis went to Petersburg, and was there aoe 
met by Arnold. He then moved the whole army 
into the interior of Virginia, hoping to overrun and ©omwal 
subjugate the State. He harrassed the country by Arnold 
sending out his light troops, especially those under ""* 
Tarleton. They on one occasion, came near taking 
prisoner Mr. Jefferson, then governor of the State. pogy 
But he secreted himself and escaped. 

7. Cornwallis was suddenly recalled to the sea- 
coast, by an order from Sir Henry Clinton. Fearing Sir 1. 
that the Americans and French meditated an attack Chen 
on New York, he had directed Cornwallis to em- Com: 
bark 3,000 of his troops for that city. He marched - 
with his army to Portsmouth, where he received Remanas 
counter orders. Clinton having had a reinforce- Sore 
ment, he believed he could dispense with further 4). 93, 
aid; but he ordered Cornwallis to remain upon the Cornwal- 


‘ lis 
coast. This general then marched to Yorktown “Yor. 
which he proceeded to fortify. town. 


8. Washington had learned that a French fleet 
with a large force under the Count pr GrassE was 
to arrive in the Chesapeake. He concerted his ; 
measures with Count Rochambean, the French com- ington’s 
mander in the United States. The allied force was end me 
concentrated in the neighborhood of New York. 
Sir Henry Clinton believed they meant to attack 
him there. He was surprised to learn that Wash- Allied 
ington had directed their march south, through New eure 
Jersey; but supposed it a feint to draw his army Gor: 
from their defences; but the allied forces had gone . 


5-6. What was done in and near Virginiat—7. Why was 
Cornwallis recalled to the sea-coast? Whiere did he fortify ?—8. 
What fleet did Washington expect? With whoin did Washington 
vike counsel? Where were the allied forces concentrated ? What 
did Clinton suppose? What in the mean time did Washington do? 
—What is the heading at the top of the page? (This would bea 
good subject for a composition.) 
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pr. tit. to take Cornwallis, and had so got the start of Clin- 
Pp. 1, ton, that he could not now hinder them. 
on xt 9, The Count de Grasse, with twenty-five sail of 
the line, entered the mouth of the Chesapeake, only 
aden hour before Washington arrived at the Head 
De Grasse one hour be g 
enters of Elk, and immediately performed the part as- 
arte. signed to him, by blocking up the mouths of the 
ee York and James rivers; thus cutting oft all com- 
* munication between the British at Yorktown and 
New York. A French squadron from Rhode Island, 
got safely by the British fleet, and brought the artil- 
lery necessary for the siege. 
10. Clinton, vainly hoping to make a diversion in 
favor of Cornwallis, sent the traitor Arnold, lately 


Sept. 6. returned from Virginia, to ravage Connecticut. The. 


es, garrison of Fort Griswold, in Groton, near New 
Wor. London, being attacked, made a resolute defence. 
sonall At length they were overpowered. As the British 
buteh- entered, an officer inquired, “ Who commands this 
* fort?” “T did,” said Col. Ledyard, “but you do 
now ;” and presented his sword. The monster took 
it and plunged it in his bosom. Scarcely was there 
a father of a family, in the little town of Groton, but 
Arnoia. Was that night butchered ; and almost its entire pop- 
burns N ulation became widows and orphans. New London 
Fondon was then burned. 
11. By the aid of the French fleet, Washington 
had effected the removal of his army and stores 
from the Head of Elk. The whole force amounted 
Oct. 14 $0 16,000; 7,000 of whom were French. ‘The allies 
york vommenced their works at Yorktown on the night 
Two of the 6th of October. On the 14th, two redoubts 
cedour™ \n advance of the English main works were taken; 

the one by the Americans under La Fayerrrr and 


9. What fleet arrived? Where? When? What did it per- 
form? How were the allies supplied with artillery ?—10, What 
diversion did Clinton attempt to make in favor of Cornwallis? 
Relate the capture of Fort Griswold. What was the traitor’s next 
exploit?—11. How was Washington enabled to remove his army 
and stores? What was the number of the combined army? 
What was done, and by whom, on the night of the 14th? 
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Cor. Hamitron, and the other by the French under pvr. m1. 
the Baron VIoMESNIL, PD. IL 
12, Cornwallis had confidently expected aid from © *+ 
Clinton, but becoming discouraged, he made an ef- 1781 
fort to escape, by crossing the river in the night corwai- 
His army were to embark in three divisions :—a Pang 
empts to 
part had already crossed and landed at Gloucester escape. 
Point; a part were upon the river; the third divis- 
ion alone had not embarked. The air and the wa- 
ter were calm, and his. hopes of escape were high. 
In a moment the sky was overcast and a tempest 
arose. The very elements seemed armed against 
him, as if he were checked by-an Invisible Power, 
which watched over the American people. At 
dawn the besiegers opened a destructive fire upon oetober 
him, and he was glad, when the abating tempest al- 17 to 19. 


2 : = : YORK- 
lowed, to return to his almost dismantled fortifica- 70 ww. 
tions. 7000 pr 

. ’ pr., 
13. Seeing no hope, the general, on the 17th, sent 60 es 
oe 


a flag to Washington, and the terms of surrender Penek, 
were immediately agreed on. A sloop, laden with 2,gates, - 
such persons as Cornwallis selected, was to be al- ports. 
lowed to pass, without search or visit, to New York. 

The whole remaining British force was surrendered 

to the allies; the land army, with its munitions, to 

the Americans; the marine, to the French. 

14. This event caused a burst of joy throughout 
America. Nor did the people, or the civil rulers, Rejoicings 
amid the honors, which were showered upon the public 
American and French commanders, forget to ac- devout. 
knowledge their supreme obligation to the GrEaT 
ComMANDER and Ruter of armies and of nations. 

15, Gen. La Fayette, who had sought America in Le Fay- 
her adversity, left her as soon as prosperity dawned rete to 
upon her fortunes. He embarked about this time France. 


12. What reflections might Cornwallis naturally make ?—13. 
What step did Cornwallis now take? What were the most im- 
portant of the terms of surrender? What was surrendered to the 
Amerivans? What to the French? How did this surrender 
affect the Americans?—14. What did they remember to ac- 


knowledge ? 
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for France; leaving deep, in the hearts ot a grate- 
ful people, the remembrance of his virtues and his 
services. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Vermont.—Measures of Peace.—Fears and discontents of the 
Army happily quieted. 


1. Vermonr was, at this period, an independent 
nation. Its territory was first settled by grants from 
New Hampshire, and afterwards decided, by the 
English government, to belong to New York; and 
had that State given quiet possession of the soil to 
those individuals who had purchased, and cultivated 
farms under New Hampshire, Vermont would now 
have been a part of its territory. But the attempt 
having been made to eject those settlers by force, 
they forcibly resisted. The inhabitants met in con- 
vention, in 1777, and declared the New Hampshire 
grants to be an independent State, under the title 
of “ New Connecticut, alias Vermont;” the first ap- 
pellation, and the ungraceful “ alias,” being after- 
wards dropped. Their affairs were, at first, man- 
aged by several of the leading men, called “a Coun- 
cil of Safety.” Their first legislature met at Wind- 
sor, in March, 1778. 

2. It was most fortunate for America that the re- 
sult of the last campaign had been favorable; for 
such was the extreme poverty of the government, 
that it seems impossible that another could have 
been sustained. The several State governments 
wholly failed of paying their taxes; alleging the 
utter inability of the people to meet further taxation, 

3. The people of England had also felt very se- 


15. Where was now the most generous of the defenders of 
America ? ; 

Cuartrer XII.—1. What was Vermont? Under what State had 
the first settlements been made? What State afterwards laid 
claims 1o the settlements? How did the settlers proceed? B 
wher were their affairs first managed ?—2. What was the condi- 
tion of the United States at the close of the war? 


CP Oe SO © ee ES ee eee, 


PEACE. WoT 


vercly their great expenses; and on hearing the dis- Pr. m1 
asters which had attended their arms, they murmured pp, 11, 
against the government for continuing the war, ° *% 
The house of commons, moved by this expression of 
feeling, as well as by the eloquent speeches of Gen. lds 
Conway, and others, voted, “that they should con- Parli« 
sider as enemies to his majesty and thei country, kes 
all who should advise, or attempt, a further prosecu- messtret 
tion of offensive war on the continent of America? 
4. To be ready for overtures of peace, Congress 1789 
appointed as their agents, four distinguished men, Franklin, 
already in Europe,—Dr. Franxuin, Joun Apams, Adams, 
Joun Jay, and Henry Laurens. Mr. Adams pro- Laurens 
cured, from the States of Holland, on the 19th of _ 
April, the recognition of American Independence. JP" ,n4 
On the 8th of October, he obtained a treaty of am- recognizes 
ity and commerce; and, not long after, a loan of Per ied 
money; to the great relief of his exhausted country, 492¢e. 
5. On the 20th of January, 1783, preliminary 
articles of peace were signed at Versailles. The de- 783 
finitive treaty was deferred until the adjustment of : 
affairs between England and France. and was not sept. 13 
signed until the 3d of September, The terms granted Peace of 
to the Americans by this treaty, in respect to the V¢r- 
extent of territory, and right to the fisheries, were salllegs 
equal to their most sanguine expectations. It was a 
treaty which made America independent, in fact, as 
well as in name. Great Britain preferred this, to 
her becoming a dependent:on France, of which she 
had some fears, 
_ 6, The officers of the army feared, that if they piscon- 
should disband, themselves and their services would _ tents 
rae among the 
be forgotten. Some were ambitious; and thought: ontcers. 


that if a monarchy should succeed, they might be- 


3. What was the state of public feeling in England? Wha: 
resclution passed in parliament ?—4. What men were chosen by 
Congress? For what puppore What was procured from Hol- 
land? By whom?—5. When were the preliminaries of peace 
signed, and where? What was deferred? Till what time? 
What can be said of the terms of the treaty as regards the United 
States ?—-6. What fears had the officers of the army? What am- 
bitious project had some of them ? 
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come dukes or earls. A letter was addressed by one 
of these to Washington, endeavoring, in a smooth 
and artful strain, to persuade him, that a monarchy 
was the most desirable form of government, and 
himself a suitable man for king. Washington re- 
plied, that “he viewed such ideas with abhorrence, 
and must reprehend them with severity.” 

7. But the discontents of the army remained ; and 
Washington repeatedly urged Congress to attend to 
their just claims. While the army were lying at 
Newburg, an anonymous paper, able, but seditious, 
was circulated. The advice that it contained was, 
that the officers should cease to petition Congress, 
but march with arms in their hands, and demand 
justice. Washington had foreseen such a crisis, and 


had remained with the army. His monitory voice © 
was heard, as he exhorted the officers not to tarnish 


their fame, pure and bright as it was; but to believe 
and trust, that their country would yet be grateful 
for their devotion and services. To Congress, Wash- 


hibts the Ington wrote; and in the most forcible language, 


sublime of 


his char- 
acter. 


April 19. 
War 
closes 
after just 
eight 
years. 


= 


presented the claims and great merits of those who 
had breasted the common danger, and gained for 
all the inestimable prize. 

8. Congress used their utmost exertions to meet 
the exigency. ‘They commuted the half-pay, which 
had been pledged, for a sum equal to five years’ full 
pay. The officers were satisfied, and the army 
peaceably disbanded. ... On the 19th of April, just 
eight years from the battle of Lexington, the joyful 
certainty of peace was proclaimed from head-quar- 
ters to the American army. On the 25th of No- 
vember, the British troops evacuated New York, 
and a detachment entered it from the army of the 
new republic. : 


6. What letter was addressed to Washington? How did it 
affect his mind ?—7. Give a further account of the discontents of 
the army. What paper was cireulated? What did it propose ? 
How did Washington meet this crisis? To what did he exhort 
the officers? How did he write ?—8&. What did Congress? What 
did then the officers? What happened on the 19th of April 
What on the 25th of November? 


SHAYS’ REBELLION. 


9. On the 4th of December, Washington parted 
from his officers at New York. ... A day was ap- 
pointed at Annapolis, where Congress were sitting, 
and in the presence of a large and deeply affected 
audience, he resigned his” offices, and commending 
his country to the protection of God, retired to 
Mount Vernon, followed by the benedictions of 
America, and the admiration of the world. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Depression subsequent to the war.—Shay’s Rebellion.—Constitu- 
tion formed. 


1. Ar the close of the war, debts encumbered the 
General and State governments. Heavy burdens 
were necessarily laid upon the people, who were so 
poor as to be often nearly destitute of the necessa- 
ries of life. The distress of the country at length 
produced insurrections, 

2. In August, nearly 1,500 insurgents assembled 
under arms at Northampton. They took possession 
of the court-house, to prevent the sittings of the 
court, and the issuing of executions. The next 
month a similar scene occurred at Worcester. The 
leader was Dante Suays, At the head of 300 men 
he marched into Springfield, and barred the court- 
house against the supreme court. GEN. Saeparp 
at the head of 1,200 men, was sent to Springfield ; 
where the multitude refusing to lay down their arms, 
he fired upon them, and killed three men. The riot- 
ers fell into confusion, and soon dispersed. Four- 
teen only were sentenced to death, and these were 
afterwards pardoned. 

3. The articles of confederation, although they 


9. What occurred on the 4th of Dec.? On the 22d # 

Cuapter XII1.—1. What was the condition of the country? 
What was the consequence of this extreme depression #—2. Re- 
late the cireumstances of Shay’s rebellion How was it quelled ? 
How was the affair finally disposed of? 
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pr. tt, had served, during the pressure of danger, to keep 
“pp, wu the several parts of the nation together, were now 
Sees Found inadequate. Congress had no authority to 
Defects in C77 OPCE. its ordinances; and now, that the pressure 
the gov- of public danger was removed, they were contemned 
erent and disregarded.—A convention of delegates, from 
Articles of five of the middle States, met at Annapolis, in 1786, 
contfeder- who came to the conclusion, that a thorough reform 
1756. of the existing government, ‘would alone be effectiial 
Delegates for the welfare of the country ; and Congress passed 
mee ee a resolution, recommending @ general convention of 
Siates. delegates to be holden at Philadelphia. 
4, In May, 1787, the convention met, and instead 
Behl amending the articles of confederation, they pro- 
Constitue ceeded to form a new constitution, Their debates 
auen,, were long and arduous. Much honest difference of 
at Phila, Opinion existed 3 in particul: w, where the streneth of 
the new government came in question, On the one 
hand it was contended, that, if the government wa 
det, made too weak, a state of anarchy, ‘and ooeeduient 
ofopine revolution, would ensue; on the other, that if it were 
e™ made too strong, America would lose those blessings 
of liberty, which she had bled to obtain; and only 
make an exchange of foreign, for domestic oppres- 
sion. Those in favor of holding the States strongly 
united, were called, at this time, Wéderalists, and 
their opponents, at first, A ti-federalists—afterwards 
Republicans. 
Pomtein 2: Other points of dispute arose, which were still 
the slave More dangerous, because they divided parties by 
auestion geographical lines, The most difficult. of these, re- 
and com- garded the representation, in Congress, of the slave- 
promised. }olding States. The slaves were at length allowed 


3. Why was the government, as it then existed, found made- 
qnate? Where did s convention meet? At what ‘conclusion did 
they arrive? What resolution was passed by Congress ¢—4. 
What important assemblage convened in May, 1787? What did 
they proceed to do? In what respect was there an honest ditter- 
ence of opinion in the minds of the frainers of tle constitution ? 
What was maintained by each side? Who werc called federal- 
ists, and who anti-federalists?—5. What other point of dispute 
was there, more difficult than any other ? 
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to be reckoned, in settling the quota of direct taxes pr. m1, 
and representatives, as equal to three-fifths of an pp. 11 
equal number of free white inhabitants.* That these o™ x= 
great difficulties were compromised, holds up this 

convention as an example to future times, of the tri- 7 oe 
umph of strong patriotism and honest zeal for the northern 


. . ° tates 
public welfare, over party feeling and_ sectional wished, as 
rejudice. stent 
prejudice ened their 


6. The supreme authority, in whose name the | taxes 
Constitution is promulgated, is that of “the people 
of the United States;” the objects for which they ism" 
ordain and establish, and bind themselves to obey its — “the 
precepts, are “ to form a more perfect union, establish ses 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, promote the ts 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty obiects 
to themselves and their posterity.” 

7. The legislative power of the Federal Union, is 
vested in a senate and house of representatives, the 
latter is to be chosen for two years, by electors qual- 
ified to choose representatives to the State legisla- Tho peo- 
tures ;—each to have been for seven years an inhab-Pe repre 
itant of the United States, and at least twenty-five by tho 
years of age. Representatives are to be appointed house, 
in each State, according to the number of the inhab- 
itants; though there must never be more than one 
representative to thirty thousand people. Lest the 
Congress should become too numerous, the appor- 
tionment is varied, once in ten years; or after the 
taking of each census. 

8. The senate is composed of two members from 
each State, to be chosen by the State legislatures. ,, 
The term of service is six years; but the first senate States 
was to be so chosen, that one-third of the members SL by tie 
had two years to remain in office, another four, and senate. 
another six; so that, thereafter, no more than one- 


5. How was it disposed of? What may we say of this conven- 
‘tion ?--G. What is the supreme authority in which the Constitu- 
tion is promulgated? What are the objects for which it was 
established ?—7. In what is the legislative power vested? How 
are representatives chosen—and for what time? By whom? How 
are they apportioned ?—8. Of how many members is the senste 
composed ¢ What their term of office ? 
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pr. ut third of the senate should be composed of new mem- 

Ppa bers. A senator must have been an inhabitant of 

oH x1. the country nine years, and be not less than thirty 

years of age. 

aaa 9. The house of representatives choose their pre- 

residing ... > : 

officers. siding officer, who is called the speaker. The senate 

are presided over by the vice-president of the United 

States. Congress must sit as often as once a year, 

and the ordinary sessions commence on the first 

Monday in December. The president is empowered 
‘ to call extra sessions. 

10. All bills for raising a revenue, must originate 

The rep- 10 the house of representat-ves. While the execu- 

resenta- tive bears the public sword, the branch nearest the 

tho Dinas people, carries the purse... . The executive power is 
vested in a president and vice-president ; each chosen 

The exec-for a term of four years; each to be a native born 

sword. Citizen, and to have attained the age of thirty-five. 
The president is commander-in-chief of the army 

and navy when in actual service. With the consent 

of two-thirds of the senate, he is vested with the 
power to make treaties, to appoint ambassadors, 
judges of the supreme court, and many other officers, 

_. ll. The judicial power is vested in one supreme 

The i" court, and such other courts as Congress may estab- 

power. lish, The judges retain their offices during good 

behavior. They, as well as the president and vice- 

Impeach- president, may be impeached by the house of repre- 

sentatives, and tried by the senate, 

1787. 12. Towards the close of this period, Virginia, 
The North Carolina, and.Georgia, extended to the Mis- 
orih=!) tn. 0) % . : 
west Sissippi, The great tract, north of the Ohio river, 

erected was formed by Congress into the Northwest Ter- 

territory. ritory. 


9. Who chooses the presiding officer of the house of represent- 
atives? What is he culled? Who is the presiding officer of the 
senate? How often must Congress sit?—10. What bills must 
originate in the house of representatives? Who bears the sword { 
Who the purse? Where is the executive power vested? What 
is requisite to make a person eligible? What power has the pres- 
ident? How are treaties made?—11. Where is the judicial power 
vested? By whom are mpeachments made? Who tries them? 


Time. 


| 
. 
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The original charters of Connecticut, Massachnu- P'r. m. 
setts, and Virginia, gave to these States title to pp. 
large portions of its lands; but, Congress had pre- o% ¥# 
viously compromised with these States, and ex- ree 
tinguished their claims; except to certain specified linguish 
reservations. Connecticut had a large reservation °'™* 
in the northeast part of Ohio; by means of which, ©". 
she obtained the nucleus of her school fund. oat 

13. The bill for the erection of the Northwest 
Territory, passed Congress in 1787. While it was 
pending, Mr. Jefferson introduced and carried an, or, 
amendment, forever excluding slavery from that ex- Min the. 
tensive region, A territorial government was here : 
first introduced into the American system. The First ter 
general government appoints for the Territory its Merial 
executive and high judicial officers, while the people Saient 
exercise, by an assembly of delegates, the legislative 
power, 


EXERCISES ON THE TREE CHRONOGRAPHER, 
(For Period IL., Part IIL.) 


What event marks the beginning of this period ? What is 
its date? Point out its placeson the chronographer. Also 
show the places of the following events according to their 
dates: he Americans were defeated at the battle of Long 
Island, Aug., 1776. They defeat the Hessians at Trenton, 
Dec., 1776, and the British at Princeton, Jan., 1777. Dr. 
Franklin was sent on a mission to Franc. and Lafayette 
offered his services to Congress. in 1777. Burgoyne surren- 
dered to General Gates, Oct. 1777. France made a treaty 
with the United States. in 1778. The battle at Savannah, and 
the naval victory of Paul Jones, occurred in 1779. Arnold’s 
treason was 1780. Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown, Oct., 
1781. ‘The treaty of peace was signed Sept. 3, and Washing- 
ton resigned, Dec. 23, 1783. The N. W. Territory was erected, 
1787. 

Mote —These exercises will not be continued throngh the last part of the 
Qisrory. as both teachers and pupils will now fully understand the use of 


he Chronogray her withont such assistance. Nor can it be equally useful 
ga th: dist part of the History. As the country increases, events crowd; 


and a large curonograplier is required. 
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FROM 1789 TO 1860. 


Washington’s Inauguration. 


PERIOD. 1. 


FROM 
TEP FINAL ADOPTION or} ET82 { cue FEDERAL CONSTITUTION, 
TO 


THE PURCHASE i 1803. : OF LOUISIANA, 


CHAPTER I. 


Organization of the new Government.—The Funding System.— 
Party lines strongly drawn. 


1. WueEN Washington retired at the close of the 


war, he had fully intended to pass the residue of his’ pp. 1. 
days in domestic retirement. The first summons %* 
which he received to quit his delightful retreat, was 4787 
when the legislature of Virginia chose him first del- ‘Gonven: 
egate to the convention, which framed the Constitu- x pene 
tion. With reluctance he consented to the pleas of  olia 


Cxrarter I.—1. What had been Washington’s intention when 
he left the army? What was the first time he was induced to vio- 


Yate it? 
i 12 265 


PIPalve 
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pr. ty. friendship, and the call of public duty. He was 
“pp.t made president of the convention by a unanimous 
CEI ONWOIES 
Washirg- 2, The Constitution being adopted, the universal 
vor er voice of the nation called him forth, to organize the 
government. A special messenger from the president 
Unant- of Congress, brought him the official intelligence of his 
elected election to the presidency, and in two days he set 
president. ont for Mew York, where Congress first convened. 
3. The ceremony of his inauguration was. wit- 
1789 nessed with inexpressible joy. He made an address 
: : f at c 
to Congress, in which he offered his “ fervent suppli- 
Aprilgo, Cations to the Almighty Being, whose providential 
fs inangu- aid can supply every human defect, that his bene- 
N.¥. diction would consecrate to the liberties and happi- 
ness of the people of the United States, a govern- 
ment instituted by themselves; and would enable 
every officer to execute with success, the functions 
allotted to his charge.” 
4, Congress made it their first object to establish 
a revenue, sufficient for the support of government, 
Congress and for the discharge of the debt, contracted during 
lay duties - ae ° A) 
onmer- the Revolutionary War. For this purpose, they laid 
chandiso duties on the importation of merchandise, and on 
tonnage. the tonnage of vessels.—The first appointed under 
the Constitution as the heads of departments, were, 
sooneting, Phomas Jefferson, secretary of state, Alexander 
ponerson, Hamilton, of the treasury, and General Knox, of the 
and Knox. department of war. The small navy was assigned 
to the care of the latter. 
5. During this session, it was proposed to amend 
Constitu. the Constitution. Congress agreed upon twelve 1ew 
tion _ articles, which were submitted to the respective 
amended. : 5 
State legislatures; and being approved by three- 
fourths of these bodies, they became a part of that 
instrument, 


1. Of what body was he made president? Tow ?—2. ‘By what 
vote was he elected president of the U. 8.2) Where did Congress 
at this time meet? Did their messenger wait long for Washing- 
ton ?—3. Give some account of his inauguration.—4. What did 
Congress make their first object? Who were made heads of de- 
partments ?—5. What was done respecting the Constitution? — 
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6. Mr. Hamilton, early in the second session, PT. rv, 
brought forward his celebrated report, Which was pp. 1, 
drawn up with a masterly hand. He showed the + 
importance of public credit, and proposed assuming, 
or tunding, not only the public debt, amounting to E700. 


» 5), . . 
fifty-four millions of dollars, but also the State debts, , tn’s 


estimated at twenty-five millions; and of making rgd 
permanent provision for the payment of the interest, 
by imposing taxes on certain articles of luxury, and 
on spirits distilled within the United States. 

7. The debates on this report prodaced an irrita- 
tion of feeling, which in the event, shook the founda- Heated 
tion of the government; and they may fairly be said and party 
to be the origin of that violent party spirit, which, “Wee” 
under the names of Federalists and Republicans, for 
thirty years arrayed one part of the American com- 
munity against the other, Mr. Hamilton’s plan was 
finally adopted; and at the same time a law passed 
fixing the seat of government where it now is. The 
debt funded, amounted to a little more than seven- 
ty-five millions of dollars; upon a part of which, an 
interest of three per cent. was paid, and on the re- 
mainder six per cent. 

8. Rhode Island had refused to send delegates to 
the convention, which formed the Constitution ; and 
_ neither that State, or North Carolina had accepted 1790 
it, at the time of its adoption. North Carolina ac- y.¢ and 
ceded to it in November, 1789; Rhode Island in ® |. ae 
May, 1790.... An act was passed, accepting the the co: sti 
cession of the claims of North Carolina, to a district 0" 
west of that State; and a territorial government qennessoe 
was established by Congress, under the title of “ the muea 
Territory of the United States, south of the Ohio.” Bend ck 

.9. Kentucky was separated from Virginia, and 

also erected into an independent government, re- 1792 


6. Give an account of Mr. Hamilton’s system of funding the 
public debts ¢@—7. What effect did its introduction: produce in 
Sanvress? Was it adopted? What other law was passed at the 
same time/—& What two States a first refused to adopt the Con- 
stitution?) When did they agree to it? What territory was taken 


from N. C.? ¢ 
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PT.IV. ceiving its name from its principal river.—A naz 
“PDL tional bank was, during this session, recommended 
cH Ht yy Mr. Hamilton, and passed through Congress, al- . 
though it met a violent opposition from the Repub- 
Anieeitar Livan party. After deliberate investigation, the 
pans eg. President was convinced of its constitutionality 
“and utility, and gave it his signature. The bank 
was established at Philadelphia, with a capital of 
ten millions of dollars. 
feb 18-10. Verwonr was, in 1791, admitted as one of 
admitted the States of the Union....In that year, the first 
Ete census of the United States was completed. The 
number of inhabitants was 8,929,000; of whom, 
695,000 were slaves. The revenue amounted to 
4,771,000 dollars, the exports to 19,000,000, and the 
ONE te imports to about 20,000,000.....In October, the 
ofrepre- Second Congress apportioned the number of rep- 
centatives, resentatives, according to the census. After much, 
033,000... f 
disagreement, they fixed the ratio at one for every 
thirty-three thousand inhabitants. 


CHAPTER. II. 
The Moravians.—The Indians of the Northwest. 


1. Tuar devoted Christian people, the Moravian 

From -Drethren, made, during the Revolution and the 
1760 twenty years preceding, the most earnest and self- 
1782. sacrificing efforts to convert the Indians. The prin- 
cipal leader of their faithful band of missionaries was 
ZEISBERGER 3 and the principal places where they 

went among the Indians and dwelt with them, call- 

ing them brethren, were in Pennsylvania (where, at 


9. What was done respecting a national bank ?—10. Tn what 
year was Vermont admitted into the Union? What in 1790 was 
the number of inhabitants in the Union? The amount of reve- 
nue? Of exports? Of imports ? What the ratio of apportionment ? 

Cuarter |].—1. What description is given of the Moravian 
Brethren? What was done by them and when? Who was Zeis- 
berger ? . 
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Bethlehem and Nazareth, were their principal seats), pvr. rv. 
in New York, and in Ohio, Previous to the year Pp... 
1782, they had baptized 720 of the natives.... The o u- 
most disgraceful massacre which staius the page of |. ; 
American history, was that of a party of 96 of these L782. 
peaceful Indian converts. It occurred on the banks Moravian 
of the Muskingiwm, and was the work of a band of converts 
fanatical American marauders, who impiously con-™ssere 
sidered themselves, as were the Jews of old,a chosen 4Us- 
people commissioned to destroy the heathen. ee 
2. After the treaty with Great Britain, that na- 
tion refused to deliver up Detroit and other posts in 
the western country; alleging that the Americans 
had not fulfilled certain stipulations of the treaty. 
These posts became the rallying points of the com- 
bined savage tribes, who, under Micutxrniqua, the 
chief of the Miamies, called “the Little Turtle,” 
now ravaged the frontiers of the United. States. 
Pacific arrangements were attempted by the presi- 
dent, but without effect. On their failure, Gun. 
Harmar was sent from Fort Washington, on the yarmars 
site of Cincinnati, with a force amounting to 1,400 defeat at 
men. In an engagement near Chilicothe he was coruz 
defeated with loss. 
3. Gen. Sr. Crarr, in October of the following 
year, with 1,400 men, marched into the wilderness, 1792 
near to the Miami villages. He and his officers 5. 
were asleep, while at dead of night the savage chief: st. Ciair’s 
tains assembled in council, At dawn, the terrified ‘eft at 
Americans were roused by the war-whoop. The a74mr 
carnage was indescribable. Not more than one- hy 
quarter of the Americans escaped; and their whole 4m. 1. 
camp and artillery, fell into the hands of the savages. 7 ~ 
4, Kentucky was admitted itto the Union in 
1792... A mint was established by Congress; and A mint. 


1. Where were the principal seats of their colonies? How many 
had they baptized in 17824 Give an acconnt of the massacre of 
the Muskingum,.—2. What did the British refuse to do after the 
peace? What did these forts become?, Whats party was first de- 
feated by the Indians? Where ?—3. Give an account of St: Clair’s 
defeat.—-4, What was done in 1792? “What is 1793? 
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pt. tv. the division and value of the money, to be used 
“pp. throughout the country, was regulated by statute, 
cau and called Federal money.” ... Gen, Washington 
1793. was again elected president, and in March, 1793, 
Decimal was inaugurated. John Adams was also re-elected 
troduced. vice-president. 
5. The party spirit which had already agitated 
the whole Union, raged with increased violence. 
The democratic or republican party, were charged 
by the federalists with abetting all the crimes of the 
Hees French revolutionists, who had just beheaded their 
king; while the federal party were accused by the 
democratic, of being in tavor of monarchical princi- 
ples, and under the influence of Great Britain. 
6. Information was received of the declaration 
of war by France, against Great Britain and Hol- 
land. Washington was an American, and he did 
not choose to involve his country in the contests of 
ree Europe. He accordingly, with the unanimous ad- 
Wa-h- Vice of his cabinet, issued a proclamation of neutral- 
ndueatiny. ity. This measure contributed, in a great degree, 
to the prosperity of America; whose proper maxim 
was, and is, “Friendship with all; entangliag alli- 
ances with none.” 
Apa. 7M. Gunur, who was appointed by the French 
Arrival of republic, arrived in Charleston, 8S. C. The flatter- 
Genet ing reception he met with, induced him tu take the 
presumptuous measure of attempting to induce the 
American people to embark in the cause of France, 
Congress whatever might be the determination of their gov- 
theexecu-ernment, This turned many against him. The 
“ve. conduct of the administration towards M. Genet, 
1794, Was approved by Congress, France, at the request 
Fauchet of the president, atinulled his powers, and he wax 
ernives succeeded by M. Faucner. 
8, At Pittsburg a meeting of citizens was held, 


5. What was the state ofrparties ?—6. With what powers waa 
France at war? What course did Washington take? What is 
the proper maxim of America #—7. What was done by the Freneli 
minister? What part did Congress take? By who was Genet 
succeeded ? 
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and an opposition to the law of Congress, laying a pr. rv. 
duty on distilled spirits, agreed on. The marshal pp, , 
of the district, was seized by armed men, and com- ©. 4 
pelled to enter into an engagement to refrain from 
executing the duties of his office; and other public thee 
officers were maltreated. The number of the insur- insurree- 
gents was calculated at seven thousand. Washing-"°"” a 
ton made requisitions on the governors of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, for october 
15,000 militia. These, under command of Goy, , &v: 


Lee, of Virginia, marched into the revolted district. eran: 
Such salutary terror was inspired, that no farther ree 
Opposition was attempted. 
9. A war between the United States and Eng- 
land was, at this time, apprehended. The Ameri- 
cans were accused of preventing the loyalists from 
regaining possession of their estates, and British Mutual 
subjects from recovering debts made. before the paints of 
war. On their part, they complained of the arro- the Brit- 
gant pretensions of England, in regard to navigating Ameri- 
the sea; and also, that the military posts of the ‘* 
western wilderness were still retained, contrary to 
the treaty; and that the Indians were, by their gar- 
risons, incited to make incursions upon their frontier 
settlements,—and sheltered in their forts, as. they 
returned from midnight burning and murder. 
10. Congress passed bills laying an embargo for 
thirty days—for erecting fortifications—for raising 
a provisional army, and for organizing the militia. 
To avert, however, if possible, the calamity of an- April. 
other war, Mr. Jay was sent to England, to nego- ee 
tiate, with the British government. England 
11. Gen. St. Clair was succeeded by Gry. WAYNE, 
to whom the Indians gave the name of the “ Black- 
Snake.” Many had forsaken their alliance, and the 
Little Turtle believing that the Indians would be 
deteated, would have persuaded them to peace. 
“ We shall not surprise them,” said he; “ for they 


ee 


8. Give an account of the whiskey insurrection in Pa.—9. Why 
was a war with England apprehended ?—10. What laws were 
passed by Congress? Who was sent to England? For what 
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pr. tv. have now a chief that never sleeps.” But the coun- 

Pp.t cil overruled his opinion. Wayne attacked and 

cu. ~~ Gompletely routed the confederacy, near the mouth 

3794. of the river Au Glaize. The British, at the neigh- 

Aue & boring fort, who had incited the Indians, now re- 

viewry fused to shelter them, By this means they lost all 
at the influence with them, and the savages made peace. 

GLAIZE. 12, Mr, Jay having negotiated a treaty with 

Great Britain, returned in the spring of 1795. lis 

treaty provided that the posts which the British 

tien had retained, should be given up to the Americans, 

Jay’s_ and compensation made for illegal captures; and that 

Treaty the American government should hold £600,000, 

with in trust for the subjects of Great Britain to whom 

England. American citizens were indebted. But it did not 

prohibit the right of searching merchant vessels, 

which was claimed by the British. 

13. While the senate was debating with closed 

doors, a member had given an incorrect copy to a 

printer. It was circulated with rapidity, and pro- 

duced great irritation, The senate, after much de- 

bate, accepted the treaty. The president received 

Passes the addresses from every part of the Union, praying him 

sen to withhold his signature; but Washington, believ- 


senedby ing the conditions to be the best which, under ex- 

ington, isting circumstances, could be obtained, signed it 
in defiance of popular clamor. ... Treaties were 

1795. also made with the western Indians, with Algiers, 

gon and with Spain. By the latter, the Mississippi avas 

Spain. made the western boundary, and a right to the nav- 
igation of the river and to the use of New Orleans 
as a place of deposit, was secured to the United 

1796. States. ... In 1796, Zennessee was admitted to the 
Union. 


14, The French government tried various means 


TL. Give an account of Gen. Wayne’s operations at the West. 
—12. When did Jay’s treaty arrive? What were its provisions? 
—13. What happened while the treaty was before the senate? 
What was the consequence, and what was done in reference to 


the treaty? What other business was transacted at this time in 
Congress ? 
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to flatter and cajole the Americans into aiding them 
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in their European wars; but finding a steady sys- Pp.1_ 


tem of neutrality maintained, they began depreda- 
ting on the American commerce—their cruisers be- 
lige encouraged in capturing the vessels of the Uni- 
ted States. 

15, As the period for a new election of president 
of the United States approached, Gen, W ashing- 
ton publicly signified his determination to retire to 
private life. He received addresses from every part 
of the country, which, though expressing regret at 
the loss of his services, yet congratulated him on 
the astonishing increase of national wealth and pros- 
perity, during the period of his administration over 
a country, which was more indebted to him, than to 
any other human being, not only for its prosperity, 
but for its very existence. 

16. On retiring, Washington published a Fare- 
well Address, in which he called on his countrymen 
to cherish an immovable attachment to the NATIONAL 
unton. Tle recommended the most implicit. obedi- 
ence to the acts of the established government, and 
reprobated all obstructions to the execution of the 
Jaws,—all combinations and associations, with the de- 
sign to overawe the constituted authorities. Good 
fiith and equal justice should be observed towards 
all. Honesty, no less in public, than in private af: 
fairs, is the best policy, Religion and morality are 
the pillars of human happiness. These great truths, 
with others, were taught us, as parting precepts, by 
Our PARENTAL FRIEND, whose fame, for wisdom, 
gathers brightness as time passes on. 


14. What was the conduct of the French?—15. What deter- 
oination had Washington made ’—16. What can you repeat of 
Washington’s Farewell Address ? 


12* 
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1796. 
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sions 


National} 
pros- 


perity. 


Wash- 
ington’s 
farewell 
address, 
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CHAPTER III. 


America resents the indignities of France.—-Adems’s Administra- 
tion.—Jefferson’s. 


Pt.iv. 1, Tue party candidates for president, were 
rp.t Thomas Jefferson, on the part of the republicans, 
om mt and John Adams, on that of the federalists. Mr. 
1797. Apams, was elected president, and Mr. JEFFERSON, 
Merch vice-president... Mr. Adams received intelligence 
Fresident, of an open insult on the part of the French govern- 
Jefferson Z : i 2 . bl 
vice ment, now in the hands of the directory, They had 
president. desired the American minister to quit France, and 
Insult determined not to receive another, until the United 
from 7 . ° . 
France, States had complied with their demands. 

2. Mr. Adams, to show his desire for peace, not: 
withstanding this ill-usage, appointed three envo ys- 
extraordinary to the French republic; but they, 

Mexia, mstead of being openly received, were privately be- 
and Gerry set. with intrigues; the object of which was, to 
aoy’'y, make them pay money, to bribe the persons in 
adZ power, These shameful proposals were made in let- ° 
mo" ters signed X, Y. and Z... Nothing seemed now 
to remain, but war. An army was provided for by 
Congress, and Washington appointed to the com- 
Naval B mand. Capr. Truxron of the American frigate 
Am. Constellation, tought and captured the French frig: 
ener ate LD? Insurgente. 

3. The French government at length became con. 
psoo. Vinced, that although the Americans might choose 
Sept. 30. to quarrel among themselves, yet they would not 
vreath suffer foreign interference; and they made over- 
Treaty, tures for a renewal of negotiations. Mr. Adams 

promptly met them by appointing three envoys to 


Cuapter UL —1. Who were the esndidates of the two parties 
for president? Who was made president ¢ Who vice-president ¢ 
In what year? What government treated our republic with ivso- 
lence {—2. Give some account of the X. Y. and Z. mission as it 
was called. What was done in reference to the expected war? 
—3. Of what did the French government becoine convinced 3 
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Paris. They found the government in the hands of Pr. rv. 


Napotzon Bonaparte. With him they amicably 
adjusted all disputes. 

4. Washington calmly and peacefully expired at 
Mount Vernon, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 
His history is that of his country, during the period 
of his public services. What may be said of many 
of the worthies of the Revolution, may be eminently 
said of him; in no instance has he rendered his 
country a more important service, than in leaving 
to her future sons, his great and good example. 

5. Suitable buildings having been erected, the seat 
of government, agreeably to the law passed by Con- 
gress in 1790, was transferred from Philadelphia 
to thé city of Washington. A territory, ten miles 
square, in which it was to be permanently located, 
had been ceded to the general government, by the 
States of Virginia and Maryland, and received the 
name of “the District of Columbia.” ... Missis- 
sippi, and a part of the northwest territory, called 
Indiana, were this year made territories with sepa- 
rate governments. 

6. The time had now arrived for electing a presi- 
dent. It was at this period, that the feuds and ani- 
mosities of the federal and republican parties were at 
their greatest height. Mr. Adams had lost the peo- 
ple’s favor by one of those changes of popular senti- 
ment which public men often experience. He had 
sanctioned two acts which were regarded as hostile 
to the Constitution; ‘the Alien Law,” which author- 
ized the president to order any alien, whom he should 
judge dangerous to the peace and liberty of the 
country, to depart from the United States, on pain 
of imprisonment,—and another, called the “Sedi- 
tion Law,” which imposed a heavy fine, and impris- 
onment for years, upon such as should “ write, print, 
utter, publish, &c., any false, scandalous, and mali- 


3. Who was at the head of the French government, and what 
was done ?—4, What interesting event is next related ?—5. What 
transfer was now made ?—G. What two unpopular laws had been 


passed ? 
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PT. IV. cious writing against the government of the United 
PD.L States, or either house of Congress of the United 
ou ut States, or the president, &c.” Under the sedition 

law, several persons were actually imprisoned, 
$500. an By the Constitution, as it then existed, each 
elector voted for two men, without designating 
which was to be president. He who was found to 
have the greatest number of votes, was to be presi- 
dent, and the second on the list, vice-president, 
The republican electors, who had a very considera- 
ble majority over the federal, gave their votes, to a 
Jefferson MAN, tor Tuomas Jerrerson and Aaron Burr; 
and Burr. intending, without question, that Jefferson should 
be: president. They had thus an equal number of 
votes; and the election must, according to the Con- 
stitution, be decided by the house of representatives, 
8. The federalists considered that they might yet 
defeat their opponents; and probably believing that 
they should find a grateful friend in Col. Burr, they 
determined, if possible, to raise him to the presi- 
dency. On counting the votes in the house, Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Burr had each an equal number. 
Thirty-five times the voting went round, and the 
hour had nearly come, when if a president had not 
‘S01 been chosen, the government would have been de- 
ei ore stroyed. At length Jefferson had a majority of one 
presivient State... . The constitution was afterwards amended, 
president. So that the same danger might never occur again. 
The conduct pursued by both parties in Congress, 
on this occasion, manifests, how little party spirit 

Second C2heS for public good. : 

censis 9. A second census of the United States was com- 
shee) pleted, giving a population of 5,319,762; an increase 
‘in Of one million four hundred thousand, in ten years. 
1801. In the same time, the exports increased from nine- 


7. How did each elector then vote for president and vice-pres- 
ident? How was the vote of the electors given ?—&. What did 
the federal party now think and do? What singular position ot 
affairs now presented itself? How did it terminate? What docs 
this affair show with Ten pesy to party spirit ?—9. In what year was 
the second census taken? How many inhabitants? What increase 
in population in ten years ? 
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teen to ninety-four millions, and the revenue, from pr. rv. 
4,771,000 to 12,945,000 dollars. This rapid advance Pp. 1. 
in the career of prosperity, thus begun, has con- ° 
tinued in a degree unparalleled in the history of 
nations. 

10. In 1802, Ohio was admitted as an indepen- 1802 
dent State, into the Union. Much of the territory Onio aa. 
of this State was originally claimed by Virginia and mitted to 
Connecticut, and was ceded by them to the United as 
States, at different times, after the year 1781. From 
this State, as a part of the N. W. Territory, slavery 
was excluded. 

11. In 1802, the port of New Orleans was closed 
against the United States. Spain having ceded Louisiana 
Lorisiana to the French, the Spanish intendant an- gpk | 
nounced that the citizens of the United States could to France 
no longer be permitted to deposit their merchan- 
dise and effects in the port of New Orleans. The ey 
western States apprehended the ruin of their com- aot 
merce; and great agitation was excited. The right \ése™m 
of deposit was subsequently restored ; but the alarm 
had shown how important was the possession of the 
waters of the Mississippi to the western States. 

12, Negotiations were therefore set on foot, by 
which the United States purchased of France, for 18038. 
the &um of $15,000,000, the whole territory of Lou- Lousiana 
isiana. This acquisition doubled the extent of the of France 
republic, adding the vast western section of the 
basin of the Mississippi, and giving the United States 


a western boundary on the Rocky Mountains. 


9. What of exports and revenue?—10, What account can you 
give of Ohio?—11. On what account were the western States 
alarmed and agitated? Was the right of deposit restored? What 
had this alarm shown?—12. What negotiations were set on foot? 
What purchase was made? For what consideration? What may 
be said of this acquisition ? 
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PERIOD II. 
FROM 
TBE PURCHASE ' 1803 { OF LOUISIANA 
TO 


THE CESSION ; 1820. {or FLORIDA. 


CHAPTER I. 
War with Tripoli.—Troubles with England and France. 


1. Tur Barbary Powers were nations of professed P'T. IV. 
virates. They took and made slaves of American pp. 11 
citizens, as they did those of other countries; ap- “* 
propriating vessels and their cargoes. If any nation 1803 
would pay them annual tribute, they would not : 
take that nation’s vessels. This was for several Barbary 
years done by the United States, as it had long Percy 
been, by European nations. At length, the Ameri- 4... ,.. 
ean republic determined to resist, and declared war sisted by 
against Tripoli. This war is memorable, as it laid"? A%* 
the foundation of the American naval character and 


Cuaprer I.--1. What were the Barbary Powers? What did 
they with respect to the citizens and vessels of the European and 
American nations? In what case would they desist from their 
piracy? What did the U. 8S. do? Why is the Tripolitan war 


memorable ? 
279 
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pr. 1v. discipline. Commoporre Presie, who commanded 
pp.1it the American fleet sent in 1803 to the Mediterra- 
cH. % nean,—was not only an able ofticer himself, but he 
possessed the talent of moulding others. 
~ 2. The frigate Philadelphia, commanded by Carr. 
Barnpriper, was one of Preble’s squadron, and had 
1804. adventured too far into the harbor of Tripoli; where, 
Decatur’s ignorant of the navigation, she grounded. Lieut. 
od, SrePHEN Decatur, retook her from under the guns 
: of the Tripolitan battery. Her officers and crew 
had been made captives, and, with other Americans, 
treated with every indignity. Their sufferings went 
to the hearts of their fellow-citizens; and, as an ex- 
pedient to oblige the bashaw of Tripoli to release 
them, the government authorized Capr. WiLt1aM 
Eaton to unite with Hamer, an expelled hashaw, 
to assist him to recover his former station, 
3. Eaton was made general of Hamet’s forces, 
Jee amounting to a few hundred Arabs. He marched 
Eaton from Egypt to Derne, where the American fleet co- 
takes : : > 
Derne, Operated with him. He assaulted and took Derne. 
The Tripolitans sent an army, which was defeated 
in two engagements. The bashaw then sued for 
Se 3. peace; and Cor. Lear, the American consul, nego 
eace 7: 5 : : : 
with tated with him a treaty, by which the American 
Tripoli, prisoners were set at liberty, $60,000 ransom being 
paid. Support was withdrawn from Hamet; but he 
recovered his wife and children. 
4, In July, 1804, occurred the death of Gren, Ar- 
1804. exanpeR Hamitron. He died in a duel, fought 
tom tica With Aaron Burr, vice-president of the United 
tie dug States. Burr was the challenger. Hamilton, not 
‘having the courage to brave the opinion which 
would call him coward, met his antagonist against 
his sense of right, and without desire or intention to 


1. Who was the commander? What can you say of him ?—2. 
What daring exploit was performed by Decatur? How came the 
Philadelphia stranded ? Where were the captain and crew? What 
was William Eaton to do in this war ?—3. Give an account of his 
movements. On what terms was peace concluded ‘—4. Give an 
account of the death <? Hamilton, and its cause. 
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injure him. By this lamentable weakness of mind, pr. 1v 
America lost one of her most gifted sons... Mr. pp. 
Jefferson received his second presidential election; © 
and such was his popularity, that out of 176 votes, , 

he received 162. Grorer Cuiinton of New York, seo 
was chosen vice-president. 

5. Col. Burr was a dark and subtle man. Neither 
party, any longer, had confidence in him. He gggy 
went to the West, and there set on foot some great j 
scheme, which he was carrying on,—when, becom- 
ing suspected of treasonable designs against the Burr's 
government, he was seized and taken to Richmond ‘¢?™ 
for trial. It was supposed that he intended to pos. project 
sess himself of the bank of New Orleans, and that 
he was raising an army, with which he meant either 
to subdue Mexico, or some other of the Spanish 
provinces. Sufficient evidence of his guilt not ap- 
pearing on trial, he was acquitted. 

6. Although a neutral policy had been steadily 
maintained, the American nation was now made to *“) 
suffer in her commerce, by the measures which Eng- 1809. 
land took, on the one hand, to humble France, by 
keeping all neutrals from trading at her ports; and 4m.com 
the counter-measures assumed, on the other hand, by injured. 

-the Emprror Naporypy, to keep all neutrals from 
the ports belonging to Great Britain. 

7. The “ decrees” made by France, and the “ or- 
ders in council” made by Great Britain, for these 
purposes, were unjust, and contrary to the laws of Tpearee 
nations. The United States was not in right obliged , ana 

‘ : 5 ecrees, 
to abstain from trading to the French ports, because 
the sovereign of Great Britain commanded it; nor 
to abstain from trading to Great Britain, because it 
was so ordered by the French emperor. And when 
these two nations proceeded—which on both sides 
they did, to take, and condemn as prizes, American 


5, What further account is given of Col. Burr?—6. How did 
America now suffer in her commerce ?—7. What may be said of 
the decrees and orders in council as regards the right of tle case # 
What did both natiens with regard to the U. 8. # 
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pr. tv. vessels for disobeying their unlawful decrees, they 
"pp.it both committed acts of war upon our nation. 
. 8. The American government by its agents at the 
courts of Great Britain and France, remonstrated in 
1807. OO") ae 
decided terms. As the shipping of the country was 
An Em- thus constantly exposed to seizure, Congress laid 
bargo. a embargo, which deprived the nations injuring the 
American commerce, of the advantages of their 
trade. But the measure, in many cases, bore hard 
on the American people, and was exceedingly un- 
popular. 
9. There were other causes of complaint against 
neato the English. In the exercise of what they termed 
search, the right of search for British native-born subjects, 
their naval officers entered and searched American 
vessels on the high seas; and repeatedly took, not 
__ only naturalized, but native American citizens. The 
auc! Leopard, a British ship of war, attacked and over- 
apeake.” powered an American frigate, the Chesapeake, but a 
few miles from the coast, and took from her four men. 
10. This outrage, which happened before the em. 
upon the bargo was laid, was resented by the whole nation. 
Chee” But the English government sent out Mr. Rose, 
’ who made such explanations as satisfied the federal 
1809. party....In 1809, Mr. Manison was inaugurated 
pneitee, President, and Mr. Grorexr Uxinton of New York, 
was re-elected vice-president. ..The embargo met 
with the most violent opposition throughout the 
Non- country. The government repealed it, and substi- 
Inter- tuted a law prohibiting all intercourse with France 
Suet. Or Great Britain ; with a proviso, that should either 
tutea, Yevoke her edicts, this non-intercourse law should 
cease to be enforced, as it regarded that nation. 
11. In April, a treaty was concluded with Mr. 
Erskine, the British minister, which engaged that 


8. What course was taken by the Am. government?—9. What 
other cause of complaint was against England? What was done 
by a British armed ship ?—10. What was the national feeling re- 
specting this outrage? Who were made president and vice-pres- 
ident of the U.8.? In what year? What Jaw was substituted 
for the embargo ? 


a 
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the orders in council, so far as they affected the pr. rv. 
United States, should be withdrawn. The British Pp. m. 
ministry refused their sanction, alleging that their + 
minister, whom they recalled, had exceeded his pow- 1809 
ers. His successor, Mr. Jackson, insinuated in a wr 
correspondence with the Secretary of State, that the Exskine's 
American government knew that Mr. Erskine was “ment 
not authorized to make the arrangement. This aceu- “Soye" 
sation was denied by the American Secretary, but re- ministry 
peated by Mr, Jackson. The president then declined 
any further diplomatic intercourse with England. 
12. In 1810, France repealed her decrees; and 
the president issued a proclamation on the 2d of sgne 
November, declaring, that all the restrictions im- French’ 
posed by the non-intercourse law, should cease, in eet 
relation to France and her dependencies. .. The 
population of the United States, by the third cen-  qnira 
sus, taken in 1810, was 7,239,903. , census, 
13. An encounter took place off Cape Charles, 
between the American frigate President, command- 1st 
ed by Com. Rogers, and the British sloop of war, ‘May i¢, 
Litile Belt, commanded by Carr. Bincuam. The Naval B 
attack was commenced by the Little Belt, but she president, 
was soon disabled. This was a token that war was Br Little 
at hand. Br. L, 32 
14, The appearance of a hostile confederacy, had 
been discovered among the Indians on the western 
frontier. At its head, was the great chief Tecum- Vins 
sEH, and his twin brother, Erskwarawa. Tecum- 
seh, who was the master-spirit, took upon himself 
the department of war and eloquence; while Elsk-Tecumsck 
watawa was to invest himself with the sacred and watawa. 
mysterious character of “ Prophet.” Pretending to 
be favored with direct communications from the 
Great Spirit, he by tricks and austerities, gained be- 


11. What arrangement was made by Mr. Erskine? What was 
done by the British ministry ? What was Mr. Jackson’s behavior, 
and the consequence?—12. What was done by France? What 
by the president? What was the population of the U.S.? Of 
what year?—13. What encounter took place ?—14. What two 
remarkable characters appeared among the Indians? Give an ac- 
count of Tecumseh. Of Elskwatawa. 
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pry. lief, He then began a species of drill, the object of 
“pp. u. which seems to have been to discipline the Indians 
c.% to obedience and union. He ordered them to kill 
their dogs, and these faithful friends were instantly 
Herts sacrificed. They must not, he said, permit their 
ans led by fires to go out; and at once the fire of every wig: 
peretition. WamM1 was watched as by vestals. 

15. While the Prophet thus manifested, that 
priesteraft in its worst form may inhabit the desert 
as well as the city, Tecumseh was going from one 

fecum Tndian confederacy to another, and, by his eloquence, 
move- inflaming their minds against the whites. 
ments. 16. Gov. Harrison, of the Indian territory, was 
directed to march against them with a military 
force. On the 7th of November, he met a number 
of the Prophet’s messengers at Tippecanoe, and a 
suspension of hostilities was agreed upon till the 
next day. Harrison formed his men in order of bat- 
Nov.s, tle; and they thus reposed upon their arms. Just 
7IPPE- before day, the faithless savages rushed upon them, 
CANOE. +5 5 
Am.k, But the war-whoop was not unexpected. The 
and wai Americans stood, repelled the shock, and repulsed 
“the assailants. Tecumseh was at a distance, not 
having expected that the whites would be prepared 
to strike the first blow. 

17. The French decrees being annulled, commerce 

had begun with France. Nine hundred American 
Am. vessels, richly laden, had been captured by the 
loses British since the year 1803. The president recom- 
mended to Congress, that the United States should 
be placed in an attitude of defence. Provision was 
Prepara- Accordingly made to increase the regular army to 
ins, 35,000 men, and to enlarge the navy. ‘The presi- 
OT War, be - A 
dent was authorized te borrow $11,000,000, and the 
duties on imported goods were doubled. 
18. Mr. Madison laid before Congress documents, 


15. What was made manifest by the Indian prophet? What 
was Tecumseh doing ?—16. Who was sent against the Indians 4 
Describe the battle of Tippecanoe.—1'7. How many of the Amer- 
ican vessels had the British taken? Since what year? What 
measures were taken to prepare for war? 
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which proved, that in 1809, the British government, PT Iv. 
by its agent, Sr James Crata, governor of Can- pp. 1 
ada, had sent Joun Henry, as an emissary to the #1 
United States, to intrigue with the leading members 

of the federal party, and lead them, if possible, to 1ER2: 
form the eastern part of the Union into a nation or disclosure 
province dependent on Great Britain. Henry pro- 
ceeded through Vermont and New Hampshire to thas 
Boston; but returned without effecting, in any de- mission, 
gree, his purpuse. 


CHAPTER II. 
War of 1812.—Condition of the country.—fLull’s surrender. 


1, ON the 18th of June, 1812, war with Great yeye. 
Britain was formally declared. Tn 1775, the Amer- June 18. 
icans were comparatively a warlike people; they Giinep. 
had now become enervated by a peace of more than 
thirty years. In 1808, the regular army consisted 
of only 3,000 men; but during that year, the gov- 
ernment increased it to 9,000. The act to raise an ia 
additional force was passed so short a time previous the U.8. 
to the declaration of war, that not more than one- ce, 
fourth of the number were enlisted at that time; 
and those were, of course raw and undisciplined. 

2. The state of the revenue in 1812, was extremely 
unfavorable to the prosecution of an expensive war, Bad state 
Derived almost solely from duties on merchandise rr 
imported, it was abundant in a state of commercial 
prosperity ; but in time of war and trouble, the ag- 
gressions of foreign powers, while they produced an 


increase of public expenditure, almost destroyed the 


means of defraying it. ‘The navy 
r AA ihe 2 ina better 
3. The condition of the navy was better than that condition 


of the army. The situation of the United States, as "iMv'* 
% ~ g . 


18. What disclosures were made by the president? 
Cuarrer Il.—l. At what time was war declared? What was 
the condition of the army ?—2. What was that of the revenue ? 
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P'T. Iv. a maritime and commercial nation, had kept it pro: 
“pp. m vided with seamen. The recent contest with Trip: 


emit oli, bad given to the officers and men, some exper 
seaa chee in war, But the navy was small. Ten frigates, 


KS 


“* ten sloops, and one hundred and sixty-five gun-boats, 


was all the public naval force, which America could 


General OPpose to the thousand ships of Great Britain, ... 


Dearborn, HuNRY DEARBORN, surviving officer of the Revo- 
Somman= . . . 
der-in- lution, was appointed major-general and command 


chief. 


Army o 


er-in-chief of the American army. 

_ 4, The plan of the campaign was formed at Wash- 
ington. ‘It was intended to invade Canada, at De- 
troit and Niagara, and that the armies from these 
places should be joined, on the way, by the force 
stationed at Plattsburg, and all proceed to Montreal, 
The army destined for Detroit, was collected at 

, Dayton, in Ohio, some time before the declaration 


the north of war. The forces consisted of three regiments of 


west. 


volunteers, commanded by Cols. M’Arthur, Cass, 
and Findlay, and 300 regulars under Col. Miller ;— 
the whole under Gey. Huty, who had been, for some 
time, governor of the Michigan Territory. 

5. Gen. Hull, moving slowly through an unculti- 


Iune 30, Vated region, reached the rapids of the Maumee,— 
Hullat and on the first of July sent off his hospital stores, 


the 
Rapids. 


A trunk 
carelessly 


. his sick, and part of his baggage, in a vessel to go 


by water to Detroit. This vessel, in which was his 
trunk of private papers, containing accounts of the 


piuced- army, and plans of movements, was taken by the . 


British. Gen. Hull arrived at Detroit on the 5th, 
and on the 12th, invaded Canada. At Sandwich 
he issued a bold and imposing proclamation, invit- 
ing the Canadians to join him. The British force, 
which it was expected his army would attack, was 
at Hort Malden. Ue waited near it for artillery 
from Detroit. A detachment of the .army took a 


3. What that of the navy? Who was made commander ?—4. 
What was the plan of the campaign? Describe the army of the 
Northwest.—5. Describe Hull’s progress from Dayton to the 
vicinity of Malden. 
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bridge leading to the fort; but he would not suffer pr. ry. 
them to retain it. “PD. IL. 

6. As the British had the command of the waters, ° ™ 
the road from Ohio, by which Hull expected a party i 
under Carr. Brusu, to bring provisions, was in- elias 
fested by warriors, whom their shipping landed on Yan 
the American side, Hull sent a detachment, under es 
Van Horne, to keep open the road. Tecumseh and "feated 
his Indians, lay in ambush, and killed thirty of his Dy 7 
men, when the remainder fled to Detroit. 

. 7. On the 17th, the important fortress of AWacki- 
naw was taken, by a party of British and Indians, 
the small garrison being allowed the honors of war, Circur 
- 2 . * stances 
The victorious party were now bearing down upon which 
Hull. Nor was this all, Gen. Dearborn was drawn atm 
by the Britisk, on pretence of treating for peace, 
into an armistice, in which Hull’s army was not in- 
cluded. This set free the whole British army of 
Canada to come against him, as nothing was to be 
feared from any other quarter. 

8. Gen. Hull took counsel of his fears, and against 
the entreaties of his officers, returned to Detroit. Aug.s 
He sent immediately Cot. Mrrter, with 600 men, of/f3, 
to escort Capt. Brush. In the woods of Maguaga, Am. L. 80, 
he routed, in a severe fight, Tecumseh and his In- 
dians; and then returned to Detroit, having learned 
that Capt. Brush had taken another route. .. . Fifty ay Sa 
persons, mostly the garrison of Chicago, were slain 4™. 1.0 
by a party of savages, as they were attempting to 
pass from that place to Detroit. 

9. On the 13th, Brock, the most able of the aa 
British generals, arrived at Malden, and took com- proaches 
mand. On the 14th, he moved the British forces Detroit 
to Sandwich, and the next day sent a summons to 
Hull to surrender; threatening him that the In- 


G6. What happened to the first party sent by Hull to escort Capt. 
Brush ?—%. W hat circumstances alarmed Gen. Hull?—8. What 
retrograde movement did he make? What second party send out? 
What battle was fought? What happened on the 15th of August ? 
—9. Who took command of the British army? Describe the 


movements of Brock. 
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PT. IV. dians would be let loose upon Detroit unless he did. 
Pp. On the morning of the 16th, Brock crossed to Spring 
cum Wells, and moved towards Detroit. Gen. Hull 
1812 drew up his men in order of battle; then, while 
“they were eager for the fight, ordered them to re- 
tire to the fort; The indignation of the army broke 
forth, and all subordination ceased. They crowded 
in, and without any order from the general, stacked 
their arms, some dashing them with violence upon 
the ground. Many of the soldiers wept,—and even 
the women were angry at such apparent cowardice, 
10. Hull perceiving that he had no longer any 
authority, and believing that the Indians were ready 
to fall upon the inhabitants, was anxions to put the 
Hull sur- Place under the protection of the British. A white 
renders flag was hung out upon the walls of the fort. Two 
Am. L. British officers rode up, and a capitulation was con- » 
cluded by Hull, with the most unbecoming haste. 
His officers were not consulted, and every thing was 
left at the mercy of the British commander. . . Gen. 
Huil was soon after exchanged, and brought to trial. 
He was sentenced to death, for cowardice and unof- 
ficer-like conduct; but pardoned by the president, 
as he had, in his youth, been a brave revolutionary 
officer, and as there were strongly extenuating cir- 
cumstances, 


CHAPTER IIL 


Naval successes. 


1. Turee days after the disgraceful surrender of 
Aug. 19. Detroit, occurred off the Grand Bank of Newfonnd- 
Naval V.]and, the capture of the British frigate Guerriere, 
gow og, under the command of Capr. Dacrxs, by the Amer- 


am. 1k. ican frigate Constitution, commanded by Capra1n 


9. What was done by Hull? What was the conduct of the 
army, when bid to retire to the fort?—10. What was then done? 
What was the manner of the surrender? What sentence was 
passed against Hull? Was it executed ? 

Cuarter III.—1, What important naval victory nappened about 
the time of Hull’s surrender? What was the loss on both sides 4 
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Nutr. Capt. Dacres had challenged any American pr rv, 
vessel of her class, and in various ways, manifested pp, 1, 
his contempt of “the Yankees.” In thirty’minutes oo 
alter the first broadside of the Constitution, the ; 
Guerriere had her masts and rigging shot away, and iSt2: 
her hulk so injured, that she was iu danger of sink-  gopt, 7, 
ing... . Carr, Porter, of the United States frigate Naval V. 
Essee, captured, near the same place, the British sloop oe 
of war Alert, after an action of only eight minutes, "+ Alert 

2. On the 13th of October, the army stationed at 
Lewiston, under Gen. Van Renssetarr, mostly 
composed of New York militia, made an unfortunate 
and unsuccessful attempt to invade Canada. A 
part of the army crossed, and a battle was fought 94 43 
at Queenstown. During the battle, Gen. Brock was @vzENS 
killed, by a party headed by Carr. Woon. But yr? TX 
GEN. SHEAFFE coming up with 1,000 British and 6, w. 100, 
Indians, while the militia on the American shore ?”” 

7 

refused to cross, the republican troops on the Can- 
ada side were obliged to surrender. 

3. Gen. Smytu succeeded Gen. Van Rensselaer, 
and late in the season, made another abortive at- Last at- 
tempt to cross an army into Canada. Carr. Kina, Spr 
with a party, had prepared the way, by gallantly Niagara. 
storming a battery opposite Black Lock ; but the 
army did not follow him, and he was made prisoner, 

4, Ohio and Kentucky, had aroused at the call 
of Hull, for assistance; and an army, on its march 
for Detroit, was in the southern part of Ohio, when 
the news met them, of the surrender of that post. renee 
This rather stimulated than repressed their ardor, the west 
Kentucky put on foot 7,000 volunteers, Ohio nearly 
half that number. Congress appointed Gren. Har- 
RISON to the command of these forces. 

5. The Indians of the northwest had murdered 
twenty-one persons at the mouth of White river; 
and had committed other atrocities. For the de- 


1. What other naval victory occurred ?—2. Describe the affair of 
Queenstown ?—3. What account can you give of Gen, Smyth’s 
attempt ?—4. What troops had been raised in the West? Who 
appointed to command ‘—5. What had been ‘lone by the Indians # 
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PARTY, 
PD IL 
CH. U1, 


ESE2. 


Hopkins’ 
unsuc- 
cessful ex- 
pedition. 


Oct. 18, 
Raval V. 


NAVAL VICTORIES. 


fence of the Indiana and Illinois Territories, a large 
number of mounted volunteers was collected, by 
Goy. Suetsy of Kentucky. Under Gun. Hopkins, 
they attempted:an expedition against the Kickapoo 
and Peoria towns; but being gentlemen-voluntecers, 
and feeling on an equality with their general, they, 
after several days’ march, put it to the vote of the 
army, whether or not they would proceed further: 
and a majority of the troops voting against it, they 
turned about, and, to the grief of the general, went 
home. 

6. Gen. Hopkins, at the head of another party,— 
and after him Cols. Russell and Campbell, made 
predatory incursions into the Indian towns. They 
put the savages in fear, and protected the white in- 
habitants. ... Capr. Jonrs, in the American sloop 
of war Wasp, captured, after a bloody engagement, 
a British warlike vessel, the /olic. Two hours 
after the battle, a British seventy-four took Capt. 


‘Jones and his prize... . Com. Decatur, in the frig- 


Naval V. 
Br. L.104 
Ai. L, 12. 


Naval V. 
Br, L. 161. 


State of 
party 
feeling. 


‘ate United Stutes, defeated and made prize of the 


British frigate Wucedonian, Cart. CARDEN. ... The 
fortunate frigate Constitution, commanded by Com. 
BatnBripGE, captured, off the coast of Brazil, the 
British frigate Java. Besides these public successes, 
the American privateers took 250 British vessels, 
and 3,000 prisoners. 

7. The warmth of party feeling had not abated. 
The enemies of the administration declared, that the 
ill-success of the war was owing to their inefliciency ; 
while its friends attributed the failure, to the inter- 
ference of the opposite party. Both were right in 
a degree; as the government, unused to war, had 
doubtless failed of making judicious and seasonable 
provisions: but all its difficulties were increased, by 
an ungenerous and almost treasonable opposition. 

8. The most alarming opposition was not, how 


5. Describe the expedition against them, headed by Gen. JIop- 
kins.—6. What officers made successful incursions? What naval 
victory occurred Oct. 18th? What on the 25th of Oct. ?—7. What 
was the state of party feeling ? 
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ever, that arising from mere individual clamor. p’r. rv. 
The States of Massachusetts and Connect.cut had pp. 1. 
refused their militia to the call of the general goy- “1%: 
ernment. They alleged that the State governments 1812 
ought to determine when the exigencies of tie nation Question 
require the services of their militia. They also declared ° state 
that it was unconstitutional for the president to del- ~*~ 
agate his power to any officer, not of the militia, and 
who was not chosen by the respective States. It was 
probably owing to the disapprobation with which 
the great body ot the people viewed these opinions Mr. Madi- 
and measures of the opposition, that the result of si ity 
the election of president was not only favorable to increased. 
Mr. Madison, but showed a diminution ot the fed- 
eral, and an increase of the republican parvy. : 

9. Congress passed acts—authorizing the con- yete- 
struction of four large ships of war for the increase make laws 

y : : to carry 

of the navy on the lakes,—for increasing the bounty ‘on the 
given to recruits,—and for enlarging the regular wa" 
army. The previous Jaw authorizing the employ- 
ment of volunteers, as they had been found insubor- 
dinate, was repealed. To provide for the revenue, 
they authorized a loan of $16,000,000; and gave Tnetan. 
power to the president to issue treasury notes to the Madison 
amount of five millions. Mr. Maptson received his ene 
second inauguration on the 4th ef March, and Ex- ‘ 
BRIDGE GERRY was, at the same time, made vice- 


president. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Campaign of 1813.—Massacre of Frenchtown. 


1. Tue head-quarters of Grn. Harrison, were, at Harrison 


this time, at Franklinton, in Ohio. GEN. WINCHES- bis army 


8. What alarming symptoms of rebellion occurred in New 
E:gland? What effect had the proceedings of the opposition on 
the election ?—9, What laws did Congress. make to carry on the 
war? Who was made president and vice-president? What year? 

Cuarter [V.--1. Where was Gen. Iarrison with the western 


army? Whom did he detach? 


992 INDIAN MASSACRE. 


pT Iv. TER had been detached to proceed in advance of the 
Pp. u, main party.’ Hearing that a party of the British 
cH Iv. were stationed at Arenchtown, he attacked and dis: 
persed them, But.on the morning of the 22d, he 
ESD as surprised and assaulted by the combined force 
of the British and Indians, under the conimand of 
Cot. Procror. Gen, Winchester was taken; and, 
Jan.g2, being territied with Proctor’s threat of an Indiaa 
eee massacre, he presumed, though a prisoner, to send 
Freon command to the troops still fighting, to surrender ; 
70WN. Proctor having promised them, in that case, protec- 
k.500, tion, They laid down their arms, and the scenes of 


br’ Fort William Henry were reacted. Proctor aban- 
24. w. 158. doned them, now unarmed and defenceless, to the 
savages. Five hundred were slain, They were most- 
ly volunteers from respectable families in Kentucky. 
2. Gen. Harrison removed his army to ort 
May 5. on ° A ns 

Fr. Meigs. Proctor here besieged him with a com- 
METCS. bined force of British and Indians. Grn. Chay, 
with 1,100 Kentuckians coming to his assistance, a 
plan was laid to attack the army of Proctor with 
the combined forces of Harrison and Clay. A party 
headed by Cot, Duptey, fell into an ambuscade, and 
were slaughtered by Tecumseh and his Indians. But 
Proctor was defeated and obliged to raise the siege. 
3. The Indians, as success failed, began to desert 
their allies. But Tecumseh was faithful. The Five 
ne1, Nations now declared war against the Canadas. ... 
FT. 87£- With 500 men, Proctor attacked Fort Stephenson, 
?HEN- on the Sandusky river. Masor Croenan, a youth 
Br. L. 150. of twenty-one, defended the fort with 160 men; and 

repulsed Proctor with the loss of 150. 
Feb.92, 4+ On the 22d of February, the British attacked 
gane Ogdensburg with 500 men. The Americans, infe- 
DeENs- VYior in numbers, retired and abandoned their artil- 
BURG. lery and stores to the British. Two schooners, two 


1. What account can you give of the shocking scenes of 
Frenchtown ?—2. Give a further account of the military opera- 
tions near Lake Erie ?—3. What was now done among the Indi- 
ans? Give an account of the affair at Fort Stephenson.—4, Of 
the invasion of Ogdensburg. 
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gunboats, together with the barracks, were commit- pr. rv. 
ted to the flames. . . . On Lake Ontario, Commo- pp. 1 
DORE Cuauncey, had by great exertions made ready CH. IV, 
a flotilla, to aid in the operations of the couung £843. 
aye aign, Aolonita 
The first important service of the flotilla, was on Lake 
that of transporting the army of Gen. Dearcorn, Ot 
from Sackett’s Harbor to York, the capital of Up- 
per Canada. Gen. Puce, by whose advice the de- aprit or, 
scent was made, defeated Gen. SHEAFFE at the Page 
landing, in a severe contest. In the moment of vic 90, Pes 
tory, this excellent officer, with 100 Americans and" *?. 
40 English, was killed by ‘the blowing up of a mag- — 100. 
azine. The Americans took possession of the town, 
After three days they recrossed the lake to Sackett’s 
Harbor, where they left their wounded, 
6. On the 27th Gen. Dearborn re-embarked his 
army and proceeded to attack Lort George. Atter age 
fighting for its defence, the British commander, Con, ¢20°G2. 
rL 
Sr. VINCENT, § spiked his guns, and abandoned the x. and w, 
fort. The Americans took possession of Fort Erie, . 2% 65 
that having also been evacuated by the British. 
Col. St. Vincent, had retired, with his army to Bur- 
lington Heights, near the head of Lake Ontario. ‘To 
pursue him, Gen. Dearborn detached Gxns. Cnanp- 
LER and WINDER, Col. St. Vincent, at dead of night, Astair of 
stole upon them and attacked the camp. In the SpGne 
confusion and carnage which ensued, Chandler and 
Winder were both made prisoners, The Ameri icans, 
however, maintained their post, and forced the ene- pry 
my to retire... . Col. Beerstler being sent against a eR 


British force at the Beaver Dams, which proved much 44% 
larger than his own, surrendered his detachment. _ pr. 570. 


7. The American “fleet, now formed on Lake Erie, 
was commanded by Com. Perry. It consisted of 


4. Who commanded the American marine on Lake Ontario? 
What had he done ?—5. What was the first important service of 
the flotilla? Give an account of the battle at the landing. Of the 
subsequent disaster. Of the further movements of the Ameri- 
cans. —6. Give an account of the military movements at Fort 
Erie. Of the affair at Stony Creck. What was done at Beaver 


Dams? What loss in prisoners ? 
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priv. the Niagara and Lawrence, each of twenty-five 
“pp. i. guns, and several smaller vessels, carrying two guns 
ou.tv. each. The enemy’s fleet, of equal force, was com- 
manded by Com. Barctay, a veteran officer. Perry, 
ay i at twelve o’clock made an attack. The flag-ship be- 
Naval V.came disabled. Perry embarked in an open boat, 
i Brie. and amidst a shower of bullets, carried the ensign 
{heir of command on board another, and once more bore 
fect down upon the enemy with the remainder of his 
flect. At four o’clock, the whole British squadron, 

of six vessels, surrendered. 

8. This success on Lake Erie, opened a passage to 
the territory which had been surrendered by Hull; 
and Gen. Harrison lost no time in transferring the 
war thither. On the 23d of September, he landed 
his troops near Fort Malden, but’ Proctor, despite 
the spirited remonstrance of Tecumseh, an abler man 
than himself, and now a general in the British army, 
had evacuated Malden, burnt the fort and store- 

Bept. 99, houses, and retreated before his enemy. The Ameri- 

Detroit. cans, on the 29th, went in pursuit, entered, and re- 
recovered. : Sie 
possessed Detroit. 

9. Procror had retired to the Moravian vil- 
lage, on the Thames, about eighty miles from 
that place. His army of 2,000, was more than half 

Oct. 5, Indians. Harrison overtook him on the 5th of 
mip October. The British army, although inferior in 


judgment, as circumstances changed on the field of 

battle. Col. Johnson, with his mounted Kentucki- 

Death of 20S: Was opposed to Tecumseh and his Indians, In 

Tecum- the heat of the battle the chief fell, bravely fighting. 

seh. His warriors fled. Proctor, dismayed, meanly de- 

serted his army, and fled with two hundred dra- 
goons. 


7. Describe the battle on Lake Erie.—8. What good etfect im- 
mediately followed this victory? What movement was made by 
Proctor? By the Americans —® What acgount can you givo of 
the battle of the Thames ? 
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10. The Indian confederacy, in which were still rt. rv. 
3,000 warriors, had Jost with Tecumseh their bond pp. tr 
of union; and the Ottawas, Chippewas, Miamis, and ¢ ¥- 
Potawatomies, now sent deputies to Gen. Harrison, 1813. 
and made treaties of alliance. Indian 

11. In the early part of this year, the bays of Teatles 
Chesapeake and Delaware were declared by the 
British government to be in a state of blockade, 

To entorce this edict, fleets were sent over under 
Apmirats WarrEN, Cockspurn, and BERESFORD. 
Admiral Cockburn made his name odious by his 
disgraceful behavior in the Chesapeake. He took 
possession of several small islands in the bay, and 
from these made descents upon the neighboring Saas 
= =~ 8 

shores. Frenchtown, Havre de Grace, Frederick- Grace, & 
town, Hampton, and Georgetown, were sticcessively _ 
the scenes of a warfare, of which savages would Dicer nee 
have been ashamed; and which did much to hurt duet 

; = one is : of British 
the cause of the British, by incensing the Ameri- marines, 


cans, more and more, against them. 


CHAPTER V. 


Northern army.—Loss of the Chesapeake.—Creek War. 


1. On Lake Ontario, Com. Cuauncry, encoun- 
tered a fleet of seven sail, bound for Kingston with 
troops and provisions, Five of the vessels he Cap- Naval V 
tured.... The generai plan of the American goy- 2. Qata- 
ernment, was still to take Montreal. An army was Br. lost 
at. Sackett’s Harbor, partly composed of the troops °***"* 
from Fort George, of which Gen. Winkrnson took 
the command. This army was embarked to pro- 
ceed down the St. Lawrence, and was to be joined 
by the army from Plattsburg, commanded py GEN. 
Wave Hampron. 


10. Did the death of Tecumseh, produce consequences of import- 
ance ?—11. What happened in the vicinity of the Chesapeake ¢ 

Cuarter V.—1. What was cone by Com. Chauncey? What 
was still the plan of the Americans¢ What movements were 


made, and by whom? 
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priv. 2. A detachment of the army landed under Grn, 
pp. Boyp, and engaged a party of the British at W7# 
cay. Tiamsburg, and was defeated. ... Gen. Hampron, in 
1843. attempting to move towards Montreal, had found 
Nv some opposition from the British troops; and he re- 
Li4Ms- turned to Pluttsburg for the winter. He was soon 
FURG succeeded in command by Gen. Izarp. 
839. 3. Str Grorce Prevost, no longer fearing an at- 
‘tack on Montreal, sent Gens. St. Vincent and Drum- 
mond to recover the forts on the Niagara. GEN, 
Nov. M’Crure, the American commander at Fort George, 
iC and +9 having too small a force to maintain his post, with- 
Buffalo, drew his troops, but burnt as he retreated, the Brit- 
an ee ish village of Newark. The American government 
burned. disowned the act; but the British retaliated, by 
burning the villages of Buffalo and Biack Rock. 
4, Navat Arrams.—Another naval victory, the 
sixth in succession, now did honor to the sea-ser- 
Feb. 23,” : 
Naval V. Vice. Capratn Lawrence, in the Hornet, defeated 
Br. 1-4 on the 3d of February, the British sloop of war 
Peacock, atter an action of only fifteen minutes... . 
Lawrence was promoted to the command of the 
frigate Chesapeake. She was lying in the harbor of 
Boston, ill-fitted for sea. Her crew were in a state 
June 1. of dissatisfaction from not having had their pay. The 
Naval -D. British, mortified at their naval defeats, had prepared 
oo the frigate Shannon, with a picked crew of officers 
Am.L, and seamen. Capt. Brox, the commander, sent 
K. Tow. challenge to Lawrence, which he injudiciously ac- 
halfthe cepted. The frigates met. In a few minutes every 
mane officer, and about half the men of the Chesapeake, 
were killed or bleeding and disabled. Lawrence, 
mortally wounded and delirious, continually raved, 
“Don’t give up the ship!” The British boarded 
her; and they, not the Americans, lowered her colors. 


5. Another naval disaster followed. The United 


2. What happened at Williamsburg?) What was the loss? 
What further account can you give of Gen. Wilkinson! Whit of 
Gen. Hampton ?—3, What was now done on the Niagara frontier ? 
—A, Give an account ¢f Capt. Lawrence’s victory. Of his defeat 
and death. 
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States sloop of war Argys, commanded by Lieut. pvr. ry, 
ALLEN, was captured, in St. George’s channel, by pp. i. 
the British sloop of war Pelican, Allen, mortally om. v. 
wounded, died in England. ... The Americans were 1822. 
again successful in an encounter between the brig Aug 14 
Enterprize, commanded by Lieut. Burrows, and the Am de 2 
British brig Boxer. Burrows was mortally wounded, 3" &&: 

6. Creek War.—The Creek Indians had become 
in a degree civilized by the efforts of the govern- 
ment, and those of benevolent individuals, T’ecum- 
seh went among them; and by his feeling of thes ress 
wrongs of their race, infused by his eloquence into ty Te 
their minds, he wrought them to a determination of °“™s¢ 
war and vengeance. 

7. Without declaring war, they committed such 
acts of violence, that the white families were put in 
fear, and fled to the forts for shelter, At noon-day, yyrccacro 
Fort Mims was suddenly surrounded by the Creek at 
warriors. They mastered the garrison, set fire to ie 
the fort, and butchered helpless babes and women, 273, 
as well as men in arms, Out of three hundred per- tered. 
sons, but seventeen escaped to tell the tale. 

8. What, in such a case, could the American goy- 
ernment do, but to defend its own population, by 
such means as alone have been found effectual, with J#cks" 
this terrible foe? Grn. Jackson, probably the Floyd. 
most efficient commander ever engaged in Indian 

: mip LALA: 

warfare, went among them, at the head of 2,500 prea. 
Tennesseeans. Grn. Fioyp, the governor of Geor- 4U70S- 
gia, headed about 1,000 Georgia militia. They laid zccay- 
waste the Indian villages; they fought with them 4°74 
bloody battles, at Talladega, at Autosse, and at Ke- 
eannachaca, TOES 

9. Finally, at the bend of the Tallapoosa, was nat. 
the last fatal field of the Creeks; im which they lost oe . 
600 of their bravest warriors. Then, to save thesa w. 158 


5, In what other case were the Americans ansuccessful? What > 
victory was achieved ?—6. What was the state of the Creeks? 
flow were their minds excited ?—7%. Give an account of the mas- 
sacre at Fort Mims.—8. Who went against the Creeks? At what 
places were they defeated ?—9. Where was the final battle ? 
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pr. ty. residue of their wasted nation, they sued for peace; 
‘pp i and a treaty was accordingly made with them. But 
ou vt~ while it remains, with the Indian nations, an allowed 
custom to make war without declaring it, treaties 


EASES. vith them, are of no permanent value. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tne Niagara Frontier.—Battles of Chippewa and Bridgewater. 


1. Various proposals to treat for peace having 
been made since the commencement of the war, the 
Gommis- American government sent Mzssrs. ApAMs, GALA- 
treat for TIN, and Bayarp, in the month of August, to Ghent, 
niet at the place of meeting previously agreed on, They 
Ghent were there met by Lorp Gamprer, HENRY Got 
BOURN, and Witit1am ApaAms, commissioners on the 
part of Great Britain. .On that of America, Henry 
Cray, and JonatHan RussELL, were afterwards 
added to the delegation. 
2. Congress met in extra session,—and with the 
May 94, Htmness of the days of the Revolution, taxed the 
Abold people, regardless of popular clamor, for the neces- 
congress. sary expenditures of their government. They also 
authorized a loan.... At the regular session, Con- 
gress, desirous of an efficient army, gave, by law, 
124 dollars to each recruit. 
1814, °-, CAmparen or 1814.—Gen, Wilkinson, having 
received orders from the secretary of war, detached 
Gen. Brown, with 2,000 troops, to the Niagara 
14000 of {Ontier, and then retired to Plattsburg. 
Welling- 4, After the fall of Napoleon, a formidable army 
yton’s_ of 14,000, who had fought under the Duke of Wel- 
eer lington, were embarked at Bordeaux for Canada; 
‘and, at the same time, a strong naval force, was di- 


9. What then occurred? Repeat the concluding sentence. 

Cuarter VI.—1. What persons were sent to treat for peace on 
each side? To what place ?—2, What was done by Congress in 
their extra session? In the regular session ?—3. What was done 
by Gen. Wilkinson ?—4, What threatening measures were now 
taken by the British ? 
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rected against the maritime frontier of the United pvr. rv. 
States, to blockade and ravage the whole coast from pp. 1. 
Maine to Georgia. solar 

5. In June, Gen. Brown marched his army from S14 
Sackett’s Harbor to Buffalo, expecting to invade : 
Canada. Here were added to his army Towson’s 
artillery, and a corps of volunteers, commanded by 
Grn. Porter, making, in the whole, about 3,500 
men. On the 2d and 3d of July, they crossed the gen, 
Niagara, and invested Fort rie, where the garri- teh 
son, amounting to 100 men, surrendered without Ft. Erie. 
resistance. A British army, of the supposed invin- 
cibles, and commanded by Gen. Ria1, occupied a 
position at the mouth of the Chippewa. 

6. The two armies met at the battle of Chippewa, 
in fair and open fight. The republican soldiers, Jnly 5. 
headed by the able officers that had now come for- PAW. 
ward, defeated, with inferior numbers, the veterans Br, 1. 18 
who had fought with Wellington. Soon after the ~ 228° 
battle, Gren. Riaxt fell back to Fort George, where 
in a few days he was joined by Gen. Drummonp, 
when his army amounted to 5,000 men. 

7. Gen. Brown, being encamped at Chippewa, or- 
dered Gen. Scorr, with a brigade, and Towson’s 
artillery, to make a movement on the Queenstown 
road, to take off the attention of the British from 
his stores on the American side, which, he had heard, 
they threatened. Instead of this, Gen. Riall was 
moving towards the Americans with his whole force. ,&"., 
Gen. Scott passed the grand cataract, and then be- ee 
came apprised of the enemy’s presence and force. “Sua 
Transmitting an account to Gen. Brown, he instantly stack. 
marched on, and fearlessly attacked. 

8. His detachment maintained the fight for more, | eg 
than an hour, against a force seven times their num- ~~ 


5. What movements were made by Gen. Brown? What addi- 
tion was made to his army? What was the position and strength 
of the British army ?—6. What account can you give of the battle 
of Chippegya? What was now the amount of the force under Gen. 
Riall 2—7* Describe the commencement of the remarkable battle 
of Bridgewater.—8. What was done by Scott’s détachment? 
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PtT.iv. ber; and it became dark before the main army of 
‘pp. the Americans, under Gen. Brown, came up. GEN, 
om vt. RipLeY then perceiving how fatal to Scott’s brigade 
was a British battery of nine pieces of artillery, said 
eee to Col. Miller, “ Will you take yonder battery 299 
an’ “DU try,” said Miller; and at the head of the 21st 
aon regiment, he calmly marched up to the mouth of the 
woanded. })]97zin@ cannon, and took them. 


sripg- _ 9. The eminence on which they were planted, was 
pAlZe the key of the British position; and Gen. Ripley 
sc a following with his regiment, it was kept, —notwith- 


om, standing the enemy, by the uncertain light of the 
k 1, Waning moon, charged with the bayonet, till they 


¥- 58 were four times repulsed, About midnight they 


8. When were they joined by the main army? Whatwas done 
by Ripley and Miller?—9. Was Miller’s taking the tery im- 
portant to the suecess of the Americans? Learn from the side: 
note what was the loss on both sides. P 


| 
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ceased to contend. The roar of the cataract alone pv. ry. 
was heard, as they retired, and left their position pp. 1. 
and artillery to the Americans. Gens. Brown and % v™ 
Scott were both wounded; and the command, after 

the battle, devolved on Gen. Ripley. pti 

10. The American army, now reduced to 1,600, 
retired to Mort Erie, and there entrenched them- 
selves. The enemy, to the number of 5,000, fol- 
lowed and besieged them. Col. Drummond had ape 45, 
partially succeeded ; and was in the act of denying 47, 
mercy to the conquered, who were begging forsr. L 500. 
quarter, when a barrel of powder beneath him be-4™ 145+ 
came ignited, and he and they were blown together 
into the air. 

11. Gren. Brown, observing that a portion of the 

British army was divided from the rest, ordered a Séot 7. 
sortie from the fort; which was one of the best con- SORT. 
ducted operations of the war. Grn. PorrEer here wand ae 
distinguished himself, as did many others. But the , 1 
loss was heavy for the wasting army of the Ameri-and w.300 
cans; and the country became anxious for the fate 
of those whose valor had shown the foe, that when 
once inured to war, there are no better officers or 
soldiers, than those of the American Republic. Gen, 
Izarp had been sent to their relief from Platts- 
burg; and now with 5,000 troops, he joined Gen, 
Brown. The British, after this, retired to their en- 
trenchments behind Chippewa. 


CHAPTER VI. 


_ Washington taken by the British.—Baltimore threatened. 


1. Tu British fleet in the Chesapeake was aug- 4, 47 
mented by the arrival of ApmiraL CocHRANE, Who Cochrane 


9. What happened at midnight?—10. What was the condition 
of the American army after the battle? What the strength of the 
British ? What was done by each? What loss occurred ?—11. 
Describe the sortie from Fort Erie. What was the loss? What 
feeling had“the country now respecting this army? Whut had the 
army shown? Who joined Gen. Brown? With what force? 
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Baltimore. 


WASHINGTON TAKEN. 


had been sent out with a large land force, com- 
manded by Grn. Ross, in pursuance of the resolu- 
tion which had been taken by the British govern- 
ment, “to destroy and lay waste such towns and 
districts upon the coast, as might be found assaila- 
ble.” It was on the 19th, that Gen. Ross landed at 
Benedict, with 5,000 infantry, and began his march 
to Washington, distant twenty-seven miles, keeping 
along the right bank of the Pawtuxent. At Pig 
Point, was stationed an American flotilla, com- 
manded by Com. Barney. He blew up the boats, 
and retired with his men. 

2. The enemy’s approach to Washington was by 
the Bladensburg road. Here he was met by Gen. 
STANSBURY, with the militia from Baltimore,—by 
Com. Barney’s marines; and, finally, by the small 
army under Grn. WINDER, to which had been as- 
signed the defence of the capital. The British were 
victorious. 

3. Gen. Ross entered Washington at eight in the 
evening. His troops burnt, not only the capitol, 
which was in an unfinished state, but its extensive 
library, records, and other collections; appertaining 
not to war, but to peace and civilization. The pub- 
lic offices and the president’s house, were wantonly 
sacrificed, together with many private dwellings. 
This barbarous usage irritated, as it insulted the 
American nation, and made the war popular with 
all parties. 

4, Admiral Cochrane having received on board 
his fleet the elated conquerors,—the combined land 
and sea forces moved on to the attack of Baltimore. 
Ascending the Chesapeake, they appeared at the 
mouth of the Patapsco, fourteen miles from that 
city. Gen. Ross, with his army, amounting to about 


Cuarter VII.—1. What barbarous resolution had been taken 
by the British government? What sea and land forces had been 
sent out?—2. What opposition did Gen. Ross meet? What was 
the loss in the battle of Bladensburg ?—3. When did the British 


enter Washington? What did they destroy ?—4. Where did they 
next go? 
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5,000, debarked at North Point, and commenced pr tv. 
his march towards the city. “PD. IL 

5. Gen Snirn, commanded the defenders. He © ¥ 
dispatched 2,000 men, under Gen. Stricker, who 
advanced to meet the enemy. A skirmigh ensued, Sept. 12. 
in which Gen. Ross was killed. Cor Brooxn, hay- $s#mish 
ing the instructions of Gen. Ross, continued to move etar 
forward, The Americans gave way, and Gen. Boss 
Stricker retired to the heights, where Gen. Smith 
was stationed with the main army. 

6.-Col. Brooke could not draw Gen. Smith from 
his entrenchments, His supporting fleet had not _ 
been able to pass Fort McHenry; and he removed See ie 
his troops in the night, and re-embarked at North The Br. 
Point; to the great joy of the inhabitants of Balti-“""°"™™ 
more. 

7. The eastern portion of the coast of Maine, was 
taken into quiet possession by the British. The %t'y aa 
frigate, John Adams, had been placed in the Penob- Maine. 
scot river, near Hampden, for preservation. On the 
approach of the British, the militia who were there 
stationed as a guard, blew up the frigate and fled. 

8. A British fleet under Com. Harpy appeared aug. 9. 
before Stonington. The marines landed and attacked British 
at different points; but were met by the militia with Sstoning- 
much spirit. After bombarding the place for three (2 
days, Com. Hardy drew off his fleet. 

9. The British army in Canada was augmented ,_ , 
by another body of those troops, who had served ‘sir@. 
under Wellington. With such an army, 14,000 Prevost 
strong, Sir Gxuorce Prevost invaded New York at On 
by the western bank of Lake Champlain. Fromthe ?*™ 
village of Champlain, he proclaimed, that his arms yj proe 
would only be directed against the government, and smation 
those who supported it; while no injury should be “the 
done to the peaceful and unoffending inhabitants, — reer'* 


5 What steps were taken to defend Baltimore ?—6. Why did 
Ool. Brooke withdraw ?—7. What happened in Maine ?—8. What 
in Connecticut ?—9. What reinforcement had Sir G, Prevost re- 
ceived # What was his force? How did he employ it? What 
proclamation make at Champlain ? 
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privy. 10. The fire of genuine patriotism rekindled m 
“pp. the breasts of the Americans, when they heard that 
cu. vi gan invading enemy had dared to call on the peo- 
1814 ple to separate themselves from their government. 
They riso Lhe inhabitants of the northern part of New York, 
teop- and the hardy sons of the Green Mountains, without 
invaders, Gistinction of party, rose in arms, and hastened 
towards the scene of action. 

11. Sir George Prevost advanced upon Platés- 
burg. His way was obstructed by the felling or 

fort. & trees, and by a party, who in a skirmish, killed or 
wounded 120 of his men. But there was not a 
force at Plattsburg, which, at that time, could have 
resisted so formidable an army. Gen. Izard’s de- 
parture had left Gun. Macomp, his successor, not 
more than 2,000 regulars. Volunteers were, how- 
ever, hourly arriving. 

12. Sir George waited, expecting that his navy 
would get the control of the waters of Lake Cham- 
plain. It was commanded by Com. Downs, and 

The satel composed of the Confiance, a frigate of thirty- 
L.Chem- nine guns, with several smaller vessels, mounting, 
vm” in the whole, ninety-five guns, and having 1,000 
men. The American squadron, under Com. Mac- 
DONOUGH, which was anchored in the bay, mounted 
no more than eighty-six guns, and had only 820 
men. It consisted of the Saratoga, of twenty-six 

guns, three small vessels, and ten galleys. 
= 13. Com. Downie chose his position and made the 
Naval v, attack. The fleets engaged at nine in the morning. 
cHAm- The eager crowds upon the shore, beheld the com- 
PLAIN bat under circumstances of intense and various 
eae interest. The powerful army of Prevost, was formed 
Am.L.k. In order of battle, to follow up the striking of the 
52, w. 58. American flag, with an assault, which the Ameri- 


10. What effect did it produce ?—11. What was now done ky 
Sir G. Prevost? What resistance was made by the Americans! 
What force had Gen. Macomb ?—12. Why did Sir George suspend 
his attack ? What naval force had the British on the lake? What 
had the Americans ?— 13. Deseribe the naval battle on Lake 
Champlain. 
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cans, who beheld the fight, had reason to believe pr. rv. 
must be successful. But it was the British, not the pp, y. 
American flag, which was struck. Great was the © v™ 
joy of the inhabitants. Sir George Prevost retreat- 18h4 
ed in such haste, that he left a quantity of stores . 
and ammunition behind. He was pursued by the 
Vermont volunteers under Gen. Srrone, who cut 
off a straggling party. The whole of the British 
fleet remained a prize to the Americans. 

14, Com. Porter, who sailed in the frigate Essex, 
had cruised in the Pacific Ocean. He had greatly com, Por 
annoyed the enemy’s commerce, having captured tet in the 
twelve armed whale-ships, whose aggregate force ; 
amounted to 107 guns, and 302 men. One of these 
prizes was equipped,—named the Zssex Junior, 
and given in command to Lizut. Downes. 

15. To meet the Essex, the British Admiralty 
had sent out Com. Hiniyar, with the Phebe frigate commu. 
and the Cherub sloop of war. Com. Porter finding Ys" Sent 
that this squadron was greatly his superior in force, — him. 
remained in the harbor of Valparaiso. But at 
length the Phebe approached, when by a storm the 
Essex had been partially disabled. Porter, how- 
ever, joined battle, and fought the most severe naval mee 
action of the whole war. He did not surrender un- captured. 
til all his officers but one were disabled, and nearly “9:7, 
three-quarters of his crew. 

16. The sloop of war Frolic, was captured by a aprirer. 
British frigate. The American sloop of war Pea- Naval D. 
cock, fought and took the brig Epervier, The Wasp, , 9, 
in command of Carr. BLake ry, sailed from Ports- Neval V 
mouth, New Hampshire. She fought the brig Rein- 
deer, and was conqueror after a desperate battle. 
Continuing her cruise, she next met, fought, and con- 
quered the brig Avon. Three British vessels hove 
in sight and the Wasp left her prize. She after- Tenet 
wards captured fifteen merchant-vessels, But the ss 


14, Where was Com. Porter? What had he done?—15. Who 
was sent to meet him? What was the consequence? What was 
the American loss?--16. What nayal actions oceurred in April 
and May? Give an account of the Wasp. 

& 
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pr.ty, gallant ship was heard of no more; and she prob- 


Pp. ably went down at sea. 
cu. vat 17, The discontents of the opposition party, pro- 
1824. duced a Convention, which met at Hartford» Del- 
egates were appointed by the legislatures of three 
States, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Isl- 
Dec. 14 and. This assemblage, and the resolutions which 
eonven- they passed, were considered by the people gener- 
“or. “ally, as tending to separate New England from the 
Union, at least in degree; and the convention was, 
therefore, so unpopular, that of the leadimg men en- 
gaged in it, perhaps no one was ever afterwards 
elected to office. The committee by whom the res- 
olutions were to be transmitted to the government, 


met the news of peace on their way to Washington. - 


That conservative patriotism which, in monarchical 
governments produces loyalty to the Sovereign, in 
America, becomes fealty to the Union, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


British invasion and defeat at New Orleans. 


1, Arrer the treaty with the Creeks, Grn. J ack- 
Pensteol® son had fixed his head-quarters at Mobile. Here 
a hostile he learned that three British ships -had entered the 
harbor of Pensacola, and landed about 300 men, un- 
der Cor, Nicnoris,—together with a large quantity 

of guns and ammunition, to arm the Indians, 
IaFitte 2: Lhe Barratarians were a band of pirates, so 
endthe called from their island of Barrataria. Col. Nicholls 
Barate- attempted to gain LA Frrrer, the daring chief of the 
band. He gave Nicholls to think that he would aid 


17. On what occasion did a convention meet at Hartford? 
Was this an affair of individuals acting in their private capacity, 
or one in which State governments were implicated? Why was 
it unpopular? Repeat the concluding sentence. 

Cuarter VIII.—J. Where was Gen. Jackson after the peace 
with the Creeks? What did he there learn had happened ?—2 
Give an account of the Barratarians. 
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him, until he had learned from him that the British pv, IV 
were to make a powerful attempt upon New Orleans, pp tr 
La Fitte then went to CLarorNe, the governor of © YH 
Louisiana, and laid open the whole scheme. The 
pirates were promised pardon, if they would now ner 
come forward in defence of their country. These 
conditions, they gladly accepted ; and they rendered 
efficient service. 

3. Gen. Jackson, seeing that the British were 
using a Spanish port, for hostile acts against the yoy. 7 
United States, went to Pensacola, and forcibly took Jackson 
possession of the place. The British destroyed the Sete 
the forts at the entrance of the harbor, and with 
their shipping evacuated the bay. 

4, There Gen. Jackson was informed, that Admi- 
ral Cochrane had been reinforced at Ber muda, and 
that thirteen ships of the line, with transports, and 
an army of 10,000, were advancing. Believing New 
Orleans to be their destination, he marched for that 
eee and reached it on the 1st of December. 

. The inhabitants were already preparing for in- 
vasion, particularly Gov. Claiborne and Epwarp 
Livineston. On Gen, Jackson’s arriv al, all agree-  g. 
ing to put him at the head of affairs, he spared no Jackson 
pains, nor forgot any possible resource to enable the fed at 
Louisanians to meet the coming shock. He had a 
motley mass of persons under his direction; and a 
few days must decide the fate of New Orleans. 'To 
direct their energies, and to keep them from favor- 
ing the enemy, which he had reason to fear some 
were inclined to do, he took the daring responsibil- 
ity of proclaiming martial law. 

6. The enemy passed into Lake Borgne. They 
then mastered a flotilla, which, commanded by Carr, Dee 1& 
Jones, guarded the passes into Lake Pontchartrain. 
GEN Kuan, at the head of 3,000 British troops, 
landed at the head of Lake Borgne, and took post 


Dee, 1. 


Dee. 22 


3. What course did Jackson take with respect to Pensacola? 
-—4, What did he hear, and what do?—5. What course did the 
jnohabitants of New Orleans take? What bold measures did Geu, 
Jackson pursue ?—G. Describe the course of the enemy. 
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THE EIGHTH OF JANUARY. 


on the Mississippi, nine miles below New Orleans 
~The next day, late in the afternoon, Gen, Jackson 
attacked him : but the British troops stood their 
ground, The Americans retired to a strong posi- 
tion, which was fortified with great care and skill, 
apd in a novel and effectual manner. Bags of cot- 
ton were used in making the breast-work, which 
received balls, like mounds of earth. The river 
was on one side of the army, and a thick wood on 
the other. 

7. Sm Epwarp Packennam, the commander-in- 
chief of the British force, accompanied by Masor 
GrN. Gipps, arrived at the British encampment 
with the main army and a large body of artil- 
lery....On the first day of the new year, both 
armies received reinforcements. That of the British 
now amounted to 14,000, while all that Jackson had 
under his command were 6,000,—and a part of 
these undisciplined. 

8. On the 8th of January, the British made their 
grand assault on the American camp, and were en- 
urely defeated. They attacked three times with 
great spirit, and were three times repulsed by the 
well-directed fire of the American marksmen. Sir 
Kdward Packenham was killed, and the two gen- 
erals next in command were wounded, The dis- 
parity of loss, on this occasion, is utterly astonish- 
ing. While that of the enemy was 2,600, that of 
the Americans was but seven killed, and six wound- 
ed. Completely disheartened, the British aban- 
doned the expedition on the night of the 18th, leay- 
ing behind their wounded and artillery, 


6. What occurred on the 23d of Dee.? What was the loss on 
both sides? What ean you say of the position where Gen. Jack- 
son entrenched his army ¢ Of his manner of fortification ¢--7. 
Whit was the numerical force of each army #--8. Describe the 


remarkable battle of the 8th of January What was the loss on 
beth sides ¢ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Praor with England.—Naval combats.—War with Algiers. 


1, On the 17th of February, 1815, while the pty. 
Americans were yet rejoicing for the victory at pp. m. 
New Orleans, a special messenger arrived from Eu- 
rope, bringing a treaty of peace, which the com- 1845. 
missioners had concluded in the month of December, Fe. 1% 
at Ghent. This treaty, which was immediately rat- 1814. 
ified by the president and senate, stipulated that Treat 

: : eaty 
all places taken during the war should be restored, of Peace 
and the boundaries between the American and Brit- at Ghent. 
ish dominions revised. ... The motives for the im- 
pressment of seamen had ceased with the wars in 
Europe; but America had failed to compel Eng- 
land to relinquish what, by a perversion of language, 
she calls the “right of search.” 

2, On the 6th of April, a barbarous massacre was yey5 
committed by the garrison at Dartmoor prison, in DART- 
England, upon the defenceless Americans who were 720” 
there confined. The British government was not, &. 63. 
however, implicated in the transaction. 

3. The United States declared war against Ad : 
giers. The Algerines had violated the treaty Of tsi 
1795, and committed depredations upon the com- 
merce of the republic. A squadron, under Com. Naval | 
Decatur, captured in the Mediterranean, an Alge- June 17 
rine frigate; and also a brig, carrying twenty-two 4)? 
guns. He then sailed for Algiers. The Dey, intim- p,.a4, 
idated, signed a treaty of peace, which was highly with’ 
honorable and advantageous to the Americans. Algiers. 

4, At the close of the war, the regular army of 
the United States was reduced to 10,000 men. For Army 


: > B reduced 
the better protection of the country, in case of an- 


CuarTer JX.—1. What news arrived on the 17th of February, 
1815? At what time was the treaty concluded? What were some 
of its stipulations ?—-2. What massacre occurred ?—3, What war 
was declared? What squadron was sent out? What was done 
by Decatur ?—4, What was the number of the army ? 


3810 COTTON FACTORIES —TARIFF. 


pT. Iv. other war, Congress appropriated a large sum for 
“pPp.it fortifying the sea-coast and inland frontiers, and for 
c“1I% the increase of the navy....An act was passed 
E816. by Congress, to establish a national bank, with a 
A ee eapital of $35,000,000. ...In December, Inprana 
bsak. was admitted into the Union as a State. 
5. Manuractures.—As early as the year 1790, 
factories for the-spinning of cotton, and manufactur- 
ing of coarse cotton-cloths, were attempted in the 
State of Rhode Island. They were first on a small 
Proaress scale ; but as the cloths found a ready market, their 
factories NUMber and extent gradually increased. The em- 
for cotton barrassments, to which cymmerce was subjected 
previous to the war, had increased the demand for 
American goods; and led the people to reflect upon 
the importance of depending upon themselves, inde- 
pendent of the manufactures of foreign nations. 
6. During the war, large capitals were vested in 
manufacturing establishments, from which the capi- 
talists realized a handsome profit. But at its close, 
Reyulsion the English haying made great improvements in 
ster War Jabor-saving machines, and being able to sell their 
goods at a much lower rate than the America nman- 
ufacturers could afford, the country was immedi- 
ately filled by importations from England. The 
American manufactures being in their infancy, could 
not stand the shock, and many failed. ‘! 
7. New Tarirr.—The manufacturers then peti- 
tioned government for protection, to enable them to 
withstand the competition; and in consequence of 
this petition, the committee on commerce and man-. 
Manufae- Ufactures, in 1816, recommended that an additional 
tures ens duty should be laid on imported goods, A new 
mss tari, or arrangement of duties, was accordingly 

formed, by which a small increase of duty was laid 


4. What was done to put the country in a state of defence? 
What act was passed in April, 18162 What State was admitted ? 
—5. Give some account of the progress, before the war, of manu: 
facturing cotton cloth.—6. How did the manufacturers sueceed 
during the war? How after the war?—7. What did the manu- 


facturers then desire the government to do? What was accord 
ingly done? 
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upon some fabrics, such as coarse cotton goods; Pr. rv, 

but from the strength of the opposition, it was not Pp. 1, 

sufficient to afford the desired protection. vee 
8. CoLonization Socrery.—aA_ Society for colo- I8I6 

nizing free blacks was formed. The Society PUY: First. pro. 

chased land in Africa, where they yearly removed . posed. 

considerable numbers of the free blacks from Amer- 

iea. The colony thus formed is named Liberia... 

On the 4th of March James Monroe was inaugu- £817. 


rated president of the United States, and Danren D, Marek 4 
Tompkins, vice-president. 
9. A treaty was made with the chiefs of the |... 
’ Indian 


Wyandot, Delaware, Shawanese, Seneca, Ottowa, Treaties 
Chippewa, and Potawatomie Indians, | Each of 

these tribes ceded to the United States, all lands to 

which they had any title within the limits of Ohto. 

The Indians were, if they chose, to remain on the 

ceded lands, subject to the laws of the State and 
country. ... The Territory of Mississrpp1 was this 

year admitted, as a State, into the Union. 


CHAPTER X. 
Interna’ 7.nprovements.—Seminole War. 


1. Tue political feuds which had, since the Rey- 1818. 
olution, occasioned so much animosity, were NOW ytomnal 
gradually subsiding. A spirit of improvement was improve 
also spreading over the country.  Fucilities for ™™* 
travelling, and conveying merchandise and produce, peo witt 
were continually increasing. These improvements Clinton. 
were, however, made by the State governments;,, Zh 
among which, the wealthy State of New York, at canals of 
whose head was the illustrious Dz Wirr Curnron, *®: ¥- 


8. What society was formed? What is the African colon 
called? Who were made president and vice-president of the U. 
§.?--9. What treaty did the government make? What Territory 
was admitted as a State ? : 

Cuarter X.—1. What was at this time the condition of the 
evuntry? By what authority were the improvements in roads, 
eanase, &c., made? What State and what man took the lead? 


ee 


————< 
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pT. tv. took the lead. The great western canal, connecting 
pp. Lake Erie with the waters of the Hudson; and the 
cu. x.  porthern canal, bringing to the same river the waters 
of Lake Champlain, were in 1823, fully completed. 
2. Congress, however, by the consent of the leg: 
islatures of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 
The Oum-caused the great Cumberland road to be made; 
berland connecting, through the seat of government, the 
eastern with the western States, and passing over 
some of the highest mountains in the Union, AZi/- 
itary roads were opened from Plattsburg to Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, and from Detroit to the rapids of the 
Maumee. Military posts were established in the 
far West. One of these was at the mouth of the 
Yellow Stone River. 
3. SeminoLe War.—Outlaws from the Creek na- 
The Semi- tion, and negroes, who had fled from their masters, 
pole War. had united with the Seminole Indians of Florida, 
and massacres became so frequent, that the inhabi- 
tants were obliged to flee from their homes for se- 
curity. They were incited by an Indian prophet, 
and by Arbuthnot and Ambrister, two English em- 
issaries. “ 
isiz. + A detachment of forty soldiers, near the river 
Dec. Apalachicola, were fired upon by a body of Indians 
sant, that lay in ambush, and Lieut. Scott, who com- 
84 men manded, and all the party, except six, were killed. 
’ The offenders were demanded, but the chiefs re- 
General fused to give them up. Gen, Jackson, with a body 
Jackson of Tennesseeans, was ordered to the spot. _ He soon 
asnort defeated and dispersed them, Persuaded that the 
mpe’s™ Spaniards furnished the Indians with supplies, and 
were active in fomenting disturbances, be entered 
Florida, took possession of forts St. Marks and Pen 
sacola, and made prisoners of Arbuthnot, Ambris 
ter, and the Indian prophet. 


LSis6. 


2. What great work was accomplished, and at what time 2 
What road was, however, made by Congress? What military roads 
were made ¢ What posts established /—3. What was the cause of 
the Seminole war? By whom were the Indians incited ?—4, Re- 
late the catastrophe of Lieut, Scott and his party. Who was sent 
against the Indians? What did he do? 
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5. A court-martial was ordered by Gen. Jackson, Pr. 1v. 
for the trial of Arbuthnot and Ambrister. They pp. 11 
were found guilty of “exciting and stirring up the %* 
Creek Indians to war against the United States,” 
and also of supplying them the means to carry on two bad 
the war. Gen. Jackson caused them both to be ex- ™er 
ecuted, 

6. Penstons.—The indigent officers and soldiers 
of the Revolution had already been partially pro- 
vided for. A more ample provision was now made, y. .o4 o 
by which every officer, who had served nine months justice. 
at any period of the Revolutionary War, and whose 
annual income did not exceed one hundred dollars, 
received a pension of twenty dollars a month; and 
every needy private soldier who had served that 
length of time, received eight. 

7. Iypians.—This year the Chickasaws ceded to 
the government of the United States, all their lands 1828. 
west of the Tennessee river, in the States of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee.... The condition of those 
tribes living within the Territories of the United Due. 
States, now attracted the attention of the govern- made 
ment, and a humane policy dictated its measures, [2%{h° 
The sum of 10,000 dollars was annually appropriat- 
ed for the purpose of establishing schools among 
them, and to promote in other ways their civiliza- 
tion. Missionaries, supported by societies, went 
among the Indians; and success, in many instances, 
crowned their efforts....Anasama Territory was yeqg9, 
this year admitted into the union of the States; Alabama 
and the Territory of Arkansas separated from Mis- 
souri Territory. 

8. FremaLe Epucation.—In December, 1818, De Rb 
Witt Clinton, then governor of New York, recom- Clinton 
mended in his message to the legislature of that mends at 


tention 
to female 

5, What did he order? What was done in reference to Ar- education 
burthnot and Ambrister?—6. What measure of justice did Con- 
gress adopt?—7. What tribe ceded their lands to the United 
States 2 What was done in respect to the Indian tribes? What 
State was admitted? What territory was made?—8. What State 
patronized female education? Who recommended it? 
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CH. X. 


CESSION OF FLORIDA. 


State, some special attention to the education of fe 
males. The legislature passed an act, in the course 
of the session, which was probably the first act of 


1819. any legislature, making public provision for the ed- 


Feb. 


The legis- 


lature 
pass ap 
act ac- 


ordingly, 


Large edi- 
fices, 


ucation of young women. It provides that acade- 
mies for their instruction in the higher branches of 
learning, shall be privileged to receive a share of 
the literature fund. 

9. Several of the States, especially among those 
recently admitted, have since made provision for 
the same object. Religious denominations and 
wealthy parents of daughters, have also favored it ; 
and throughout the country, female schools have 


apparatus sprung up. Large and handsome edifices are erect- 
farisied, ed; and adequate teachers, libraries, and apparatus, 


Feb. 23. 
Treaty 
with 
Spain 
nego- 
tiated. 


are provided for the use of the students, 

10. On the 23d of February, 1819, a treaty was 
negotiated at Washington, between John Quincy 
Adams, secretary of state, and Don Onis, the Span- 
ish minister; by which, Spain ceded to the United 
States, East and West F lorida, and the adjacent 
islands. The United States agr eed, on their part, 
to pay to their own citizens, what Spain owed them 


1820. on account of unlawful seizures of their vessels; to 


Ratified. 


an amount not exceeding five millions of dollars. 


1824. The treaty was ratified by the Spanish government 


Posses- 
sion 
given. 


in October, 1820, and possession of the Floridas 
given the following year. 


8. What act was passed ?—9. What has since been done in re- 
gard to female education?—10. What treaty was negotiated ? 
When? What Territory was ceded? What was the American 
government to pay for it? When was the treaty ratified? When 

was possession given ? 


LIST OF PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Groree Wasnineron, of Virginia; 
(Two terms, 8 years)....his first inauguration, April 80, 1789. 
His second, March 4, 1793. 
JOHN Apams, of Massachusetts ; 
(One term, four years), March 4 1797, 
THomaAs JEFFERSON, of Virginia; 
(Two terms), March 4, 1801. 
James Mapisox, of Virginia; 
j (Two terms), March 4, 1809. 
James Monnog, of Virginia; 
(Two terms), March 4, 1817, 
Joun Quinoy Apams, of Massachusetts ; 
(One term), March 4, 1825. 
ANDREW Jackson, of Tennessee; 
(Two terms), March 4, 1829. 
Martin Van Buren, of New York; 
(One term), March 4, 1837. 
*Wirriiam Henry Harrison, of Ohio; 
: (Who dies after one month), March 4, 1841 
Joun Tyrer, of Virginia; 
Vice-president, becomes President, April 4, 1841. 
James K. Pork, of Tennessee ; 
(One term), March 4, 1845, 
*Zacnary TAytor, of Mississippi; 
(Who dies after 1 year and 4 months), March 4, 1849 


Mirrarp Fittmors, of New York; 
Vice-president, succeeds, July 9, 1850, 


Frankuin Pierce, of New Hampshire ; 
3 (One term), March 4, 1853. 


James Buonanay, of Pennsylvania ; 
(One terin), March 4, 1857, 


The presidents were all members of the national legislature 
before their election, and had all studied law, except Wash- 


ington, Harrison, and Taylor. 


If from this list is copied the names of the presidents, 
lars of the American Temple of Time enlarged—to pre- 
being crowded the two names marked with a star should 


* Died in office. 
to place on the pil 
vent the drawing 


be left off. 
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~ in Congress? What was done in reference to it? 


PERIOD ITI. 


FROM 


THE cxssi0x } 1820 for FLORIDA, 
bu) 


THE CLOSE OF 1848. ; THE MEXICAN WAR. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Missouri Question.—The Tariff.-—Gen. Lafayette’s Visit. ~ 


1. A question was now debated in Congress, P’T. Iv. 


to a subject, which, at this time, more threatens the 
stability of the Union, and consequently the exist- 
ence of this nation, than any other. This is slavery. 
The question arose on a petition presented to Con- 
gress from the Territory of Missouri, praying for 


‘authority to form a State government, and to be 


admitted into the Union. A bill was accordingly 
introduced for that purpose, but with an amend- 
ment, prohibiting slavery within the new State. In 


_this form, it passed the house of representatives, but 


was arrested in the senate. 


— 


Cuarter I.—1. What very important question was now debated 
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_ which agitated the whole country. It had reference Pp. 11, 


cL I, 


1820. 


The 
Missouri 
question, 
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1824. 
Missouri 
admitted 
without 
restric- 
tion. 
Maine a 
separate 
State, 


Jackson 
governor 
of Florida. 


A822. 
Allen’s 


Naval V 


His death. 


1823. 


Lepublies 
of S. A. 


A824. 
Treaty 
with 
Gt. B. 
concern- 
ing the 
slave- 
trade. 


Manufac- 
tures 
begin to 
prosper. 


MONROE’S SKCOND TERM. 


2. After much discussion, a compromise was 
agreed on, and a bill passed for the admission of 
Missourr without any restriction, but with the 7n- 
hibition of slavery throughout the Territories of 
the United States, north of 36° 30' north latitude. 
Marne was also received into the Union.... Mr. 
Mownrog, by a vote nearly unanimous, entered upon 
his second term of office. Mr. Tompxins was also 
continued in the vice-presidency. ... By the fourth 
census the number of inhabitants in 1820, was found 
to be 9,625,734, of whom 1,531,436 were slaves. 

3. President Monroe appointed Gen. Jackson goy- 
ernor of Florida in March, but it was not until 
August that the reluctant Spanish officers yielded 
up their posts... The <Adligutor, a United States 
schooner, was sent against pirates in the West Indian 
seas, and recaptured tive vessels belonging to Amer: 
icans. She also took one piratical schooner; but 
ALLEN, the brave commander of the Alligator, was 
mortally wounded in the engagement. 

4, By recommendation of the president the inde- 
pendence of the South American Republics was 
acknowledged, and ministers were appointed to 
Mexico, Buenos Ayres, Columbia, and Chili... .Ar- 
ticles were entered into, by the United States and 
Great Britain, authorizing the commissioved officers 
of each nation, to capture and condemn the ships of 
the other, which should be concerned in the slave 
trade. 

5. Notwithstanding the depression which  suc- 
ceeded the war, the manufacture of cotton had ulti- 
mately proved successful. Domestic cottons almost 
supplied the country, and considerable quantities | 
were exported to South America. Factories for 
printing calicoes, had been erected in a few places; 
and in some instances the manufacture of lace had 


2. What compromise was made? What other State was admit- 
ted at the same time? What was the number of inhabitants in 
1820?—3. Who was made governor of Florida? What was done 
in the West Indian seas ’—4, What was done in reference to the 
South American Republics? In regard to the slave-trade? 
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been attempted. The manufacturers and their pvr.ty, 
friends, still wished the government to lay such pp iL 
a duty on imported cotton goods, as must make 1 
them so high in the market, that they could afford 1824. 
to undersell foreign goods of the kind. After much , eae 
discussion, a bill for a new tariff passed. It afforded tive tarit 
the desired protection to cotton goods; but the 
question was still agitated in favor of the manutiac- 
tures of wool, iron, &e. 

6. GENERAL Larayetre* arrived in New York, 
in consequence ofa special invitation, which Con- 
gress had given him, to become the guest of Amer- ey 
ica. His feelings were intense at revisiting again, anives,” 
in prosperity, the country, which he had sought and 
made his own in adversity. Esteemed, as he was, 
for his virtues, and consecrated by his sufferings and 
constancy, no good man of any country could view 
him, without an awe mingled with tenderness; but Dee? feel 
to Americans there was besides, gratitude for his ~ 
services, and an associated remembrance of those 
worthies of the Revolution, with whom he had 
lived. 

7. Thousands assembled to meet Lafayette at 
New York; who manifested their joy at beholding 
him by shouts, acclamations, and tears. Ie rode, 
uncovered, from the Battery to the City Hall, re- 
ceiving and returning the affectionate gratulations His recep 
of the multitude. At the City Hall, he was wel- ‘Y's? 
comed by an address from the mayor. He then 
met with a few gray-headed veterans of the Revo- 
lution, his old companions in arms; and though 
nearly half a century had passed since they parted, 
his faithful memory had kept their countenances 
and names, 


* In the days of the Revolution, The Marquis de la Fayette was the style 
by which the hereditary nobleman was known. Subsequently he renounced 
all distinctions of this kind, and would receive no other title than that given 
by his military-rank. Mis address was then Gereral Lafayette. - 


5. What protection did the manufacturers still desire? Wasa 
new tariff formed which met their wishes ?—6. What is here said 
of Gen. Lafayette ?--7. [low was he rezeived in New York? 


3820 “He ERA OF GOOD FEELING.” 


pr.iv. 8. He travelled first east; then south and west, 
Pp. m1 Visiting all the principal cities, and every State in 
ont, the Union. His whole progress through the United 
itis tour DU@tes Was one continued triumph, the most illustri- 
oftri- Ous of any recorded in history. Nor was it merely 
amph. honor, which the grateful republic gave to her former 
1825, (cfender. Congress voted him the sum of two hun- 
January. dred thousand dollars, and a township of land in 
Florida. ; 
9. During Mr. Monroe’s administration, America 
U817 enjoyed profound peace, Sixty millions of her na- 
1895. tional debt were discharged. The Floridas were 
peacefully acquired; and the western limits of the 
National Republic were—on account of the discoveries of 
nd peace, CAPT. GREY, of Boston, and the expedition of CLark 
and Lewis, under Mr. Jefferson—now acknow]- 
edged to extend to the Pacific ocean. The voice of 
party spirit had died away, and the period is still 
spoken of, as the “era of good feeling.” 
10. Mr. Monroe’s second term of office having 
Four ean- expired, four among the principal citizens were set 
for presi- UP as candidates for the presidency—John Quincy 
dent Adams, Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, and William 
No choice Lt: Crawford. No choice being made by the elect- 
bythe Ors, a president was to be chosen by the house of 
couese f representatives, from the three candidates whose 
number of votes stood highest. These were Messrs. 
Adams, Jackson, and Crawford. Mr. Apams was 
chosen. 
us26. Ll. On the 4th of July, 1826, died Joun ADAMS 
July 4, and Tuomas Jerrerson. Their deaths occurring 
on the same day, and that, the birth of the nation, 
L831. Caused intense public feeling. ... Another anniver- 
July 4 sary witnessed the death of Mr. Monroe. 
12. A man by the name of Wirrram Morean, 
who was preparing to publish a book, purporting to 


8. What can you say of his travels and progress through the 
country? Of the gratitude of our republic on this occasion ?—-9. 
What was now the condition of the country 2—10. What was the 
course of the election?—11. What three ex-presidents died or 
the 4th of July In what years? 


MORGAN’S ABDUCTION, 3h 


disclose the secrets of Free-masonry, was taken, on PT. iv, 
the 11th of September, under color of a criminal pp, 
process, from Batavia, Genesee county, New York,— © & 
to Canandaigua, in Ontario county,—examined and 
discharged; but on his leaving the prison in the = S 
evening, he was seized by persons unknown, forced (Supposed 
into a carriage, rapidly driven out of the village, | that, 
and was never seen by his friends again. ... The )20nk® 
legislature of New York appointed a committee of ,ve#ling | 
investigation, who reported that William Morgan of Free- 
had been put to death. Morgan’s abduction excited "800 
a strong prejudice against Free-masonry ; and a po- drowned } 
litical party was formed, called the Anti-masonic,— , 

. ais é Fi Anti- 
the time-honored institution of Masonry has, how- masonie 
ever, In a great measure, recovered trom the blow Party. 
which it thus received from a tew of its misguided 
votaries. 


CHAPTER. II. 


Black Hawk’s war.—The cholera.—Nullification. 


1. The tariff act was again amended and addi- ggag, 
tional duties were laid on wool and woollens, iron, Another 
hemp and its fabrics, lead, distilled spirits, silk?’ tie’® 
stuffs, window-zlass, and cottons. The manufactur- 
ing States received the law with warm approbation ; 
while the southern States regarded it as highly preju- 
dicial to the interests of the cotton planter. ... Gun, 1829. 
JACKSON was inaugurated president, and Joun C. panied 
Caruown, of South Carolina, vice-president of the inangu- 
United States. : 

2. Though the tariff bill found but few friends in 
the southern States, the citizens of most of them 


were in favor of seeking its repeal by constitutional 


12. What offence had William Morgan given the Masonic so- 
ciciies ? Give-an account of Morgan’s abduction. What was done 
in consequence of Morgan's abduction ? P 

Cuarter I1.—1. What further was done in reference to the 
tariff? In what year was President Jackson’s first inauguration ¢ 
Who was made vice-president? 


14% 
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Pr.1v. measures, In South Carolina, however, a small 
PD. UL majority, now first called the “ ‘State rights” party, 
ot and afterwards the “nullifiers ” were preparing 
1832 themselves, by high excitement, ‘for rash measures. 
By . The Winnebagoes, Sacs, and Foxes, inhabiting 
Apri, the upper Mississippi, became hostile. Under their 
Black chief, Brack Hawk, they scattered rapidly their 
war. well-mounted war parties over that defenceless coun. 
try, breaking up settlements, and killing whole fam- 
ilies. Guys. ArkrNson and Scorr, were charged 
with the defence of that frontier. 
4, The Asiatic cholera made its appearance in 
ciare ®. Canada, on the 9th of June, among some newly ar- 
Quebec. rived Irish emigrants, It proceeded rapidly along 
the valleys of the St. Lawrence, Champlain, and 
esas Hudson, and on the 26th several cases occurred in 
At New the city of New York. A great proportion of the 
York. inhabitants left the place in dismay; but, notwith- 
standing the reduction of numbers, the ravages of 
the disease were appalling. It spread with “creat 
Er carees rapidity throughout the States of New York and 
sno Michigan, and along the valleys of the Ohio and 
waaeee Mississippi, to the Gulf of Mexico. From New 
Union. York, it went south through the Atlantic States, as 
far as North Carolina, It apparently followed the 
great routes of travel, both on the land and water. 
5. Gen. Scott, hastening to the seat of the war, 
embarked a considerable force in steamboats, at 
Ben tt Buffalo. The season was hot, the boats were crowd- 
and the ed, and the cholera broke out among the troops. 
troops 
for the Language cannot depict the distress “that ensued, 
tae both before and after their landing ; and, although 
* Gen. Scott watched over the sick soldiers with a 
father’s tenderness, yet many died, and many de- 
serted from dread of the disease and perished in the 
woods—either from cholera or starvation... . Gen. 


2. What party now arose in South Carolina?—3. Give sotne 
account of Black awk’s war.—4. At what time did the Asiatie 
cholera make its appearance, and where? What course did it 


pursue ?—5. By what cause was Gen. Scott detained with his 
troops ? y 


—— 
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Atkinson came up with Black Hawk’s army, near pp ry 

the mouth of the upper Iowa, and routed and dis- pp yy 

persed them, Black Hawk, his son, and several © «. 

warriors of note, were made prisoners. = 
6. The State rights party, in South Carolina, L832. 

held a convention at Columbia, from whence they yoy. 19 

issued an ordinance in the name of the people, in Nullifiea- 

which they declared that Congress, in laying pro- tion Or- 

tective duties, had exceeded its just powers; and dinance. 

that the several acts alluded to, should, from that 

time, be utterly null and void; and that it should be 

the duty of the legislature and the courts of justice 

of South Carolina, to adopt measures to arrest their 

operation, from and after the 1st of February, 1833. 
7. The friends of the Union, in South Carolina, 

also held a convention, at Columbia. They pub- 

lished a solemn protest against the ordinance. Meet- Novy. 2%. 

ings were held, and similar resolutions passed, in al- Unionista 

most every part of the United States. When the "sS.2i" 

legislature of South Carolina convened, Gov. Ham- 

ILTON, in his message, expressed his approval of the 

ordinance. He recommended that the militia should Nov. 27. 

be reorganized ;—that the executive should be au- Pa 

thorized to accept of the services of 12,000 volun- approve. 

teers ;—and that provision should be made for pro- 

curing heavy ordnance, and other munitions of war, | 
8. On the 10th of December, President Jackson | 

published a proclamation, in which he said, “I con- 4, 

sider, then, the power to annul a law of the United President 

States, assumed by one State, incompatible with the "2%, 

existence of the Union,—contradicted expressly by lsmation. 

the Constitution,—unauthorized by its spirit,—in- 

consistent with every principle on which it was 

founded, and destructive of the great object for 

which it was formed.” 


5 What was done by Gen. Atkinson?—6. What convention 
waz licld? What was declared in the celebrated ordinance ?—7. 
W hat did the friends of the Union in S. C.? What did the gov- 
ernor?—8. When did the President issue a proclamation? What 
v ew did he take of the question of a State’s annulling the Jaws of 


’ the gencral government # 
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priv. 9. In conclusion, the president plainly said,—that 
pp. ur the laws of the United States must be executed,— 
cu. ut that he had no discretionary power on the subject ; 
1832 that those who said they might peaceably prevent 
* their execution, deceived them; that nothing but a 
Shows the forcible opposition could prevent their execution, 
anes and that such opposition must be repelled ; for “ dis- 
and their union by armed force,” he said, “is treason.”  Fi- 
danger. nally, he appealed to the patriotism of South Caro- 
lina, to retrace her steps; and, to the country, to 

rally in defence of the Union. 

10. This proclamation of Gen. Jackson was popu- 
lar—with all ranks and parties. It was not, hew- 
ever, immediately followed by submission on the 
part of South Carolina; but preparations for war 
went on,—both on the side of the general govern- 
ment, and that of the opposing State. 

reac ee On the 12th of February, Mr. Cray intro- 
‘eb. 12. duced into the Senate his plan of compromise, The 
Feb. 12. I p sé. 
Mr. Clay’s pill reduced the duties on certaia articles, and lim- 
compro- . c 2 : 
mise ited the operation of tbe tariff to the 30th Septem- 
Tari bill bey, 1842. Mr. Clays compromise bill was signed 
by the president, and became a law on the 3d. of 
March, It gave content to the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States; for the Union is the life of the na 
March 4, lon. ... GEN. Jackson having been re-elected pres- . 
Jackson ident, and Martin Van Buren, of New York, 
Buren, Chosen vice-president, they were, on the 4th ot 
March, inaugurated, 


CHAPTER III. 


The aboriginal tribes of the Mississippi sent to the Far West.— 
The Florida war. 


1. Gen. Jackson, in his message, proposed that 
an ample district, west of the Mississippi, and with- 


9. What did he say in regard to the laws being executed ?—10. 
Was this proclamation popular? Did §. C. immediately submit} 
—I11. What was introduced into Congress ?, How was it received ? 
What may be said of the Union? At what time was Gen. Jack 
son’s second inauguration? Who was made viee president? 


REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. 


out the limits of any State or Territory, should be 
set apart and guaranteed to the remaining Indian 
tribes; each to have distinct jurisdiction over the 
part designated for its use, and free from any con- 
trol of the United States, other than might be 
necessary to preserve peace on the frontier. Con- 
gress approved the plan, and passed laws authoriz- 
ing the president to carry it into execution. 

2. With the Chickasaws and Choctaws, treaties 
were made by which they exchanged lands, and 
quictly emigrated to the country fixed on; which 
was the territory west of Arkansas. The United 
States paid the expense of their removal, and sup- 
plied them with food for the first year... . When 
Georgia ceded to the United States, April 2, 1802, 
all that tract of country lying south of Tennessee, 
and west of the Chatahoochee river, the government 
paid in hand to that State $1,250,000, and further 
agreed, “at their own expense, to extinguish, for 
the use of Georgia, as early as the same could be 
peaceably obtained upon reasonable terms, the In- 
dian title to the lands lying within the limits of tha 
State.” 

3. The Cherokees, in the meantime. exercised a 
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sort of independent dominion, within their reserva- Cherokees 


tions; by which a retreat was furnished for runaway 
slaves, and fugitives from justice, who were ever 
ready for violence. The legislature of Georgia, an- 
noyed by their aggressions, extended its laws and 
jurisprudence over the whole Indian territory. The 
Indians, offended, appealed to the general govern- 
ment for redress. The well-known policy of Presi- 
dent Jackson, was to remove them; and the Geor- 
gians, thus encouraged, sought to make their posi- 
tion untenable. They put in prison two missiona- 

Carter IIJ.—1. What did Gen. Jackson propose with regard 
to the remaining Indian tribes? What did Congress?—2. What 
tribes peaceably emigrated? What contract was made between 
the general government and Georgia?—3. In what situation were 


the Georgians placed? What did their legislature? What did the 
(udians? What did Gen: Jackson? What was done in reference 


to the missionaries ? 


an inde- 
pendent 
State, 
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Pr. rv. ries, whom they suspected of dissuading the Indians 
Pp. 1. against the removal. The president would do 
cH. ut nothing to check these irreguiar proceedings. 

4, A treaty was at length obtained by the agents 
ESSS- ofthe general government, from a few of the chiefs, 
Treaty DY which the removal of the tribes was to take place. 
with the The fairness of this treaty was denied; and the In- 
Chero- dians were averse to leaving their pleasant land, and 
kees-- the graves of their fathers. But their removal was 

at length effected without bloodshed. 

5. FrortipaA War.—The greatest difficulty was 
eh found with the Seménoles, inhabiting East Florida. 

Ft. <A treaty was made at Fort Moultrie, with their 
Moultrie chiefs, by which they relinquished a large portion of 
sheaae their lands, but reserved a part for the residence of 

inoles. their people. ... A further treaty was made at 

é Paynes Landing, in Florida; by which they gave 

Ree? up all their reservations, and conditionally agreed to 

ayne’s remove. Subsequently, some of their chiefs made 

Landing. this agreement absolute; but the transaction was 

regarded by the Seminoles generally, as unfair and 
treacherous. 

6. President Jackson, in 1834, sent Grn. WitEy 
ee Tnomrson to Florida, to prepare for the emigra- 
Thomp- tion. He soon found that most of the Indians were 
sent to Unwilling to leave their homes, On holding a con- 
Florida. ference with them, Oscroua, their favorite chief, a 
Osceola, 2n great in Indian talents, took a tone that dis- 

pleased hin, He put him in irons, and confined him 
to prison for a day. Osceola seemed penitent, signed 
the treaty to remove, and was released, But he 
dissembled, and concerted with the Indians a deep 
and cruel revenge. 

7. The government ordered troops from the south- 

ern posts to repair to Hort Brooke, at Tampa Bay. 
The command was given to Gen. Crincu, who was 


4, What treaty was obtained? And what was at length effee- 
ted ?—5. Where was the greatest difficulty found? What treaties 
were made with the Seminores? At what times?—6. Who was 
sent as government agent, and what were his first measures ?—T7, 
Who was appointed to the command? 
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at Camp Hing. Masor Dans, with 112 men, rniy. 
marched from -Fort Brooke to join hira. About Pp. nL 
eighty miles of the toilsome journey had been ac °% ™% 
complished, when, on the morning of the 28th, Ma- 
jor Dade rode in front of his troops and cheered ‘paae’s 
them with the intelligence that their march was ™2"%. 
nearly at an end. A volley was fired at the mo- nese 
ment, from hundreds of unseen muskets, The papas 
speaker, and those he addressed, fell dead. Thirty 24/74" 
alone remained, when the Indians drew off. They Am.L.82 
improved the respite afforded them, to construct a 
breastwork of trees which they felled. While they 
were thus engaged, where was Osceola? It is sup- 
posed that he went the twenty miles from Dade’s 
battle-field to Camp King, to perform a work there. 

8. On that day, Gen. Wiley Thompson, with a 
convivial party, was dining at a house within sight of 
the garrison. As the company sat at table, believing 
themselves in perfect security, a discharge of muskets sete 
was suddenly poured through the doors and windows. MASSA- 
A part fell dead, and a part escaping from the house, 224? 
were followed and killed in the bushes without. Of xzvé@. 
the latter was Gen. Thompson, who was scalped by 
the revengeful Osceola. He and his mounted party T2e,!sst 
then returned triumphant, and completed the massa- of the 
cre of the remaining thirty survivors. eae 

9. Gen. Clinch collected a force, and marched 
from Fort Drane to the Withlacoochee. But he fol- 41 
lowed a guide who was in league with the Semi- Giinch’s 
noles. When the soldiers had in part crossed the battle 
Withlacooche, Osceola and his warriors rose from W/Ta- 
concealment and attacked them, They charged, “40? 
and drove the Indians, but met a considerable loss ; Am. Lk 
and returned without effecting their object. 

10. Emboldened by success, the Seminoles ap- 
deared in the neighborhood of almost every settle- 
ment in Florida. Houses were burned, crops de- 


7. Where was he? Who marched to join him, and with what 
force? What befell the party ?—8. What was done next by the 
savages ?—9. Give an account of Gen, Clinch’s battle of the 


Withlacoochee. 
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Pr, Iv. stroyed, negroes carried off, and families murdered 
Pp. i. in every direction. Gun. Scorr, now invested with 
on ut the chief command, arrived at St. Augustine. = The 
savages having followed Gen. Clinch, his position 
ae at Fort Drane was critical. Gen. Scott sent troops 
Seott to his relief, and was preparing a plan of offensive 
arrives. : S 
operations, when Grn. Gaines landed at Tampa 
Bay, four days after Scott arrived at St. Augustine, 
He brought a force from New Orleans, and consid- 
Feb. 11, ered it as his right to command in the peninsula, 
pitty Li. Gaines marched his troops to Fort Drane; 
from N.O. and taking from there four days’ provisions, he set out 
for the Withlacoochee, to seek the Seminoles. Hay- 
ing reached that river, the Indians attacked him, and 
a battle ensued. The American$ kept the ground, 
though not without considerable loss. The Indians 
i then besieged them in camp. Gen. Clinch approached 
ee with an army. Osceola contrived to amuse Gen. 
battle Gaines with a parley, until the Indian women and chil- 
wirH. dren were removed to the south. There, among the 
bAavee- everglades and hammocks, the American troops vain- 
ly sought the tribe through bogs and fens,—in dan- 
ger from serpents and other venomous reptiles,—tor- 
tured by poisonous insects, and often the victims of 
the climate. 
12. Grn. Jesure soon arrived to take the com- 
mand; Gen. Scott having been ordered to the coun- 
1837. try of the Creeks. Osceola, under protection of a 
sae oe Hag, with about seventy of his warriors, came to the 
Osceola, American camp. Gen. Jesup had reason to believe 
him to be treacherous; and he caused him with his 
i. escort, to be forcibly detained, and subsequently to 
His death. be placed in a prison at Fort Moultrie, 8. C., where, 
a few months after, he died of a complaint in the 
throat. 


10. What was the conduct of the Indians? Who arrived at 8t 
Augustine? What did he do? What was done by Gen. Gaines? 
—11. Where did he march? Describe Gen. Gaines’ battle of tha 
Withlacoochee, What happened after the battle? To what evila 
have the army been ae hans in searching for these Indians ? 


—12. Whiat change of officers occurred? What happeaed with 
resnect to Osceola ? 
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13. Gen. Jesup, at first supposed that the war pr rv 
would soon be brought to a close, but finding him- pp. ne 
self mistaken, he directed Con. Zacuary TayLtor &§? 
to act offensively. This officer set out with a thou- 
sand resolute men, who marched four days through onde 
wet, swampy grounds. On the fifth, the Indians, 
whom they sought, attacked them at the entrance 
of the Aissimmee river into lake Okee- Chobee. The 
troops engaged them with coolness. The brunt of Dec. 2. 
the battle fell at first on the sixth regiment. Cot. CHOBER 
Tuompson, their commander, mortally wounded, iets 
died, encouraging hismen. The Indians were routed 100 pr.” 
and dispersed, and a hundred gave themselves up to gnaw. et 
be carried to the West. Grn. Wortu had the honor 
of bringing this hard and difficult contest to a close. 

14. Creek War.—Early in May, the Creeks be- yoag 
gan hostilities—setting fire to houses, and murder- : 
ing families. They attacked a steamboat which was creek 
ascending the Chatahoochee, eight miles below Co- °utrsses 
lumbus,—killed her pilot, wounded several others, 
and burned the boat. Another steamboat was fired 
at the wharf of Roanoke, and the passengers were 
consumed in the flames. The barbarians then set 
fire to the town, and destroyed it. The governor of 
Georgia raised troops, took the field in person, and nhee 
Gen. Scott arrived on the 30th of May. Their com- are over- 
bined efforts quelled the Creeks, and peace was re- ag ihe 2 
stored early in the summer. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tho Bank Question.—The Revulsion.—Van Buren’s Administra- 
tion,—Harrison’s Election and Death. 1803. 


1. Mr. Rives, at Paris, negotiated with the min- nee 


ister of Louis’Philippe, king of the French, a treaty “\ity 


13. What were the circumstances connected with the battle of Frances és 
’ Okee-Chobee? Who brought the Florida war to a close ?—14, 
Give an account of the atrocious acts of the Creeks. How were 


they brought to terms ? ; ' 
Cuapter 1V.—1. What treaty was negotiated by Mr. Rives ? 
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priv. by which that nation agreed to give 25,000,000 
Pp. ur francs to indemnify the United States for spoliations 
ou tv. on American commerce, made under the operations 
of the decrees of Napoleon. The French, however, 
had neglected to pay the money. Gen. Jackson 
took such prompt measures and so decided a tone, 
1836. that in 1836 the demand was liquidated agreeably 
to the treaty....In September, 1835, Wisconsin 
was made a Territory, and ARKANSAS a State. Mucn- 
E837. 1GAN was, in 1837, admitted to the Union, making 
Mun’, the twenty-sixth State; the original number, thir- 
aStata. teen, being now exactly doubled. 
2, Extravagance and luxury had prevailed, and 
national adversity followed. The opponents of Gen, — 
1837. Jackson attributed the revulsion to cireumstances 
connected with the overthrow of the national bank, 
caused by his hostility. .. In 1832, the directors of 
the bank applied for a renewal of its charter. After 
much. debate, Congress passed, by a considerable 
1832, Majority, a bill granting their petition. This bill 
The veto. Gen. Jackson deteated by the presidential veto. ... 
The funds of the government had been deposited in 
1833. the national bank. In 1833, the president caused 
The with- : 
drawal. them to be withdrawn. The public treasure, was 
by act of Congress, placed in certain selected State 
3SS5, banks, known at the time as the “pet banks.” 
banks” Lhese were encouraged to discount freely, as it might 
accommodate the people. 
3. Mr. Jackson was succeeded by Martin Van 
1837. Buren, who, during the last four years, had, as vice- 
Van Bu. President, presided with great ability in the Senate. 
clay RIcHARD M. Jounson, of Kentucky, was made vice- 
president, 


4, After the public money went into the State 


1. When was the money paid? What Territory and States 
were organized? What can you say concerning the number ot 
States at this time?—2. What had prevailed? What followed ? 
How was this change in public prosperity accounted for by the op- 
ponents of Gen. Jackson? What happened in 1832? Where had 
the national funds been deposited? Who caused them to be 
withdrawn? Where were they then placed #3, Who was mado 
president? In what year? 
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banks, facilities too great before, were increased, PT. Iv. 
whereby men might, by pledging their eredit, pos- Pp. 10 
sess themselves of money. The good old roads of 4 '% 
honest industry were abandoned, while fortunes 1835 
were made in an hour by speculation. This unuat- 1837 
ural state of things had its crisis in 1837. Mania of 

5. Before this crisis, every one was making money, feud ae 
Afterwards all were losing. Many had contracted Bree 
large debts; when some began to fail, others, who The 
tad depended on them, were obliged to fail also; "Zr 
and so the disaster went on increasing its circle, un- causes 
~ aon community felt it, in a greater or less aijstress 

6. The banks now stopped specie payments. 

Those where the public funds were deposited, shared 

the common fate, and the questions arose how was Mr. Van 
the government to meet its current expenses, and Pi 
what next should be done with the public purse ? a special 
To decide these questions, Mr. Van Buren issued Seek 
his proclamation, convening a special Congress, 

7. In his message, the president recommended a 
mode of keeping the public money, called the “sub- “Sub 
treasury” scheme; which was rejected by Congress. aT 
Treasury notes were ordered to be issued, and other 
measures taken to supply the wants of the govern. Tressury 
ment; but the majority contended, that, as to the 
distresses of the people, the case did not call for the 
interference of government, but for a reformation in 
the individual extravagance which had_ prevailed, 
and a return to the neglected ways of industry. 

8. Among the causes of pecuniary distress, was a 
destructive fire in the city of New York. The mer- adage 
cantile houses, on whom, with the insurance offices, 529 
there fell a loss of $17,000,000, did not generally bags 


fuil at the time; for they were, with commendable 


4, What was the state of pecuniary affairs from 1835 to ’27 ? 
—5. How was it before the crisis? How alter ?—6. How was it 
with the banks? What was done by the president? When did 
Congress meet ?—7. What did Mr. Van Buren recommend in his 
message? «What was his scheme called? Did it succeed? What 
did Congress order? Why did they not attempt some relief to 
the people ?—8. Give an account of the great fire i New York. 
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pt. tv. humanity, sustained by the others. But the prop- 
Pp. mn erty was gone; and though in a measure equalized 
cu. tv. at the time, at length the deficit affected all... . On 
1838. the 13th of August the banks resumed specie pay- 
Aug. 18. ments. 
9. A party had been gradually formed in Canada 
ranadians WHO were opposed to the British government, and 
revolt who loudly demanded independence. Many Amer- 
icans on the northern frontier, regarding their cause 
as that of liberty and human rights, assumed the 
name of patriots, and formed secret associations, for 
the purpose of aiding the insurgents across the line. 
10. In prosecuting this illegal interference in the 
concerns of a foreign power, a party of adventurers 
ARury, took possession of Many Island, in the Niagara 
Island. iver, two miles above the falls, and lying within 
the jurisdiction of Upper Canada.—The president of 
the United States, and the governor of New York, 
both issued proclamations enjoining strict neutrality. 
, 11. A small steamboat, called the .Caroline, was, 
ea however, hired to ply for unlawful purposes, between 
Dec, 00, Navy Island and Schlosser. At evening, a detach- 
Affair of ment of 150 armed men from the Canada side, in 
the Caro- |. “ 
line. five boats, with muffled oars, proceeded to Schlosser, 
drove the men who were on board the Caroline 
ashore, cut her loose from her moorings, and setting 
her on fire, let her float over the falls. A man 
named Durfee was killed, and great excitement pre- 
1840. vailed.... A Bill to establish the sub-treasury scheme, 
indepen- now Called the Independent Treasury, at length 
eee passed; and although it was repealed early in Ty- 
pee ler’s administration, it was afterward re-enacted and 
became popular. 
The 12. The census of 1840, gave as the number of 
census. inhabitants in the United States, 17,068,666.—The 
&. When did the banks resume specie payments #—9. Give an 
account of Canadian affairs as connected with American.—-10. 
What was done at Navy Island? What proclamations were 
issued ?—11. What were the circumstances of the busning of the 


Caroline? What important bill did Congress pass, in June, 18401 
—12. What number of inhabitants were there in 1840? 
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presidency was, by a large majority, bestowed upon P'T-1V. 
Grn. Harrison, whose social and public virtues had P’D. tl. 
been rendered conspicuous by the various official ©” 
stations of a long and useful life. Joun Tyrer, of reel. 
Virginia, was made vice-president. Inaugu- 
13. From the capital, Gen. Harrison went to {er of 
the presidential mansion—where thousands flocked "4 Tyler 
around him with congratulations and proffers of 
service.* He expired just a month from the day of April 4. 
his inauguration. Mr. Tyier, by the Constitution, zon! 
became president. He issued an able and patriotic 


address, and appointed a day of public fasting. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr. Tyler’s administration.—Mobs.—Disturbances in Rhode 
Island.—Anti-Rentism.—Mormonism, &c. 


> 


1. Toe Whig party were opposed to Mr. Van 1844 
Buren’s independent Treasury, and in favor of a , 
National Bank, as a place of deposit for the public National 
revenue. They said it would be more convenient Bark. 
and economical to the government,—that it would Opitions 
facilitate business, and promote prosperity; and that of the 
the attempt to bring back a specie circulation was a “Ms 
dangerous experiment upon the currency. The 
Democratic party, on the other hand, maintained opinion. 
that any connection of the government with banks, of the 
or with the business affairs of individuals, was for- “este 
eign to its purposes, and a fruitful source of bribery Psy. 
and corruption. They believed that the govern. 
ment should keep its own money, operating not 
with paper currency, but with specie. 

* Gen. Harrison was fatally overwhelmed with office-seekers —as shortly 
before his death, be told his friend, Mrs. Peter, of Ohio. 


12. How did the presidential election terminate ?—13. How 
long did President Harrison live to enjoy his new dignity? Who 
was his successor? 

Cuarter V.—1. What were the opinions of the Whig party in 
egard to a National Bank? What on the other hand was main- 


tained by the Democratic party ? 
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rriy. 2. The majority of the voters adopting the views 
Pp. ut of the Whigs, had chosen Messrs. Harrison and Ty- 
cu.v. Jer, with an expectation that they would favor a 
National Bank. General Harrison, aware of this, 
£842. 5 sued March 17th, his proclamation, calling an ex- 
May si. tra session of Congress to convene on the 31st of 
Congress May, to consider “sundry weighty and important 
conver matters, chiefly growing out of the revenue and 
finances of the country.” When this Congress met, 
Mr. Tyler was president. 

Aug.6 8. Congress repealed the Sub-Treasury law on 
rege, 7 the 6th of August. Three days earlier, the House 
of Representatives had pas3ed an act, establishing a 
National Bank. Mr. Tyler, to the deep chagrin of 
Aug. 16, the party which elected him, defeated the measure 
sn cts, by the presidential veto. The mortified Whigs got 
up another scheme for a bank, and passed it through 
Congress under the name of a “ Fiscal Corporation of 
Sept. 9. the United States.” A second time Mr. Tyler de- 
second. feated them by his veto. The able cabinet selected 
by Harrison, had all remained in office up to the 
fabinet period of this second veto, when all resigned, ex- 
except Mr. cept Dante, Wensrer, the seeretary of state. His 
Webster. country needed him in the office; and remaining, he 

found occasion to render her essential service. : 
4, In the unwarrantable stretch of credit which 
(# The bad existed, States over-zealous for internal improve- 
revulsion ment, had participated; and when the revulsion 
ese" came,* some of these found themselves unable, with- 
feats ere OMe direct taxation (to which their too timid rulers 
several Gared not promptly resort), to meet their engage- 
Shen) Tents 5 and the holders of their bonds, many of 
whom were foreigners, could not obtain the interest 
Repudie’ When due. These States were said to have repudi- 
von ated their bonds, and this repudiation for a time 


2. What views were adopted by the majority of the voters? How 
manifested? What was dons by Gen. Harrison? What change 
occurred before the meeting of Congress 3—3. What was done by 
Congress with regard to the Sub-Treasury? With regard to a 
National Bank? Wow were their acts met by Mr. Tyler? What 
occurred immediately after his second veto?—4. Give an account 
of what was called repudiation. 


DANGEROUS TENDENCIES TQ ANARCHY. 


cast disgrace upon the whole nation, With return- 
Ing prosperity, however, nearly all of these States 
restined payment. . 

5. A disagreement between the United States 
and England had long existed in regard to the 
northeastern boundary. Much excitement prevailed 
between the inhabitants of Maine and New. Bruns- 
wick,—regions adjoining the disputed line,—and 
measures were taken on each side, which threatened 

rar, Lorp Asipurton was sent from England, as 
a special envoy, to settle this dispute; and Mr. Web- 
ster, with great diplomatic ability, arranged with 
him the terms of a treaty, by which the important 
question of a northeastern boundary is finally and 
amicably settled, 

6. Dancrrous TENDENCIES TO ANARCITY.—Scri- 
ous riots occurred in the spring of 1844, in Phila- 
delphia. They grew out of a jealousy on the part 
of native American Protestants, that the foreign 
Roman Catholic population intended to gain the con- 


trol of the common-schools, and change the estab-” 


lished order of instruction, especially in regard to 
the use of the Scriptures. Thirty dwelling-honses, a 
convent, and three churches were burned. Four- 
teen persons were killed and forty wounded, These 
disgraceful scenes were renewed on the 7th of June. 
The governor called out 5,000 of the military, 
Years have passed, and these unhappy jealousies 
have subsided. 

7. Rhode Island now became the theatre of an un 
lawful attempt to set aside existing authorities. The 
“ suffrage party,” by whom it was made, did not, how 
ever, regard the matter in this light. They formed, 
though by illegal assemblies, what they considered a 
constitution for the State; and then proceeded to 
elect under it a governor—Mr. Dorr—and members 


'§. On what subject was there a disagreement between the 
United States and Great Britain? How was it settled ?—6. Give 
an ac ount of the riots in Philadelphia, remembering to state the 
times, and the numbers killed in the first and sceand riots.—7, 


Whaés occurred in Rhode Island # 
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et tv fora legislature. Their opponents,—called the “law 
rp cL and order” party,—acting under existing authorities, 
ou ¥ elected State officers, Mr. Kune being made gov- 
ernor, 
8. On the 18th of May, Dorr went with an armed 
force, and took the State arsenal. No lives were 
lost, as his directions to fire on those who opposed 
his progress, were not obeyed. Gov. Kine, mean- 
Ime 2s time, put himself at the head of the military, Sev- 
Dorr at eral persons were arrested, and Dorr fled. He atter- 
ence” wards appeared at Chepachet, with some two or 
1844. three hundred men; but a force being sent by the 
Dorr sent veneral government, they dispersed. Dorr after- 
epithe, wards returned, was tried, convicted of treason, and 
prison. sentenced to the State’s prison. Meantime a new 
(845. constitution was by legal measures adopted. In 
cae 1845 Dorr was released from prison. 
9. An alarming tendency to anarchy has been ex- 
Anti-rent nerienced in the anti-rent disturbances in the State 
disturb- if 
ances Of New York. Under the Dutch government, cer- 
tain settlers had received patents of considerable 
portions of land; of which that of Van Rensselaer 
Ce was the most extensive,—comprehending the greater 
45m.long. part of Albany and Rensselaer counties. These 
#8 Proal) jands were divided into small farms, and leased in 
perpetuity, on low rents, to be paid in a certain 
quantity of wheat, a certain number of fowls, &c. 
In process of time, the tenants began to consider 
these legal conditions as anti-republican,—a relic of 
feudal tyranny. 
10. In the summer of 1844, the anti-rent disturb- 
ances broke out with great violence in the eastern 
1844, towns of Rensselaer, and on the Livingston manor, 
Ant- in Columbia county. Extensive associations were 
icguisea formed by the anti-renters to resist the laws. The 
disguised NE € Ss aws. My 
asindians kept armed and mounted bands disguised as Indians, 


8. Give an account of the illegal proceedings of Mr. Dorr, and . 
his punishment. When was he released from prison?—9. How 
in the State of N. Y. was a tendency to anarchy manifested? Give 
an account of the Dutch patents, with the conaibioes of rent: Ilow 
in process of time had the tenants come to regard these conditions 4 


IOWA AND FLORIDA ADMITTED AS STATES. 3387 
® 
scouring the country ;—and the traveller—as he met P’f-1V. 
them issuing from some dark wood, with their hid- P’D. UL 
eous masks and gaudy calicoes, was required, on “™ 
penalty of insult, to say, ‘‘ Down with the rent.” 1844 

11, These lawless rangers forcibly entered houses, j 
-—took men from their homes, tarred and feathered, 
or otherwise maltreated them. In Rensselaer coun- 
ty, at noonday, a man was killed where about fifty (Smitn 
“Indians” were present,—some of whom were after- gnu) 
wards arraigned, when they swore that they knew 
nothing of the murder. Sometimes 1,000 of these 
disguised anarchists were assembled in one body. 
Similar disturbances occurred in Delaware county. 

At length SrerLn, a deputy-sheriff, was murdered Gteele 
5 cite a killed in 
in the execution of his official duty. Del’ware,} 

12. Meanwhile Stras Wricut was chosen gov- 
ernor of the State. Much does his country owe him 
for the wisdom and firmness of the measures by 
which public order was restored. On the 27th of 
August he proclaimed the county of Delaware in a 1846. 
state of insurrection. Resolute men were made Srnehte 
sheriffs, and competent military aid afforded them, measures 
Leading anti-renters were taken, brought to trial, 
and imprisoned. The murderers of Steele were con- 
demned to death,—but their punishment was commu- 
ted to that of perpetual confinement. The successor eee 
of Mr. Wright, released from the State’s prison the “outrage 
whole number, eighteen, who had been committed Sheldon.) 
for anti-rent offences. Fresh outbreaks followed. 

13. In Congress, March 3d, 1845, an act was 4845 
passed admitting two States into the Union,—Iowa, oe 
its western boundary the river Des Moines,—and lows and 
Frorma, comprising the east and west parts, as de- “°""™ 
fined by the treaty of cession. 

14. Mormonism.—This is the most extraordinary 


10 & 11. What happened in the summer of 1844?—12, What 
is here said of Silas Wright? What was done in regard to sher- 
iff’s? What was done in regard to the leading anti-renters? The 
murderers of Steele? Were they suffered to remain in prison ? 
--13. At what time were two States admitted into the Union, and 


what States ? 


——————_— --—-—~<“~<;; 
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PT. Iv. imposture of the age. Its founder, Josep Samira, 
PD. III. was an obscure, uneducated man, born in 1805, in 
on v- Sharon, Vermont. Under pretence of special reve- 
lation, he produced the stereotype plates of the 

“ Book of Mormon” * by which he persuaded num 

bers, that he was the inspired founder of a new re: 
ligion—which was to give to Mormons the same pre- 
eminence over all other people, as the Jews had over 

the Gentiles. Mormonism gives its followers license 

to commit every crime which may be sanctioned by 

the leading “ prophet ;”—especially does it, by al 

lowing polygamy, degrade and demoralize women. 

15. Yet numbers of both sexes were found to jom 

iss, 204 aid this delusion—throwing their property into 
common stock. On their arrival at the Far West, 

Oct.6. 12 Missouri, the Mormons were charged with vari- 
es ous crimes; among others, an attempt to assassinate 
West. Gov. Boaes; and they were finally expelled the 
State by a military foree commanded by Gen. Atkin- 

son. They then purchased a large tract of land in IL 
linois, on the eastern bank of the Mississippi. There, 
_ on a beautiful slope, they built Mawvoo, and erected 
Nanvooin 4 pompous temple. But murders, robberies, and 
other secret crimes became frequent in their neigh 
borhood. The surrounding people were enraged. 
The Mormon prophet and his brother were seized 
1846 by the State officers, and confined in jail at Car- 
10248, thage. A hundred armed men, in disguise, broke in 
Collect at and murdered them. The Mormons then sold their 
Lake, Possessions at Nauvoo, and in 1846 migrated west- 
ward to the Great Salt Lake. Their settlement, 
1850. containing about 10,000 inhabitants, formed the nu- 


mit, cleus of the Territory of Utah. 


Territory. « The Rey. Mr. Spalding wrote the Bock of Mormon, a8 a work of im- 


agmation, founded on the Old Testament. He died, after having placed the 
manuscript in the hands of a publisher. Srpnry Ricpon, a young printer 
of the office, thus became acquainted with it, and he showed it to Joseph 
Smith; and they two concerted the plan of bringing it out as a new reve 
lation. The plates found were called “ the golden” plates. 


14. Give some account of Mormonism, and its originators. ‘See 
note. )—15. Give a further account of the progress of Marmonism, 


to the building of the temple—to the departure of the Mormons 
to California. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Texas.—Causes of Annexation and the Mexican War. 


1. On account of the discovery of Za Salle, the pr. ty, 

French claimed Zexas to the Rio Grande, as form- pp. ne 
ing a part of Louisiana. The Spaniards of Mexico © 
remonstrated, and sent thither an armed force, but 1685. 
the French had already dispersed. The first effec- 1a Sule 
tual settlement in Texas, was that of San Antonio ‘Texss. 
de Bexar, made by the Spaniards in 1692. But qegea. 
the Mexican authorities seemed not so desirous to Bexar 
occupy this country, as to keep it a desolate waste, — ""** 
that thus an impassable barrier might be maintained 
between them and their Anglo-American neighbors. 
This desire to avoid contact by means of an inter- 
vening desert, was so strongly felt by the Mexicans, 
even in 1847, as to break off negotiations for peace, 
when Gen. Scott was at the gate of-their capital 
with a victorious army. The aversion to the Anglo- 
Americans thus manifested, the Mexicans at first 
derived from their mother-country ; and it may be 
marked as the first and predisposing cause of the 
Mexican war. 

2. After Ferdinand VIL. king of Spain, had, in ggag, 
1810, fallen with the Spanish nation, under the power Mexico 
of Napoleon, the Mexicans revolted. But the people "’"* 
were not united ;—and after the bloody war of eight rete. 
years, called the first revolution, the royalists pre- prevail. 
vailed. Zhe second revolution was begun in 1821, 1825 
by the Mexican general Irursipr. Under him they ~?4. 
threw off the Spanish yoke. But he made himself (iteisshot 
a monarch. The people wished for a republic; and allie) 


Carter VI,—1. On what account did the French claim Texas ? 
How was this claim met by the Spaniards? Describe the first 
effectual settlement made in Texas. How did the Mexicans man- 
ifest aversion to Anglo-Americans, at an early day, and again re- 
eently ? Of what may this aversion be regarded as the first cause ¢ 
~—2. When did the Mexicans revolt against the Spanish govern- 
mient? Give some account of the first revolution—of the second 


—of Iturbide, 
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STEPHEN F. AUSTIN. 


they deposed Iturbide, banished,—and, on his re- 
turn, condemned and executed him. In 1824, a 


federal Constitution was formed under the auspices 


of a new leader, Santa Anna; by which Mexico, 
like our republic, was divided into States, with each, 
a legislature, and over the whole a general govern- 
ment. 

3. In 1803, the United States, in purchasing Lou 
isiana of France, obtained with it a just claim t 
Texas; but in 1820 they ceded it by treaty to Spain 
as a part of Mexico; Florida being then granted by 
that power to the United States. Two years there- 
after, Srepuen F. Austin led a colony from the 
United States to Texas, and made a settlement be- 
tween the rivers Brazos and Colorado. The Spanish 
authorities in Mexico, desirous of defence against 
the destructive incursions of the fierce and hostile 
Comanches, had, contrary to their ordinary policy, 
made laws favoring American immigration; yet on- 
ly under the condition that the immigrants should 
adopt the Catholic religion, and send their children 
to Spanish schools. 

4, Austin’s enterprise being joined by others who, 
like himself, sought to better their fortunes, his col- 
ony soon flourished to such an extent, that it attract- 
ed the attention of the Mexican clergy. They found 
that the law, which required the settlers to make 
oath that they were Catholics, and would establish 
Spanish schools, had been disregarded. They telt 
the utmost alarm ; desiring that those whom they re- 
garded as foreign heretics, should either submit to 
their national laws, and embrace their national re- 
ligion, or be rooted out. Here were sown the seeds 


2. What was done in 1824?—3. When had the United States a 
claim to Texas? How obtained, and how and when was it relin- 
quished? When and by whom led, was the first American colony 
of Texas? Where established? What motives had the Mexicans 
in admitting these settlers, and what conditions did they require 
of them?—4, How did the Mexican clergy find that these eondi- 
tions had been met on the part of the settlers? How did the 
clergy regard them, and what appears to have been their desire 
vespecting them? To what would such feclings naturally lead? 
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of future war; for these supposed heretics were the pr. rv. 

brothers of American citizens, and though expatri- pp, nL 

ated, they were children born of the republic. ONE 
5. Texas, under the Constitution of 1824, was 

united in one State with the neighboring province of aes 

Coahuila. The Spanish Mexicans of this province there wera 

outvoted, and pursued an oppressive policy against #avt 

the Texans. Stephen F. Austin was sent by them Aineri- 

to the city of Mexico to petition against these griev- in ‘Toxas, 

ances, and for the privilege of forming Texas into a 

separate State. The Mexican Congress treated him 

with neglect. He wrote a letter to the Texans ad- 

vising them at all events to proceed in forming a 

separate State government. The party in Texas 

opposed to Austin, sent back his letter to the Mexi- 4 istin 

can authorities,—who made him prisoner as he was _ taken 

returning,—sent him back to Mexico, and threw him (rsa 

into a dungeon. - tillo.) 
6. Meanwhile, Santa Anna subverted the Consti- 

tution of 1824, and in the name of liberty, made him- 

self the military tyrant of Mexico. He sent Grn- 

ERAL Cos into Texas, to place the civil rulers there 

in subjection to the military. At this time, Austin 

returned, and was placed at the head of a central Texan 

committee of safety. Appeals were made through “tion 

the press to the Texan people, and arrangements set begins. 

on foot to raise men and money. Adventurers from 

the American States came to their aid. The object 

of the Texans at this time, was to join a Mexican 

party now in arms against the military usurpation 

of Santa Anna, and thus to maintain the Constitu- 

tion of 1824. Osea 
7. Mexican forces had been sent to Gonzalez to gonza- 


demand a field-piece. The Texans attacked andy Z*7. 
7 000, 


5. With what Mexican province was Texas united, and how 7ex. 500. 

treated? For what was Austin sent to Mexico? How was he 
there treated, and what course did he pursue? Why was Austin 
thrown intd a dungeon?—6. What, in the mean time, was the 
course of Santa Anna with respect to the constitution of 1824, and 
with regard to the Texans? What measures indicating resistance 
were taken by the Texans? What was now their object?—? 
Where was the first blood shed ? 


342 TEXAN INDEPENDENCE. 


Ba Hiad _ drove them from the ground with loss, Santa Anna 
Pp ut had now caused the ‘fortresses of Goliad and the 
cu. vt. Alamo, or citadel of Bexar, to be strongly fortified, 
the latter being the headquarters of General Cos, 
Sage The Texans, on the 8th of October, took Goliad 
iw. With valuable munitions, On the 28th, they ob- 
tained a victory near Bexar.—Texan delegates, No- 
vember 22d, met in convention at St. Felipe, and 
Wire established a provisional government. On the 11th 
visional of December, their forces under GENERAL BuRLE- 
of Welipe. son, took, afters bloody siege and a violent strug- 
gle, the strong fortress of the Alamo and the city 
of Bexar ; General Cos and his army were made 
prisoners, ‘and not a Mexican in arms remained. 
But Santa Anna, ever active and alert, was gather- 
ing his forces, and in February, 1836, was approach- 

ing with 8,000 men. 

8. Unhappily, divisions prevailed in the Texan 
counsels, while the small and insufficient garrison of 
the Alamo was attacked by this powerful army ; 

1836. headed by a man, who added to the smoothness of 

March 6 the tiger, his fierceness and cruelty. Travis, who 

of the commanded, had only 150 men, They fought all 

ALAMO one bloody night, until he fell with all the garrison 

k. 150. but seven;—and they were slain, while crying for 
quarter! 

9. Meantime, a Texan convention had assembled 
at Washington, on the Brazos, which, on the 2d of 

March 2. March, DECLARED INDEPENDENCE, They had de- 


Texans 5 e ° : 
declare in- sired, oad the delegates, to unite with their Mexi- 


depend oaal brethren, i in support of the Constitution of 1824, 
but in vain. Now appealing to the world ‘for the 
necessities of their condition, they declared them- 
selves an INDEPENDENT Rervuriic, and committed 
their cause to the Supreme Answer or Nations. 

0, CoroneL Fannina commanded at Goliad, 
He had besought the Texan authorities to reinforce 


7. Give some account of the battle of Gonzalez. What wasd:me 
by the Texans under Burleson?—8. Give some account of the 


massacre of the Alamo.—9. Of the Texan declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 
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lum; and he had been directed by them to abandon P’r. rv. 
his. post, and save his garrison by retreat.* This he pp. nL 
had attempted to do; but the Mexicans, by their <™ 
superior force, overpowered him. He surrendered 18236 
on condition that he and his men should be treated ~~""”" 
as prisoners of war. Santa Anna ordered their exe- 
cution; and four hundred unarmed and unresisting 
men, unsuspicious of harm, were drawn out. One March 97 
of the fated soldiers exclaimed, “‘ They are going to ams ie 
shoot us; let us turn and not be shot in the back.” gozrap 
In another instant the fire was given, and the pris- {")i 
oners fell dead. Fanning was shot the next day ;— 
and his body denied a burial. These men were 
American-born. Fanning had been an officer in the 
army of the United States. American hate and 
sympathy kindled as the shocking massacre was 
told. Annexation followed in time, and the Mexi- 
can war. 

11. On the 21st of April, the main Texan army, 
under GenrraL Houston, met the Mexicans, who 
were double their number, near the San Jacinto. apriten. 
Furiously the Texans rushed to battle with the ery, ‘40.94 
“Remember the Alamo!” They fought at less than Mex. force 
halfrifle distance, and in less than half an hour ps. 
wholly routed the Mexicans; killing and wounding ee 
a number greater than the whole Texan force. w. 20g 
Among the prisoners taken after the battle, was, 7¢x b 
Santa Anna himself. As supreme ruler of Mexico, ~~ ~ 
he, by a treaty, acknowledged their independence, 
and allowed their western boundary to be the Rio 
Grande. This treaty was, after his return, disa- 
vowed by Mexico,—and by Santa Anna himself, on 
the plea that it was made while he was a prisoner, 

* Of this fact the writer was, in conversation, informed by Gen. Houston, 


Fanning had marched out of the fortress, met, and contended with the 
Mexicans, was taken and carried back, so that the massacre was at Goliad. 


10. Of the massacre of Goliad. Who were the men massacred 
nt Goliad, and with what feelings was their slaughter heard of in 
America? What followed ?—11. Give some account of the hattle 
of San Jacinto. What treaty did Santa Anna make with the 


Texans? How was it observed? 


844 TEXANS INVADE MEXICO. 


PTV. 12, Although the United States, England, and 
P’p.UL other powers acknowledged the independence of 
Yr Texas; yet Mexico, through all her changes of 
a837, Tulers ever claimed the country, and occasionally 
March3, Sent troops to renew the war by predatory excur- 
Unite” sious,—The Texans, in 1841, sent under McLxop, a 
recogitze party of 8300, who were mostly Americans, to take 
Bone possession of Santa £%, the capital of New Mexico, 
dence. that city lying on the eastern side of the Rio Grande, 
These were made prisoners by the Mexicans, and 
treated with great cruelty. 

13. GenERAL WOLL, sent by Santa Anna to in- 
vade Texas, took Bexar. A Texan army, having 
driven him back, were full of zeal to carry the war 
into Mexico. A party of 800 crossed the Rio 

erent Grande, and proceeding to Mier, they attacked it ; 
atten’ jn Aud although opposed by five times their force, they 
Mier. fought their way into the heart of the place, killed 
and wounded double their whole number, when, ‘al- 
though they had lost only 35 men, they capitulated.* 

These prisoners were treated with great severity. 

14. ‘Texas early made application to.be received 
into the American Union. General Jackson object- 
ed, and afterwards Mr. Van Buren,—on the ground 
of existing peaceful relations with Mexico, and the 

1844. unsettled boundary of Texas. Mr. Tyler, by the in- 
fluence of Mr. Calhoun, secretary of state, brought 
ts forward the proposition, It was lost in Congress, 
oe Folly But the mass of the American papers were in favor 
Vice-P., Of Annexation. The Whig candidates for president 
G. M. Dal and vice-president, were Henry Clay and Theodore 
a Frelinghuysen, who were opposed te immediate an- 
* They were, says Generai Green, in his Journal of the Expedition, be- . 
trayed into the surrender by Fisher, their leader, who had lost his mind by 


agunshot wound. Green says this party of 300, killed and wounded 800 of 
the Mexicans at Mier. 


12. Who acknowledged the Texan independence, and who did 
aot? Give some account of the attempt to take Santa Fé,—13. 
The attempt of the Texans on Mier.-14. Give a history of the 
Aunexation of Texas, to the close of the presidential election, 


How is it manifested by this account that the people were in favor 
of annexation ? 
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nexation ; and the Democratic were, James K, Pork, Pr. rv. 
and Gzorce M. Datuas, who were pledged in its pp. nL 
favor. The latter were elected; and on the 4th of © = 
March, 1845, they were duly inangurated. 1845. 

15. On the 28th of February—after the election orcs & 
and before the inauguration—Congress passed the rated, 
joint resolution to annex Texas. By this act, addi- +. 
tional new States, not exceeding four, may Berane 
formed from this Territory with slavery, if south of ering 
lat. 364, but if north, without. The Mexican min- es 
ister at Washington, Senor Atmontr, who had be- (March 1. 
fore announced that Mexico would declare war if Wreeiver 
’ Texas were annexed, now gave notice, that since ident’s 
America had consummated “the most unjust act tay 
recorded in history,” negotiations were at an end, 

16. Mexico had been to the Americans an unjust 
and injurious neighbor. Such had been the unre- 
dressed wrongs of person and property, to which 
American citizens had been subjected in Mexico, 
that had she not been a weaker nation and a sister 
republic, war would have resulted during Jackson’s 
administration. Mr. Van Buren recommended 
measures leading to war ;—when the Mexicans ne- Madi toda 
gotiated ; and in 1839 a treaty was made, by which ‘Treaty. 
they agreed to pay large indemnities to American 
sufferers. This treaty was modified in 1843, but its ane 
stipulations the Mexican government had mostly modified. 
failed to observe. 

17. The assent of Texas, by which she became a ting 
part of the American Union, was expressed in the Zezanon 
ordinance of July 5, 1845. Two days thereafter, Be tg 


ANNe@xas 
tion. 


14. Are presidents of the United States elected the same year 
in which they are inaugirated—Mr. Polk for example {—15. 
Whien did Congress pass the joint resolution to annex Texas? 
What condition was there respecting new States? What had pre- 
viously been announced as the determination of Mexico’in case 
the United States annexed Texas? What announcement was now 
made by the Mexican minister ?—16. What had been the course 
of’ Mexico towards American citizens? What hindered war during 
Jackson’s administration? What was done during Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s administration respecting a treaty ?—17. When did Texas 
by ber own ordinance actually become a part of the American 


nion ? 
15% 
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PT. IV, request was dispatched to President Polk to send an 
Pp. ut armed force to protect Texas against the threatened 
o# VE inyasion of Mexico. The administration judiciously 
chose, as commander of the forves to be sent, Cox, 
eater “Zacwary Taytor. Onthe 30th of July, he was or- 
(Heis dered by the war department to move as near the tio 
form | Grande as prudence would dictate, He took post at 
brigadier.) Corpus Christi, A Mexican force, in the mean time, 
had collected on the western bank of the Rie 
Grande, near Matamoras. 

18. The ancient aversion of the Mexicans had 
been, by the annexation, wrought into jealousy and 
fierce revenge; and he who most vilified the Amer- 
icans, and the loudest blustered for war, was most 
the popular favorite; and such was Parepes, by 
whose party, Herrera, the president, and a wise 
patriot, was denounced as a traitor for suspected 
intercourse with the foes of the nation. 

19. Treaty wirn Curna.—In 1845, the United 

Jan. 16 States senate ratified a treaty with China, which 

Chinese had there been negotiated between Mr. Cusurne, 

Treaty. the American envoy extraordinary, and the com- 
missioner of the Chinese Emperor. 

20. Orrcon.—England and America both claim- 
ed the extensive country north of the Columbia 
river, to the Russian settlements. Columbia river 

en ?- and its vicinity, belongs to the Americans by right 
Grey, sail of the discovery made in 1792, by Caprain Grey of 
Ovfumbis, Boston, and by the explorations made by Lewis 
ae to and CLARK, in the employ of the American govern- 
e river mpc 
thename Ment, made in the years 1804-5. Joun Jacos As- 
ts Tor, of New York, founded Astoria, at the mouth 
of the Columbia river, in 1811. The first house on 
its waters, was, however, established on Lewis river, 
by the Missouri Fur Company, in 1808. 


17. What was done two days thereafter? Who was chosen to 
command the military defenders of Texas? What orders did ne 
receive, and what do¢—18. How did the aversion of the Mexicans 
now manifest itself?—19. ‘Give an account of the Chinese treaty. 
—20. What part of Oregon was in dispute, and with whom? On 
what was the American claim to the Columbia river and its valley 
founded? What were the first settlements in Oregon ? 
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21. The difficulty with England became so seri- pr ty, 


ous as to threaten war. It was, however, COMpro- Pp, 171 


4G. 
18. 


line of lat. 49 deg.; but gives to the British the of Wash- 
whole of Vancouver’s Island, and a right to the 'S!™ 


joint navigation of the Columbia river. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
Mexican War.—Army of Occupation. 


1. Gry, Taytor was ordered by the secretary of 
war, Jan. 13, 1846, to take post at the mouth of the Rio Effect of 
Grande. The effect of the order was to precipitate the gon "ng. 
collision of arms. Gen. Taylor accordingly moved _Jer te 
from Corpus Christi on the 8th of March. On the Grande. 
25th, the army reached Point Isabel, which, from the 
nature of the coast, he must make the depot for his 
stores. Leaving them with 450 men under Masor *rch 28 
Munnror, he advanced, and took post at the mouth Taylor 
of the Rio Grande, opposite to Matamoras. Bat- Gppusite 
teries were erected by the Mexicans, pointing at his Matamo- 
camp. This he intrenched, and immediately com- : 
menced a fort, whose guns threatened the heart of 
the city. Yet Gen. Taylor was strictly courteous to (April 10. 
all. He had come, in peace, he said, to protect ol, Cross 
Texas, not to invade Mexico; but if attacked, he | from 


the camp 


should know how to defend himself. alonoaaiet 
2. This attack he had hourly reason to expect. bea 


Paredes had put in requisition the best troops of can ran- 
Mexico, headed by her ablest generals, and they che) 


21. How was the difficulty with England settled ? 

Cuaptur VII.—1. What order did Gen. Taylor receive? What 
was its effect? Give an account of Gen. Taylor’s march from the 
mouth of the Nueces to that of the Rio Grande. What was here 
done by the Mexicans ard the Americans? What was Gen. Tay- 
jor’s course of conduct # 
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pT. tv. were gathering towards the Rio Grande. On both 
Pp ut sides of the river, all was warlike action 3—here, 
on. vi. mounting or relieving guards,—and there, planting 
artillery. Grn, Arista now arrived, and took the 
1846. oommand at Matamoras. Zhe Mexican govern- 
Apri os, ment made a formal. declaration of war on the 23d 
Mostilities of May. On the 24th, Carr. TnornTon with sixty- 
mence by three dragoons was sent by Gen. Taylor a few 
Thorn miles up the river to reconnoitre. They fell into an 
capture. ambuscade, and, finding themselves surrounded by 
Av 1. * a far superior force, they attempted to retreat, cut- 
ting their way; but they were obliged to surrender, 

with the loss of 16 killed and wounded. 
3. The American Congress and people were as- 
Aston- tonished and agitated, when Gen. Taylor’s account 
arse of this first bloodshed was received. Their army 
anxiety. wag surrounded and in danger, from the soldiers 
who had committed the massacres of Goliad and the 
May 11. Alamo! A kind of monomania pervaded the na- 
Presi-. tion. The President announced to Congress that 
dente the Mexicans had “invaded our territory, and shed 
message. the blood of our citizens upon our own soil,” Con- 
may 13, 2TO88 responded, that “war existed by the act. of 
act of Mexico,” and in two days passed a law authorizing 
Vone 50,000 volunteers to be raised for twelve months; 
men and and appropriating, towards the carrying on of the 
money. war, ten millions of dollars. Thus were the means 

at once provided. 

4. Declared war being upon the hands of the Ex- 
ace al ecutive, the plan for its prosecution and results ap- 
utive. pears to have been,—to take for indemnity and as a 
permanent acquisition, that part of the Mexican ter- 
ritory lying between the Old United States and the 
Pacific; and so to carry the war into the more vital 


and richer parts of Mexico, that the people would 


2. What was now the aspect of things in regard to war? How 
did hostilities actually commence? When did the Mexicans de- 
clare war ?—3. How was news of the breaking out of the war re- 
ceived in America? and what was dohe by the President and by 


Congress ¢?—4. What was the general plan of the American Exec- 
utive ? " 
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be willing to receive peace and some needful funds, p'r. rv. 
though at the sacrifice of this territory, and the re- pp. 11. 
linquishment of Texas to the Rio Grande. Cte Vas 

5. The American Executive,* aided by the head 
of the war department, and by General Scott, now ae ee 
sketched out, in two days’ time, a plan of a cam- 2416. 
paign, exceeding, in the vastness of the spaces over Polk bad 
which it swept by sea and land, any thing of the "adviser 
kind known in history. Vessels were to pass round Benton, 
Cape Horn to the coast of California, to aid those aenn? to 
already there, in conquering that country. An conduct 
“ Army of the West” was to be assembled at Fort mee 
Leavenworth to take New Mexico, and then pro- Gener 
ceed westward: to the Pacific, to co-operate with nomina- 
the fleet. An“ Army of the Centre,” to be col- (Une 
lected from different and distant parts of the Union, Senate re 
was to rendezvous at San Antonio de Bexar, and éoaneta) 
thence to invade Coahuila and Chihuahua. These 
armies were mostly to be created from the raw ma- 
terial. The existing regular force of the United 
States, officers and men, did not exceed 9,000. 

6. Gen. Taylor, whose force was called the 
* Army of Occupation,” now received intelligence by 
Capt. WALKER, that a large Mexican force in his rear, 
was interposed between him and his stores at Point 
Isabel. Walker had there been stationed by Major 
Munroe, to keep open the communication; and he 
had fought fifteen minutes with his one company o 
Texan rangers (armed with revolving pistols), with April 28. 
1,500 Mexican cavalry,—killed thirty, and escaped ; he ee 
and subsequently he had found his way with six Mex lk 
men through the Mexican army to bring this in- re 3 
formation. 

7. Leaving his camp at Matamoras, with a gar- May 1. 
rison in command of the trusty veteran, Masor Tylor 


Brown, Taylor marched with the main army, and Isabel 


5. What military operations were now sketched out? What is 
in the side-note concerning Senator Benton?—6. What was now 
received by Gen. Taylor? What was the first battle of the war in 
which Mexican blood was shed?—7. What was now done hy 
General Taylor? 
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Pr. Iv. reached Point Isabel unmolested. The Mexicans at 
Pp. 11. Matamoras attacked the camp with their batteries, 
ou. VIL and Major Brown opened his guns upon the city. 
sag, Lhe firing was anxiously heard by Taylor, and a 
May 7to9, messenger for aid reached him from Major Brown. 
Canno™ The garrison at Point Isabel being reinforced hy 
Fort 500 men, supplied by CommoporE Conner from 
Brow. the navy, Gen. Taylor announced to the war de- 
ih, partment, “I shall march this day with the main 
Eons body of the army, to open a communication with 
Isabel. Major Brown, and throw forward supplies of ord- 
nance and provision. If the enemy opposes my 
march, in whatever force, I shall fight him.” 

8. The same evening he marched. The next day 
at noon he came in full sight of the Mexican army, 
drawn up in order of battle, and extending a mile 

May 6 across his way. Taylor halted his men,—bade them 

ALTO. refresh themselves at the pools—then formed his 

Mewio line. The Mexicans, although with choice of the 

cae ene ground, and more than double numbers, were forced, 

and w.400, 2tter five hours, to yield to the Americans the vic- 

resi tory of Palo Alto. Masor Rinecotp was here 
~~ mortally wounded. 

9. At two o’clock the next day the army resumed 

May 9. its march, Having advanced about three miles, the 
RESACA Mexicans were discovered, skilfully posted, with ar- 
PALMA. tillery, at Resaca de la Palma. At four o'clock 

6000. the Americans came up. The field was fiercely 
Be Rea contested. It was here, that Carr. May, with his 
600. dragoons, rode up to a Mexican battery, cut down 

Am.l-K the men, and took Gen. La Vea, as he was apply- 
= ing a match to one of the guns. The Mexicans 

were wholly routed. Their camp, its stores, equi- 
page, and Gen. Arista’s private papers, fell into the 
hands of the Americans. The arrival at the camp 


7. What cannonade was heard by him at Point Isabel? What 
determination did he announce ?—8. Give an account of the bat- 
tle of Palo Alto, the numbers engaged, loss, &c.; see side-note. 
Shad the direction is, Give an account of a battle, let the side-notes 

studied as well as the text.)—-9. Give an account of the battle of 
Resaca de la Palma. What had occurred at the camp? 
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of Taylor and his victorious army, carried joy to the pyr. tv. 
wearied combatants, But the commander of the pp. nm 
fort had been killed. Gen. Taylor named the place © 

where he fought and fell, Fort Brown. 

10. Great were the rejoicings and illuminations in Rete: 
the United States, for the victories of the Rio Grande. 
The Mexican army now deserted Matamoras, and 44,7 1 
the civil authorities suffered the Americans to take "Taylor 
quiet possession, Everywhere the young men of “Spin” 
America were now ready, nay in haste, to go moras 
forth to defend their brethren, fight the Mexicans, 
and push for the “ Halls of the Montezumas.” * Gen. Se oes 
Taylor was embarrassed and delayed by the ill-pro- (Tylor 
vided numbers who came. The towns on the lower by the 
Rio Grande were taken and occupied by the Ameri- Pos of 
cans. Camargo, made the depot of provisions and ished 
stores, was garrisoned with 2,000 men under GEN. teers) 
PaTTERSON, 

11. The army being now 6,000 strong, its first di- 
vision, under Gren, Worru, marched for the interior 
on the 20th of August. Gen. Taylor, with the rear 
column, soon followed. On the 5th of September, A se 
the several divisions were concentrated at Marin, at Marin 
Moving on, they encamped on the 9th, at Walnut eee 
Springs, three miles from the city of Monterey, a Springs 
stronghold which they must capture, Here, on the 
south and west toweyed the high peaks of the Si- 
erra Madre, while before them stood the walls of 
Monterey, bristling with cannon and surrounded by 
fortresses, Around them was an unknown region— 
an invaded country, with thousands of embittered 
foes. Most of their troops were untried volunteers, 

But their officers, mostly educated at West Point, 
had no superiors. Especially had they a commander, 


* Proscott’s very popular history, “The Conquest of Mexico,” had just 
appeared; and it had no little influence in producing this enthusiasin. 


10. What effect in the U.S. had tho victories of the Rio 
G@rando? What occurred at Matamoras? What effect on Taylor’s 
movements had the too great accession of ill-provided numbers? 
—I1. Give an account of the movements of the army until reach- 
ing Walnut Springs. What now was its position? 
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pr.ty. cool and deliberate,—judicious to plan, and encr- 
, etic to act. 

‘on vi. 12. He perceived towards the southwest, that 

the mountains were cleft by the small stream of the 

1846. con Juan, along which was the road from Saltillo to 

Monterey. He thought if a new way could be 

set. 90, made by which the Saltillo road could be reached, 

Worth the enemy’s line of supplies would be cut, and prob- 

ae ably less formidable defences intervene. The skill 

@ist. A of the American engineers, under Capr. MANSFIELD, 


“Mex. L, found out such a way; and Gen. Worth being se- 
Col May lected for the important service, led a column ot 
distin- 650 men on the 20th and 21st, by a difficult detour 
suished) yound to the Saltillo road. 
(Forts 18. This road being gained, two batteries on a 
eta hill were taken, and their guns turned on the third 
Soldado and principal battery, called the Dishop’s Palace, 
carried) situated on the steep hill Zndependence. After hav- 
Sept. 22. ing with hardship and loss taken this battery, and 
A.M.’ turned it against the city, the war-worn troops— 
Bsio?’s now three days from the camp, theit numbers thin- 
stormed. ned by death, stood close upon the rear of Monterey. 
14, Meantime, Taylor had sought to direct the 
attention of the enemy from this, his real point .of 
Sept ee attack, by making a feigned one in front. But so 
neni fiercely was this movement conducted by Gun. 
font, Burien and Gen. Quirman, that the city was en- 
tered, though with great sacrifice of life. On the 
morning of the 23d, the defences of the opposite 
side were carried by Gen. Worth. 
15. The Mexican general, Aupupra, came with a 
flag to propose capitulation and an armistice, on 
(“Santa the ground that peace might shortly be expected,— 
Ee ae Paredes being displaced, and Gen. Santa Anna now 
dated Mayin power. General Taylor knew that.in conse- 
%, 1844) quence of President Polk’s hope of that wily Mexi- - 
Seas ao vai 


12. What plan was formed for approaching Monterey in rear? 
Who led the detachment?—13. Give an account of the move- 
ments of Worth’s party until it reached the rear of Monterey.— 14, 


Of those of Quitman and Butler.—15, On what ground did Gen 
Ampudia pronose ar. =rmistice ? 


% 
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can’s favorable disposition, he had given an order to pt. ry. 
the fleet, which Com. Conner obeying, Santa Anna pp iL 
had passed unmolested on his return from Cuba, NERS 
16. Gen. Taylor had not men sufficient to guard 

the Mexican soldiers, if he kept them as prisoners; SAG: 
and his own unsupplied army needed all the pro- 
visions to be found in Monterey; and he wished to 
spare, especially “non-combatants.” With the ad- gait o9 
vice of his officers, he therefore agreed to an armis- ° 
tice of eight weeks, on condition of the approval of 
the American government. This, on correspondence, tts rejec- 
was withheld; and the war, after six weeks, was ,tion by 
renewed, 


armistice 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Army of the Centre.—Gen. Wool’s march.—Battle of Buena Vista, 


1. To Gren. Woo1 the administration confided 
the principal share in mustering and preparing the 
volunteers. His orders, dated May 29th, he re- May 29. 
ceived at Troy ;—left immediately for Washington, f°, 
—from thence moved through the States of Ohio, orders. 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missis- as 
sippi;—meeting the enlisted volunteers at desig- "Tux 
nated places of rendezvous, and inspecting and ad- weeks 
mitting them, if suitable men, into the army, These mites tra 
distances were accomplished, and twelve and a half vey, 
regiments (two of cavalry), making about 12,000 men 
men, were inspected, mustered into the service, and 
sent to their destined places, by the 16th of July. 

2. About 9,000 of these recruits went to the Rio Aus 1 
Grande, to reinforce the army of Gen. Taylor. atLa Vaca 
Those to form the “ Army of the Centre” went by eee 


different routes to rendezvous at Bexar ;—some go- Bay). 


15. What did Taylor know of Mr, Polk’s course in regard to 
ganta Anna?—16. What farther do you learn concerning the 


armistice of Monterey ? rf 
Cnapter VIII.—1. Give an account of Gen, Wool’s movements 


‘in mustering volunteers.—2. How many of these went to Gen, 
Taylor? Where were those for the Army of the Centre to rendez- 
vous, and by what routes? 


3b4 GEN. WOOL’S MARCH. 


pT. ty. ing the far circuit of Little Rock, in Arkansas, and 
Pp. mL some by the Gulf through La Vaca. At Bexar be- 
on. vut oan that drill and strict discipline of the volunteers, 
1846. which made Gen. Wool’s corps, whether resting or 
Gen, moving, a camp of instruction; and which, together 
ateeipline with his great care that every article necessary to 
(anp-pu- health and efficiency, should always be prepared and 
Me anteready, gave to it the praise of being “a model army.” 
thetime). 3, Gen. Wool’s destination was Chihuahua. His 
Gen. Wool 22Ce AMounting to 500 regulars and 2,440 volun- 
eaves. teers, crossed the Rio Grande at Presidio, on a fly- 
besar~ ing bridge prepared for the purpose. From this 
R.G.at fertile spot they marched westward 26 miles, to 
Presidic. Wayq, over a dead level,—without finding a drop 
of water or a human habitation. The troops, in 
crossing the Sierras of San José and Santa Rosa, 
encountered steep rocky ascents and deep mountain 
gorges; and often before their 300 heavy-laden 
wagons could pass, roads must be repaired or made, 
Sometimes, as the army appeared, the ignorant peo- 
ple of the country, taken by surprise, believed that 
the robber bands of Mexico were upon them. The 
shrieking women would run from their houses, and 
embrace the crosses by the wayside,—probably 
where some friend had been killed, whose fate they 
expected to share. 
oti 4 But Gen. Wool protected the quiet and the 
at Mon- Weak against the lawless and the strong; and as he 
clove passed on through San Fernando and Santa Rosa 
(Troops tO Monclova, his advance was heralded as that ofa 
ander friend. He there peacefully unfurled the American 
ing the ar-flag over the government-house of the province. 
mistice; At Monclova, Gen. Taylor communicated to him 


they are 


always the capture and armistice of Monterey. 
ee’ 5. Onthe 25th of November, Gen. Wool marched 
the cities upon Parras ; Gen. Taylor having advised him to 
lages). 


2. What gave to Gen. Wool’s corps the eredit of being a 
“model army ?’—3. Describe the army’s march.—4. To whom 
did Gen. Wool afford protection? How was his advaree regarded. 
by the well-informed Mexicans? What did he learn at Monclova? 
—5. Why did he march to Parras ? 
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establish a post in that fertile region and collect pvr. rv. 
provisions, of which his army were in need, and pp. ur 
which the country about Monterey could not sup- oF vit 
ply. At Parras, Gen. Wool was received with all 13246. 
the courtesy dae to a distinguished guest. The nov. 8 ts 


strictness of his discipline was not only improving eens 
his army, but, by imparting the new feeling of se- from 
curity to a people, so long the victims of anarchy, Madera 
he was winning their affections, and giving them de- 

sires for a better government. Stores came in 
abundantly, and the necessities of the two armies 

ere fully supplied. 

In the mean time Gen. Taylor had proceeded eyoy, 14 
to iVaetonts, the capital of Tamaulipas, expecting to Tampico 
co-operate with Gen, Patterson and a naval force in Beri 
the reduction of Tampico. But that place had sur- pres 
rendered to Commodore Conner on the 14th of No- the cour- 
vember. Gen. Butler was left in command at Mon- 2442" 
terey. Saltillo, the capital of Coahuila, of which Mrs. 
the Americans had taken peaceable possession on ein 


the 17th, was garrisoned and commanded by Gen, the Am. 
consul.) 


Worth. 

7. The changeful Mexicans, having now displaced 
Paredes, and given full power to SANTA ANNA, he 
had concentrated a force of 22,000 at San Luis Po- 
tost. Gen. Worth, 60 miles in advance of Monte- 
rey, and 200 from Taylor at Victoria, now, received 
the startling intelligence that this army was immedi- Dee. 11. 
ately to be brought « down upon him ;—he having but ae eed 
900 men, He sent a rapid express, entreating Woo cee 
to hasten to his aid with his whole force. In two Gen. Wool 
hours Gen. Wool was in motion, only fourteen of his ae 
soldiers being unable to march. Such was the grat- his rapid 
itude of the protected people, that the ladies of Par- Were 
ras came forward and voluntarily took these sick 


soldiers to their houses. In four days the army 


5. What was the effect of his discipline ?—G. Give an account of 
the arrangements detailed in paragraph 6th.—7. What do you now 
learn of Santa Anna? What alarmed Gen. Worth, and what ex- 
press did he send? What was done by Gen. Wool? What remark~ 
able proof of gratitude did he receive from the ladies of Parras 4 
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Prtv, marched 120 miles, to Agua Nueva, twenty-one 
PD. IL Miles in advance of Saltillo. 
“exvm. = og, Gen. Taylor, while at Victoria, learned that 
the city of Mexie o was to be approached by Vera 
ES46. Cruz: and that Gen. Scott, appointed to conduet 
soest a this invasion, would, as his senior, supersede him in 
Taylor. the Mexican command; and it was from the forces 
of Taylor and Wool, that Scott’s army was, by the 
yee direction of the war department, mainly to be 
= ro drawn ;--they, “to stand on the defensive, till more 
Saeed ercould be sent by government.” Whatever might 
mcr have been their “feelings, the two generals obeyed 
the order; and promptly detached many of their 
best officers—Worth among the rest—with the 
greater part of their regular {troops and volunteers. 
Yet, with the remainder, they met and bore back 
the ds anger which then threatened them—the shock 
of the most formidable army which Mexico had 
ever sent to the field, 
9. Gen. Taylor, in order to prepare for the com- 
1847. ing crisis, left a small garrison at Monterey, and 
im advanced south with about 300 men to the camp of 
Santa 
Anns ap- Wool, at Agua Nueva. Their whole force, officers 
Prosches and men, was 4,690, and Santa Anna was approach- 
Great ine NG With more than four times that number—be- 
equity sides 3,000 regular cavalry under Gen. Mixon, and | 
efferes 1900 under GEN. Urrea, sent in advance, to turn 
the American position, destroy their stores, and cut 
off their retreat. 
10. The army remained encamped at Agua Nueva 
Santa Until the afternoon of the 21st of February; when, 
Anns Santa Anna being now near, the camp at Agua 
deceived, ., 
iscrawn Nueva was broken up; and Santa Anna, believing 
~ae, that his foes were flying in dismay, eagerly pur sued, 
till he was drawn to the mountain-gorge of Angos- 


7. What march was made by Gen. Wool ?—8. What disagree- 
able intelligence was received by Taylor? What was his conduct ? 
Was Gen. Wool affected by the government order # What did the 
two generals effect with the remainder of their force ?--9. What 
Was now the position and force of the Mexican and American 
were 10. Y hat occurred on the afternoon of the 2lst of Feb- 
ruary 


. 
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tura, previously chosen by Gen. Wool, as the place pr. rv. 

for the battle. He was left by Taylor the active Pp. mL 

commander a ube Vista; while, anxious for his @ V2 

stores menaced by Minon, Taylor himself went 

Saltillo. A ages i 1847. 
.11. On the morning of the 22d, Gen. Wool drew 

up the army for battle. The gorge was the key of rep. 99, 

the position. Here was placed Capt. Washington’s Pe 

battery. THis WAS THE BIRTHDAY OF THE GREAT Mesos 

Wasuineton, and the battle-cry was to be, “The iy, 

memory of Washington!” From their positions the 

troops looked out through the gorge to the south, 

and beheld, issuing from clouds of dust, the long 

array of the Mexican host,—glittering with bur- 

nished arms, and gorgeous with many-colored dra- 

peries. 

12. About noon the Mexicans pushed forward a 4 jojo, 
party to the heights on the east, or American left. P.M,’ 
At three o’clock began the battle. The Mexicans ae 
made no impression upon the American lines, while Mex, L. k. 
they suffered loss. Night came. The Americansmore than 
remained under arms. Two hours after midnight °°. 
the Mexicans commenced the second day’s attack. w. 4,1 0. 

13. No language can depict the perilous condi- . 
tion of the comparatively few Americans who fought, 
and finally won the long and bloody battle of Buena 
Vista. Some of the volunteers fled in the early part 
of the day, and in endeavoring to rally them, Carr. 
Lrxcoxrn lost his valuable life. Once the Mexicans 
had turned the American left, and in that quarter 
were gaining the field, when they were met and re- 
pelled by Con. Jerrerson Davis, with the unerring ©) Dive 
rifles of the Mississippi volunteers. Repeatedly the Mississip- 
battle had been lost but for the flying-artillery, which ?*"* 
changed rapidly from point to point as it was need- 
ed. Twice Lirur. O’Brien checked masses of the 
enemy with his small battery, remaining in their way w,,y. 
go long that he could only save himself by leaving: ington 

JL. What on the morning of the 22d?—12. What were the 


military operatiovs of the afternoon of that day?—13. Relate 
some of the earlier incidents of the battle of Buena Vista. 


O'Brien, 
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priv. part of his guns. Washington, though repeatedly 
Pp. ut attacked, maintained his position. 
on. vu =. 14, Once Mexican cavalry found their way to the 
rear of the Americans, and attacked their camp; 
ted * but they were repelled. Cox. Yett here lost his life. 
attacked. Then came a moment in which several thousand 
RTC. Mexicans were in danger, when Santa Anna relieved 
na's base them, and changed his batteries for a final assault, 
idling by the vile trick of sending a flag, as if for surren- 
oftruce. der. This last assault was furiously made on the 
American centre, commanded by Taylor in person. 
ast »¢ For a few moments the volunteers were in danger 
pee of being overwhelmed by numbers. CoLoNELs 
“~ VTarpin, Cray, and McKur, were killed. The bat- 
teries of Brace and Suerman arrived, and by 
almost superhuman exertion, they saved the day. 

15. Santa Anna was obliged to draw back his 

vey ewe much diminished forces. The second night came 
FIST ON, Officers and men were on the alert, and horses 

k.andw. 10 harness. The field was strewed with the lifeless 
ow, victims of war. The American surgeons and their 
4,000. assistants administered to the wounded, whether 
4%ec friend or foe; and Mexican women were there, to 
w. 450. soothe the dying, or wail the dead. 

16. At morning the Americans were prepared 
to renew the contest. Outposts, by astonishing 
marches, had reached the camp. MarsHatt, with his 
mounted Kentuckians, and Prentiss with his artil- 

Ariety lery, had travelled from the Pass of Rinconada— 
35 miles of bad road—in one day. At dawn, Gen. 
Wool, abroad to reconnoitre, discovered that the 
enemy were in full retreat. Hastening with the 
news to the tent of Taylor, they embraced and 
wept,—while the glad shouts of victory rang over 
the battle-field. 

17. Santa Anna had promised his army, before 
the battle, the dives and property of their foes, and 


14, Of the later—15. What was the pcsition of things when 
night came on?—16. What preparation had the Americans 
ry to renew the contest? What was discovered at dawn of 

ay ? 
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he had sent, besides regular troops, hordes of ran- P'T. rv. 

cheros, to fill the mountain-passes, so that not an PD iL 

American should escape with his life. By a body © ™ 

of these troops, a wagon train was attacked at Ra- 1847. 

mas, and 45 wagoners killed. On the day of Che can 

battle, Gen. Minon, with 1,800 cavalry, was driven arations (0 

from Saltillo by Carr. Wessrer and those under yon, 

his command, Am.army 
18. The victory of Buena Vista diminished, and 

in a degree discouraged, the Mexican army, while it 

gave animation and impetus to that of the Ameri- 

cans—needtul for them in the difficult enterprise to 

be undertaken by Scott, and it left the Americans 

in quiet possession of the northern provinces of 

Mexico proper. Gen. Taylor returned to receive 

the highest honors of his country. Gen. Wool was 

left in command at Monterey; where he so protect- 

ed the conquered region, that its principal citizens 

desired its annexation to the American Union. 


CHAPS Bical x: 
Army of the West.—Conquest of New Mexico and California. 


1. A FLEET was already on the coast of Califor- 
nia, when the war commenced. Commodore Sloat, 
the commander, was advised by the navy depart- 
ment, that war with Mexico might occur, in which 
case he was, without further notice, to employ his 1846. 
° : July 7. 
fleet for hostile purposes. Having been led to be- Monterey 
lieve that war existed, Com. Sloat took Monterey in Oali- 
on the 7th of July, 1846. On the 8th, San Francisco, taken by 
north of Monterey, was taken by a part of his squad- {om 
ron, acting under the orders of Com. Montgomery. 
2, At Sonoma the American flag had already been 


17. What had Santa Anna promised and prepared to do? 
What oceurred at Ramas? At Saltillo?—18. What is here said 
of Gen. Taylor? Of Gen. Wool? 

Cuarrer 1X.—1. Of what was Com. Sloat advised? What 
plaves in California were taken on the 7th and 8th of July 1846? 
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pv.tv. planted by Cox. Fremont,—who, with 63 men 
Pp. uL had been sent out in 1845 by the government with 
ot the ostensible object of making peaceful exploya- 
tions. Fremont being threatened with destruction 
EtG. by De Casrro, the Spanish commandant, went 
pty, Worth and aroused the American settlers in the neigh- 
andthe borhood of Sonoma, and on the river Sacramento. 
amen" They added to his force, and he swept out the Mex- 
ninus ivan authorities from around the Bay of San Fran- 
ieee cisco and further north, The Ameriean Californi- 
ish gov ans, J uly 5th, declared their independence, aud placed 
Fremont at their head. A few days after, a rumor 
(Called Came that war existed between the United States 
the Bear and Mexico; when the California colors were joy- 
tion, from fully pulled down and the American hoisted... . 
eee § On the 15th of July arrived, in a frigate at Monte- 
rey, CommMoporE Srockxron. Fremont, with his 
battalion, now increased to 160—placed himself un- 
der Stockton’s command, Commodore Sloat leaving 

the station. 

3. Gen. Castro went south to Los Angeles, the 
seat of civil government. Stockton and Fremont, 
with their combined land and naval forces, followed. 

Avs.1%. The Mexicans withdrawing, they took peaceable 
institutes possession ; and Com, Stockton assumed, by procla- 
gov a, Mation, the style of governor. He and Fremont 
Angeles. then going north, a Mexican force under Grn. Fto- 
res retook Los Angeles and the southern towns, 
driving out the American garrisons. Fremont in- 
creased his California battalion to 428, with which 
ae. in December and January he assisted in the final 
the conquest of California. 
geese Army or THE West.—Immediately after the 
‘856. Opening of the war, orders were issued by the Exec- 
i Ke utive for organizing an “ Army of the West,” to be 
ae commanded by Guy, Kearny 3—for the object of 
16 rae taking,—and_ placing under American laws, New 
of ora, 


_ 2%. Give some account of Col. Fremont and his military opera- 
fions in California. Who arrived? What further is said of Fre- 


mout¢—3. What happened at Los Angeles?—4. What was the 
object of the Army of the West? ; 
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Mexico and California. The army began, June 5th, pr rv. 
to appear at the rendezvous, which was Fort Leav- pp. nL 
enworth. Here the volunteers chose their own offi- & ™ 
cers. The men elected by them had entered their 
ranks as privates. DonrpHan was chosen colonel of June 12 
the first Missouri regiment. All were for twenty Poniphes 
days instructed by such of their officers as had been eon 
West Point students; and thus the military arts 
and sciences infused into this celebrated school, by 
Cox. Sytvanus Tuayer and his associates and suc- 
cessors, Were rapidly transfused into the capable 
volunteers of the West. 

5. Gen. Kearny having sent forward his baggage, 
and taken in convoy the annual train of merchants? 736 © 
wagons, now numbering 414 (going to trade at Army 
Santa Fé and Chihuahua), set out with his army on ™“"°™ 
the last of June. They moved south-westerly across Reach the 
the river Kansas and its southern branches,—along Ks. 


the Arkansas to Bent’s Fort; thence south and Ay}? 
southwesterly to Santa Fé. kansas 


6. A great portion of the region moved over, was 
prairie ;—one wide, wild, unmeasured level, or gently 
undulating field ;—sometimes green, as far as the 
eye could reach, with tall, rank grass,—and sometimes ; 

* ~ Prairie 
gay with unnumbered flowers,—perhaps -blushing, scenca, 
far round with the varieties of the prairie rose,—or 
tinged orange with the wild lily; and sometimes 
showing the pale green and delicate white and red 
of the moccasin flower, the “belle of the prairie.” 
Along the Arkansas the troops found great herds of 
buffalo; and cheerily joined the hunt, and enjoyed 
the feast. 

7. But they had many hardships. The ground ,,.. 
was often so soft and spongy that the wagons sunk; June to 
and the strength of the men must be added to that 


4. What occurred with respect to election cf officers and disci- 
Jine, and-where?—5. What is said of a wagon-train which Gen. 
early was to convoy? What course was taken by the army in 
their march to Santa Fé?—G. Describe the prairie scenery, and 
the chief pleasure of the army.—7. What disagreeable scenes had 
they to encounter ? ; 
16 


7 
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priv. of the horses to drag them forth. Again, chasms 
Pp. ur must be filled, and torrents bridged ; and sometimes 
cu. 1x. the volunteers must lie down at night in places in- 
fested with serpents, horned frogs, lizards, and mos- 
fA quitoes. Often they made long marches without 
water, and sometimes with scarcely any food. 
Auz.is, 8. Gen. Kearny having thus marched 900 miles, 
oe peacefully entered the city of Santa Fé, containing 
enters about 2,000 inhabitants. “ He occupied the govern- 
Santa F& os palace, and planted above it, August 18th, the 
Heestep- Standard eagle of Republican America. The day 
lishes civilafter he proclaimed himself governor of New Mex- 
enent, ico. He next required the principal men to swear 
allegiance to the laws and government of the United 
States. 
9. Gen. Kearny having taken possession of New 
Mexico, and organized a government,—it next be- 
Sept. 95, came his duty to proceed to California. He made 
Kearny CuariLEs Bent, civil governor of Santa Fé; and ap- 
sacte 6, pointed Col. Doniphan, as his military successor ; 
with orders, however, that on the arrival of volun- 
teers under Col. Price, Doniphan should leave him 
in command, proceed with his regiment and some 
additional forces to Chihuahua, and there report to 
Gen. Wool. 
hae 10. Proceeding down the Rio Grande, Kearny 
montis Was met by an express from Col. Fremont,* by which 
promoted he learned that California was already conquered. 
‘or mili- : . ’ 
e tary ‘Selecting 100 men as his escort, he ordered the re- 
services) turn of his main force to Santa Fé. Crossing the 
Rio Grande in latitude 33°, he reached the river 
Nov. 9, Gila, at the copper mines, on the 20th of October; 
Kearny and following its course, he arrived at its mouth on 
ant the the 22d of November, in lat. 32°. From this point 
the Gila he kept along, or near the Colorado, forty miles N.; 
thence westerly sixty miles, through an arid desert. 


8. What were some of the circumstances of Gen. Kearny’s tak: 
ing Santa Fé and establishing government?—9. What was Gen, 
Kearny next to do? Whom did he leave to sueeced him? What 
orders did he give ?—10. What information met Gen. Kearyy and 
what was his course of action? Describe the route of Gen. Kearny, 


oe & 
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11. Onthe 2d of December, Gen. Kearny reached rr rv. 

Wamas village, the frontier settlement of California. Pp. 1. 
By capturing a Mexican express, he had learned the ° ™ 
revolt, and had sent to Stockton at St. Diego; by 1846 
whose orders he was met on the 5th by Captain ; 
Gillespie, with thirty-six men. A corps of the 
enemy were near. The next morning the gen- 
eral mounted his little party on the jaded beasts, 
which they had ridden from Santa Fé, 1050 miles, Dee. 6, 
and at day-dawn went forth to San Pascal,—where p24", 
he engaged 160 mounted Californians, The Amer- | Mex. 
icans were victorious;—but these more northern ®F¢? 1% 
troops sold victory at a dearer rate, than the south- 
ern Mexicans. Kearny was twice wounded. Cap- 
TAINS JoHNSON, and Moors, and Lizur. Hammonn, 
were killed ;—indeed, more than half the officers 
were either killed or wounded, -with 19 of the men. 
When the surgeon appeared, the commander di- 
rected, “first dress the wounds of the soldiers ;” 
and then feli,—fainting with exhaustion. Happily, 
his wounds were not dangerous. He reached San 
Diego on the 12th of December. 

12. On the 29th of that month, Com. Stockton ggay, 
and Gen, Kearny, at the head of 500 marines with Jan. 8. 
the land forces, marched to the vicinity of Ciudad 54,64 
los Angeles to quell the revolt of the inhabitants,— Am. L. 20. 
met and defeated them at Sun Gubriel, on the 8th ae 
of January, and the next day took peaceable posses- 
sion of Los Angeles. The Californians, still in force. Jan. 13., 
knowing that Fremont approached, passed the city. vaca 
marched twelve miles north, and surrendered to him ee 
ac Cowenga, on an honorable capitulation. This ¥ 
proved the final pacification of California. Jan, 14. 

13. The following day the American parties The, three 
met at Los Angeles. Who should be governor? © les. 
Stockton said it should be Fremont. Genera) Jan. 17. 
Kearny claimed the office on account of his su- iiue'te 
perior rank, and the President’s authority. But obey. 


11. Describe the battle of San Pascal.—12. Of San Gabriel— 
the capitulation.—13. Relate the dispute concerning the gover: 
norship. 
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pr.iv. Kearny’s written order, Fremont refused to obey, 
PD. ut until further directed, from Washington. Kearny 
ou. X. Jeff him in the gubernatorial mansion; and marched 
1847. forth, with the poor remains of his party, to San Di. 
oye ego. Here he was reinforced by the Mormon bat- 
march to talion under Col. Cooke. Leaving them, he sailed 
8” to Monterey ; where in conjunction with Com. Shu 
At brick, he made a proclamation as governor ;—annex 
vy ing California to the United States. é 
Proclawa- 14, Fremont learning, at length that the Presi- 
ion. “dent would not sustain his course, rode on horse- 
me back, 400 miles in three days and ten hours, to make 
Fremont'’s his submission to Kearny, at Monterey. ... Cot. 
Be Gd Mason arrived with orders to supersede Kearny, 
and permit Fremont to join his regiment, or pursne 
Ang. 22. his explorations. He was forced, instead, to accom- 
His arrest. : . ° 
pany Kearny in his overland journey by the South 
1848, Pass ;—arrested by him at Fort Leavenworth, tried 
His at Washington by a court-martial, and finally sen- 
Sentence tenced to lose his commission. The President 
offered its restoration, but Fremont would not accept 


it at his hands. 


CHAPTER X. 
Doniphan’s Expedition to Chihuahua,—Revolt in New Mexico. 


1s46. 1. Turer days after Gen. Kearny’s departure 
gene 28. from Santa Fé, Col. Price arrived with his recruits, 
arrives at Col. Doniphan was awaiting this event to commence 
Santa Fé hig march upon Chihuahua. But on the 11th of Oc- 
Oct, 11, tober, he received an order from Kearny, dated “near 

Doniphan La Joya,” to march with his regiment against the 
pea: Navajo Indians,—their chiefs not having come to 

the Nava: Santa Fé to hold a peace-council with those of other 
“Indian nations, as they had been invited, and as they 


had promised to do ;—but instead of this, they had 


13. What was Kearny’s course?—14. What was Fremont’s? 
What was the result ? 

Ae X.—1. What was Gen. Kearny’s order to Col. Doni: 
phan ¢ 


kK 
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made war on “the inhabitants of New Mexico, un- pr. ry, 
der the protectin of the United States.” P'D. III. 


known regions, extended far to the west. The more Ohaior 

thoroughly to scour their country, Col. Doniphan Gilpin 

divided his regiment into three parties,—one under aeons 
Masor GiLrr, to take a northern route; one under ace 

Co. Jackson, a southern, while Doniphan himself ~ D 
was to take a central range. All were to meet at Nov. 22, 
Qjo Oso, or the Bear Springs,—bringing in the Treaty 
chiets to hold a council. Notwithstanding incredi- antes 
ble hardships, this was done; and on the 22d of Ted 

November a treaty of peace and amity was made 

in form, 

3. From Valverde, Col. Doniphan moved his army eae 
in three divisions; with baggage-wagons and mer- ae, 
chant trains in convoy. He now crossed a dreary move 
desert of ninety miles, called the “ Journey of the yar, 
Dead,” where was neither water, food, nor fuel. At 
Dojfianna the army found refreshment. Dec. 22. 

4, At Bracito on the Del Norte, they encoun- ,A° 2%, 
tered a Mexican force, commanded by GEN. Poncr ™. from 
pe Leon, who sent an officer with a black flag, de- *'?** 
manding Doniphan to appear before him. On re- Pgs ? 
fusal, he said in haughty defiance, ‘“‘ We neither ask | c/7o. 
quarter, nor give it!” The Mexicans advanced, pe 
firing three rounds. The Missourians. falling upon Mex. 1k. 
their faces, were supposed to be dead; but suddenly’ am. 
rising, they delivered a fire so fatal, that the foe fled ce 9° 
in confusion, leaving about 200 killed and wounded. w.7.&0 

5. In the delightful valley of 7 Paso del Norte, 
the troops were fully recruited. Their march from 
El Paso was forth into unknown hostile regions, 

And now they had learned that Gen. Wool was not 
at Chihuahua, But fearlessly they pressed on. ‘They 
encountered as they went from the Del Norte a 


2. What divisions of his foree were made by Col. D.? For 
what object? With what result ?—3. Describe the army’s march 
from Valverde to Do’ anna.—4. What occurred at Bracito?—b, 
Describe the march from El Paso to Laguna de los Palos. 
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priv. desert of sixty-five miles in extent, in which the 
Pp. Whole army were in danger of perishing from thirst. 

ou.x. Many aninals, and some men gave out, and lay 

down to die. Many officers and soldiers threw all 
cee aside, and were running with their last strength to 
noted for to reavh a lake ten miles distant. But that Provi- 
wines) dence which so often saved our armies during this 
reds, War, relieved their sufferings by a shower so cop 

Army ous, that the torrent-streams came dashing from the 
ae rocks, to refresh and save them. Having at length 

16th. Yeached the lake (Laguna de los Palos), they re- 
Grew Js mained to recruit, one day only, and on the 18th 

thirst. resumed their march. 

; 6. Col. Doniphan, as he approached Chihuahua, 
ee: learned that an army of 4,000 men had been raised 
fe NTO. to oppose him by Don Ancex Trias, governor of 
~4ia, the province. He met this formidable torce strong- 
Am 94 ly posted, and fortified with heavy ordnance at the 

k.300, Puss of Sacramento, eighteen miles from the capital ; 
an i. and his little army of about a thousand brave men 
1w.13 here defeated quadruple numbers of their enemies. 

7. The city and province of Chihuahua were now 
Maren 9, 2% the mercy of the conqueror, He entered the 
Doniphan Succeeding day, March 2d, and planted the colors 

Cui. of his country over a city containing 40,000 inhabi- 

hua. tants, and having in its vicinity some of the richest 

mines in Mexico. His soldiers marched by Parras 

Hey Btto Saltillo, where at length they tet Gen. Wool. 
Bwttillo, ‘Their term of service expired on the last of May. 

By Camargo and the Rio Grande, they arrived at 
New Orleans on the 15th of June; having marched 

5,000 miles since they left the Mississippi. 
8. In the mean time the New Mexicans had se- 
San.19, Chetly conspired against the American authority, 
Massacre On the 19th of January, at Lernando de Taos, were 
yGe%, cruelly murdered Gov. Charles Bent, Sheriff Lee, 
13 others. and four other persons. Massacres occurred at 


other places. Col. Price, the military commander 


6. Give some account of the battle of Sacramento.—7. Of the 
entrance of Col. Doniphan into Chihuahua, Of his army’s return 
—8. What occurred in New Mexico on the 19th of Jan., 1847? 
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at Santa Fé, received the startling intelligence on pr. ty. 
the 20th; when he learned, that a force, hourly in- pp, ur 
creasing, approached him. On the 23d he marched “ ** 
with 350 men,—met the foe on the 24th, near the 1847. 
small town of Canada, attacked and defeated him ; Victeries 
and again on the 29th, at the mountain-gorge called Price. 
the Pass of Hmbudo, Ona: 
9. The Americans next had a march over the 4- 
Faos mountain, through snows two feet in depth, }ry7 
With a degree of cold so intense, that many froze D0. 
their limbs. At Pueblo de Taos they met the ene- {por 
my, stormed his fortifications, and drove him from_ , 1,50. 
his position, The valuable lives of Capramy Bur- 
GuIN and other officers were here lost. Fifteen Feb.5. 
Mexicans were executed as conspirators. Peace 4/495, 
was now restored, but a fear of secret conspiracy 200, w. 68 


remained. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Scott’s Invasion.—Vera Cruz.—Cerra Gordo. 


1. Styce Mexico refused to treat for peace, the 
American Executive determined to strike at her 
capital through Vera Cruz. Gen. Scott, the first 
officer in the American army, was properly selected 
to conduct this perilous enterprise. He was, on the ggag, 
18th of November, notified by Smcrrerary Marcy Nov.18. 
of his appointment, and directed, as we have seen, pore 
to draw his force chiefly from Gen. Taylor. Santa 
Anna was lying with 22,000 men at San Luis Potosi. 

It would have seemed probable that he would have 
turned towards Vera Cruz, and uniting with forces 
in that vicinity, oppose, as he might have done, with 
an army of more than 30,000 the landing of Gen. 


8. What were the two first victories of Col. Price?—9. What 
the third and most important? How many were executed? Was 


confidence restored as well as peace ? 
Cuarrer XI.—1. Of what was Gen. Scott notified, ard what 


directed to do? What is here stated concerning Santa Anna’s 
position and movements ? 
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rr. tv. Scott :--rather than to march against Gen. Taylor, 
Pp mt But (as Scott learned after landing) Santa Anna 
cx. xt chose the latter, and was defeated at Buena Vista. 
g847. 2. The rendezvous of the several corps, which 
Feb 23 were to compose the invading army, was the island of 
BUENA Lobos, 125 miles from Vera Cruz. It was on the 7th 
VISTA. of March, that Gen. Scott embarked on board the 
March 7, transporting squadron, commanded by Com. CONNER. 
Scott Reaching Vera Cruz on the 9th, he debarked his 
prew i army on the west side of the island of Sacrificios. 
yth— Having vainly summoned the garrison to surrender, 


Jands at Seott, with the aid of his engineers, of whom Col. 
Sacrificios ; ’ 5 = 


isth__ LOTLEN was chief, planted his batteries, and on the 
begins thenight of the 18th, bombarded the city. The fleet 
“de. lentits aid, although exposed to the fire of the castle. 
3. On the night of the 27th, Vera Cruz, with the 
strong castle of San Juan d’Ulloa,—the principal 
March 26 commercial port and the strongest fortress in Mex- 
VERA ico, were surrendered, with 5,000 prisoners (dis- 
(202 missed on parole), and 500 pieces of artillery. Two 
pr. 5,000. meritorious American officers, Caprains ALBURTIS 
4m J and Vinron, with ten privates, were killed. Capt. 
Swirt, one of the brightest ornaments of the ser- 
vice, who had organized a company of sappers and 
miners,—too eager in duty for his impaired health, 
fainted at the head of his corps, from over-exertion, 
and died in the hospital. The discipline of Gen. 
Scott’s army was strict, and no invasion of private 

rights was permitted. 
4. Com. Perry succeeded Conner in command of 
Captain the Gulf squadron. Alvarado on the south was 


Hunter, i 
with val- Captured, and Zuspan on the north. The Ameri- 


or. but 


disrespect C4N Government about this time adopted the policy 

tohis of drawing a revenue from the conquered ;—lest by 
took Al. too much lenity, in paying for all needed supplies, 
varade} the war should become a pecuniary advantage to 


to the Mexicans, and thus peace be deferred. Amer- 


2. Give some account of the embarkation aud landing of Scott’s 
ariny. Of the attack on Vera Craz.—3. Of the surrender. Of 
the loss of officers and men,—4. What places were captured by the 
navy? What was Jone in reference to collecting a revenue? 
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ican revenue officers were appointed, and impost pyr ry. 
duties collected in the captured, ports. PD. IL 
5. On the 6th of April, Gen. Scott, leaving a gar- o& x. 
rison m Vera Cruz. sent forward the advance of his 
aviny under Gren. Twiges, on the road to Jalapa. lant 
At the base of the grand eastern chain of the Cor- Army 
dilleras, the other division of the army came up, and oe 
the commander established a camp at Plan del Rio. 
There lay before him an arduous and difficult ascent Plan del 
through a mountain-gorge. Across this way, and 7 
on the heights which commanded it, bristled the 
arullery of the invaded foe, 12,000 strong, com- 
manded by Santa Anna, who declared that he would 
‘ie fighting rather than “the American hosts should 
proudly tread the imperial capital of Azteca.” 
6. Gen. Scott found that the Mexican position 
was so commanded by the batteries of the lofty 
height of Cerro Gordo that approach in front was 
impracticable. But, aided by the skill of his engi- 
neers, Leg and Braurecarp, he turned to the lett, 
causing to be made a new road, by which—ascend- 
ing along difficult slopes, and over deep chasms, his 
army might reach the rear of the enemy’s camp. 
After three days of secret labor, the road was made. 
On the 17th of April, the commander published a April 11. 
general order for the next day,—showing how the ¥emark 
battle was to be gained,—how the flying were to be order. 
pursued,—and how the greatest advantage was to 
be reaped from the victory. All was done as he 
commanded. 


The April 18. 


7. About noon the steep ascent was won, CERRO 
heights of Cerro Gordo were stormed by Twigg’s @0220. 


brigade,—and the enemy’s camp by a party led by — 12,000. 
Ain. force 


Con. Harney, Gen. Sureips (severely wounded),— * U5 qq) 
and by Con. Ritey. At two o’clock, p.M., the enemy Mex Lk. 


‘ and w. 
Se 7,500 


were put to flight,—more than a thousand having 
yes ae Am. L. k, 
and wou 


5, To what point did Gen. Scott move, and what was his posi- 
tion in regard to the Mexican army ¢—6. What great advantage 
was here gained by the American skill in engineering, and the 
pagacious foresight of the commander? What was his general 
order ?—7. Give a sketch of the battle of Cerro Gordo. 

16* 
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pr.iv fallen. Santa Anna and a part of his army had fied, 
Pp 1, and the eager pursuit hac commenced. Scott, in 
ou. 1. his orders before the battle, had directed that the 

pursuers should each take two days’ subsistence, 
E847. ond that wagons with stores should immediately 
follow, so that they need not return. 

8. On the 19th, the pursuing squadrons entered 
and took possession of Julupa. On the 22d, having 
now attained the summit of the eastern Cordilleras, , 
Apri gg, General Worth displayed the American banner from 
, Worth the unresisting castle of Perote, the strongest for 

akes the 5 r : x A bl 

town and tress in Mexico, next to San Juan d’?Ulloa. Thus by 
eile of vigorously following up this remarkable victory, the 
enemy were unable to recover in time to make a 
stand in this, their strongest inland post; and thus 

other battles were saved. 
9. Three thousand prisoners were taken at Cerro 
Gordo, among whom were four generals. General 
Scott dismissed them all upon parole, having neither 
(54 pieces food to sustain, nor men to guard them. Santa 
of connon “Aine equipage and papers were secured. .. From 
tars were Perote the army passed onwards, through that great 
Perote.) table-valley between the grand chains of the Cordil- 
leras, called “Terras Frias,” or the cold country. 
On the morning of the 15th May, the advance un- 
Arey a der Worth, entered Puebla, the second city of Mex- 
Puebla 1¢0, Containing 80,000 inhabitants. Eagerly did the 
Mexican men and women look out from their bal- 
conies and from the roofs of their houses, to see their 
mighty conquerors. War-worn, and habited in the 
sober hue of the American army, the Mexicans, ac- 
customed to a gaudy uniform, looked upon them 
with disappointment, and could find no reason but 
one for their success. “Their leaders,” said they, 

“are gray-headed men.” 


7. Of the pursuit of the flying.—8. Of the places now occupied 
by the Americans.—9., What was taken at Cerro Gordo? Whiat 
is here related of Puebla? 
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CHAPTER XII. 


State of the army.—Its march.—Contreras.—Chtrubusco. 


1, Tae American Executive about this time, sent 
Nicnouas P. Trist, as an agent to make the ex- 
periment, whether Mexico would not treat for peace. 
But the olive-branch was again rejected. The in- 
terruption of the army’s activity caused by this 
unavailing effort for peace, was opportune. — Its 
nuinbers were lessened by sickness; for the climate 
though pleasant, proved so unhealthy, that hundreds 
were in hospitals, and many died. The time for 
which large numbers of the volunteers were enlisted, 
expired, and many had deserted. -Congress had, 

. however, passed a law, February 11th, 1847, author- 
lzing ten new regiments; and these being raised, 
reinforcements were sent by the way of Vera Cruz ; 


and although not in sufficient numbers to admit of 


leaving such garrisons behind as would keep open 
his line of supplies, yet General Scott determined to 
move forward. 

2. On the 7th of August he marched from Pue- 
bla with 10,728 men, leaving more than 3,000 in 
hospitals, and as a garrison under Cor. Cuirps. 
Keeping the several columns into which he had di- 
vided the army, within supporting distance, and 
himself accompanying the van, General Scott moved 
forth with his little army ;—like a second Cortez, to 
encounter the unknown numbers which would be 
brought against him, at the coming death-struggle 
of an infuriated nation. 

3. The march of the Americans was now through 
a beautiful and cultivated region, whose abundant 
waters flowed pure and cool. Soon they began to 


Onaprer XII.—1. What experiment was now nmiade by the 
American Executive? What was now the condition of the army # 
—. In what manner did Gen. Seott with his army go forth from 
Puebla?—3. Describe the march of the army and the appearance 


of the country. 
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AYOTLA.—EL PENON. 


ascend the gradual slope of the great Cordilleras of 
Anahuac, central between the eastern and western 
oveans. On the third day, their toilsome march 
wound up through steep acclivities. At length they 
reached the summit; and’ three miles beyond /ééo 
Fvio, burst upon their gaze, all the glories of the 
erand valley of Mexico. Spreading far round and 
beneath, were its mingled lakes, plains, cities, and 
cloud-capped mountains. The giant peak of Popo- 
eatapetl was far to their lett; before them lay the 
lake Tezeuco ; and beyond it, the domes and towers 
of the city of the Montezumas. 

4, On the 11th, the advance commanded by Gen. 
Twiggs, rested at Ayotle, north of lake Chalco, and 
fifteen miles trom the capital. The remaining corps 
were soon concentrated at small distances ; some on 
the lake’s eastern border. The ground plot of the 
city had formerly been an island. What was once 
the lake on which it stood, was now an oozy marsh, 
Long straight causeways, easily raked by artillery, 
led through the marsh to the several gates, trom the 
great roads by which the city was approached ; and 
much the longest was that connected with the road 
from Vera Cruz. But before reaching the cause 
Ways was an exterior system of strong defences. 

5. By the Vera Cruz road, on which the army 
were, the city could not be approached, without first 
encountering the strongest of the exterior fortifica- 
tions, that ot AZ Penon. “No doubt,” says Gene- 
ral Scott, “it might have been carried, but at a great 
and disproportionate loss, and I was anxious to spare 
the lives of this gallant army for a general battle, 
which I knew we had to win before capturing the 
city, or obtaining the great object of the campaign 
—a just and honorable peace.” 

6. The commander then moved his troops 27 
miles ; they making a new road directed by the en- 
gineers, over such sharp rocks and deep chasms, as 

4. Where did the army rest, and what was their position in re- 


gard to the Mexican capital 2-5. Why did Gen. Scott not ap- 
proach the city by the Vera Cruz road ? 
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the foe had not dreamed could be passed; when,— p’r. tv. 
having turned the lakes Chaleo and Jochamilcho, pp. 11 
they encamped at St. Augustine, on the Acapulco o *% 
road, eight miles south of Mexico. From the camp, 1847 
looking towards the city, the defences on this road, ae 
were the fortress of Antonio, and a mile and a half 
further north, the strongly fortified hill of Charu- 
busco. ‘These could be approached in front only by 
a dangerous causeway. By making a detour to the 
west, where lay yet other dangers, they might be 
reached from the Icft. 

7. Two movements, ordered by the commander, 
were simultaneously made. Worth with Harney’s 
cavalry, went to menace Antonio in front ; while to 
the left, Generat PitLow’s, division, consisting of 
the brigades of Generats Prerce* and Capwatua- 
DER, conducted by the engineers, Lee, Beauregard, So. 
and others, made a road through craggy rocks of Ar0*d 
ancient lava; whose crevices shot up the thorn- Contreras 
armed maguey, and whose deep chasms were filled 
with water. To cover and support the working 
party, was sent General Twiggs’ division, made up 
of the brigades of Grnerats Rivey and Persirer 
SMITH. 

8. In the afternoon of the second day, after ac- 
complishing néarly three miles of this difficult road, 
the troops found themselves within cannon-range of (The 
the enemy’s fortified camp at Contreras, command- trvops 

: within 
ed by GreneraL VALENCIA, with 6,000 ‘men, SUI- range of 
mounted by 22 heavy guns, and communicating by BSE ie 
a good road with Mexico, and also with the main treras) 
camp of Santa Anna, which was lying two miles 
nearer the city. Upon this road the American sol- 
diers saw the Mexicans hurrying to the scene of 
action. 
* Gen. Pierce afterwards became President of the Union. 


6. To what position did he remove his army, and by what 
means? What was now his position in regard to the Mexican 
city and army?—7. What movements were next ordered and 
effected ?—8, What was now the position ef the party sent to the 


left 4 
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privy. 9. Fighting now begins, in which the divisions of 
Ppp. ut Twiggs and Pillow, especially Riley’s brigade, are 
ou. x enoaged, They advance, though suffering from the 
isay. cmemy’s fire. About sunset, the commander, now 
* on the field with fresh troops, gives to Cot, Mor- 
GAN of the regular infantry an order, which, aided 
Village of by General Shields of the volunteers, he executes ; 
Ansalda takine the villace of Ansalda, which lay on the 
taken. 2 ais 
road from the fortified camp, to that of Santa Anna, 
The enemy’s line of reinforcements was now cut. 
(Omer, 10. Night,—cold, dark and rainy, closed in. 
sent by Comfortless was the condition of the troops, remain- 
Scott after ing without food or sleep, upon the ground. The 
to carry officers at Ansalda, in their perilous position, —sep- 
not one arated as they were from their commander by the 
succeeded almost impassable* lava-field ; whose crags, on ac- 
ing An- count of the rain-flood, were interspersed by tor- 
Naheor rents,—now found resources in their own genius, 
the 19th. courage, and union. 
11. General Persifer Smith proposed to set out 
at midnight, surprise and storm the camp at Con- 
treras. From that moment, dark forebodings passed 
from the army, and each officer and man, as by spon- 
taneous movement, fell into his proper place. Gen. 
Shields extending his 600 men into a long line, and 
keeping up fires, was interposed between the storm- 
ing party and the camp’ of Santa Anna, with his 
12,000 reserve. One messenger alone—Lerx, the 
engineer—found his dark and watery way ‘over the 
eats 0) lava-rocks, and carried to the gratified commander 
ofthe 20th the tidings of the gallant attitude of his troops,— 
of August. and also the request of Gen. Smith, for co-operation. 
Scott complied, by sending with the messenger the 
force under Twiggs, to Contreras at five in the morn- 
ing—to aid, by making a diversion in their front— 
the storming party, approaching the enemy’s rear. 


9. What was now done, and what advantage gained by the 
Americans ?—10. What was the night of the 19th of August, and 
the condition of the troops?—11. What plan was proposed, and 
by whom? What part had Gen. Shields?) What was dene by 
Lee? What by Scott? ; 
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12. A little past midnight, General Smith sets for- pr. rv. 
ward, conducted by engineer Smith,-—Col. Riley pp. m1. 
leading the van, The rain continues to fall in tor- % *"- 
rents, and their progress is slow. So profound is 
the darkness, that the men must touch each other as ee 
they move, lest they divide, and some be lost. At eneres 
sunrise they storm the intrenchments, and precipi- 7000; | 
tate themselves upon the surprised Mexicans, Dis- 100? 
may and carnage prevail for seventeen minutes, — sight 
when the camp is carried. Eighty-eight officers {cu 
and 3,000 men are made prisoners, Thirty-three ,,4°00. 
pieces of artillery are captured; among which are’ 700, pr. 
found two of those so honorably lost by O’Brien at 8% Sof 
Buena Vista. They are received with shouts of joy Am. Lk. 
by the victors of Contreras; in which the com- *"¢™%® 
mander, now present, heartily participates. 

' 18. General Scott next directed a grand move- 
ment upon Churubusco, to which the victory already 
achieved, opened the way. Moving northeasterly 
by the road through St. Angel, he keeps the centre 
of the extended field, while General Werth on his apres 
extreme right, is driving the now terrified garrison “°" 
from Antonia. General Shields, who at Contreras, 
had kept for hours the whole army of Santa Anna 
in check, was in command of the extreme left; still 
vharged with the dangerous duty of keeping off the 
grand Mexican army from the immediate object of 
attack. In the centre, General Twiggs presses for- augus 
ward to Churubusco, and entering it from the west, 3 A2) 
attacks one of its two strong defences, the fortified Busco. 
church of San Pablo. In the mean time, Worth, 
joined by Pillow and Cadwallader, comes in from 
Antonio, and furiously carrying the stronger fort- 
cess, called Téte du Pont, or Bridge’s Head, he turns 
its guns upon the citadel-church, which now surren- 
dors. 

14. Meantime, Shields, Pierce, and others, are 2". 
fiyhting a-bloody battle with Santa Anna, with fear- 4,052 


12. Describe the approach to Contreras, and the storming of 
the camp.—13. Describe the approach to Churubusco, and the 


assault, 
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CLOSE OF A GREAT DAY. 


ful odds against thém. Scott sent successive regi 
ments to their aid. Churubusco was now taken,— 
the brave old GENERAL Ruvcon, its commander, 
having surrendered. Santa Anna abandoned the 
field. Worth and Shields pursued. Cou. Harney 
with his dragoons dashed by them, and ene of his 
oflicers, Caprarin Kasarny, not hearing the call to 
return, followed the flying Mexicans to the very 
gate of the capital, in which the army of Sant Anna 
was now inclosed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Aymistice.—Molinos del Rey.—Chapultepee.— Mexico. 


1. Tue commander, following up his victory, 
might now have entered Mexico. But he was not sent 
to conquer the country, but to “conquer a peace,” 
and he believed that the reduction of the capital 
would delay, rather than accelerate this result, He 
did not wish to drive the government away from 
the city dishonored. ‘'The army,” says Scott in his 
dispatches, “are willing to leave to this republic 
something on which to rest her pride,—and they 
cheerfully sacrifice to patriotism the eclat that would 
have followed an entrance, sword in hand, into a 
great capital.” 

2. Tacubaya now became the head-quarters of 
the American army. The general-in-chief occupied 
the archbishop’s palace, with its beautiful gardeus, 
Here he negotiated with Mexican commissioners an 
armistice, as a step preparatory to a final peace. 
But the Mexicans would not agree to the terms 
proposed; and they, violating the armistice by 
strengthening their defences, General Scott de- 
clared it at an end. The Mexicans then called on 


14. Give asketch of the closing scene of the victories of this 
“ great day in war.” 

Cnapter XIII.—1. What were the reasons why General Seatt 
now forbore to enter Mexico?—2. What efforts were now made 
for peace, and how did they result? 


. 
Se 
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the provinces to come to their aid in mass; and by Pr. Iv. 
fire-—or poison,—by any weapon, in any manner, to PD. UL 
injure and destroy the invader, aia 

3. From Tacubaya, Mexico was in full view— 
northeast, and distant three miles. North—bear- gl 
ing a little east—distant a mile—rose in beautiful geots 
prospect, the fortified hill of Chapultepec; its Pore. tonin 
phyritic rocks abruptly descending on its southern to Mexiea 
and eastern sides,—while to the west, the hill fell’ {ais 
gradually, with a gentle, wooded slope, till it met 
the fortified building of stone, called “2 Molinos 
dei Rey, or the King’s Mills. A quarter of a mile 
west of the fortified mills stood another stone for- 
tress called Casa Mata. These were the obstacles 
which now barred the way of tlie Americans to the 
capital; and they constituted the supporting points 
of the Mexican army, ranged behind them, headed 
by Santa Anna, and amounting to fourteen thousand. 

4. After reconnoitering, Scott gave the order for .. g 
an assault on Molinos del Rey, committing its exe- sort 
cution to Worth. A terrible battle was fought,— 77% 
and an important but melancholy victory was won, R&Y. 
The commanders had been deceived as to the ene- ga rori 
my’s strength, which was five times that of the as-Am.3,100 
sailing party. In the heat of the action, Masonsevere but 
Wriaut, assisted by Mason of the engineers, fell "kngyn 
upon the enemy’s centre, and took his main ficld- 52 officers 
battery ; when so furiously did he charge to regain 4116" 
it, that of fourteen American officers, eleven fell. ee 
Among the number were Wright and Mason. Oneag oflicers 
brigade lost its three senior officers,—Cor. McIy- 
rosH and Masor Walre, wounded, and Cor. Mar- 

Tin Scort, killed. Casa Mata was blown up, and 
FE) Molinos dismantled. 

5. It was at the beautiful hill of Chagnultepec, ° 
where once arose the veritable “* Halls of the Monte- 
zumas.” Here was now the military school of Mex- 


2. What call was made upon all Mexican citizens 3. What 
was the position of the city, regarded from the American head- 
quarters /—4. Give an account of the battle of Molinos del Rey. 
—5, Where were the ‘‘ Halls of the Montezumas #” 
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P'T. Iv. ico, and the last exterior defence of the successors 
pp. of Cortez to that capital which he had so imiqui- 
om. x tously taken, shedding seas of blood, because “ the 
EBay Spaniards had a disease of the heart, which nothing 
(Seo could assuage but gold.” * The God of battles, who 
Ties had so signally made the American armies the means 
cf Mex- of chastising the Spanish Mexicans for national cru- 
cc) elties, again led them to victory. 
sep. u, 6 On the night of the 11th of September, Gen- 
Four eral Scott caused to be erected four heavy batter- 
batter’ ies, bearing on Chapultepec. On the 12th, the out- 
works of that fortress began to give way. On the 
hue 13th was the battle. The officers and men were all 
PULTE promptly in the places assigned them, by eight 
(See Mex- 0’clock in the morning. 
a 7. The cannonade ceases for a moment. It is the 
signal for the assault. In an instant the assailants 
whe are in rapid motion. General Quitman hastens 
fortress from~the south, General Persifer Smith from the 
stormed: southeast, and General Pillow, with Col. Clark, 
from the wooded slope on the west. The batteries 
throw shells into the fort over the heads of their 
friends, as they begin the furious attack. The gar- 
rison, though they fight with desperation, are over- 
powered. Some yield, and others attempt to retreat. i 
sent.13,  &- Meantime the main force under Santa Anna, @ 
v#XICOin the rear of Chapultepec, is attacked and defeated 


Mex. force : 

more than by Gen. Worth. Directed by the commander, he 
hs) pursues the enemy as he flies to the city, pressing 
Mex. L. forward to enter, by a circuitous route, the San 


ca ease Cosme gate on the northwest. Gen. Quitman, in 
exept the mean time, follows the flying foe to the city, by 
6,000, k., & route direct from Chapultepec. 

dara. 9 Gen. Scott, meantime, advanced with Worth 
Am. L, into the suburb of Saun- Cosme, where opposing bat- 


Py «teries were taken; but he returned at night to Cha. 
x. 130— pultepec, to look with a father’s care to the condi- 


.U officers; 

w, T03— a - 

ig Bihicart 6. Relate the operations previous to the assault on Chapultepec. 
—T. Describe the assault—the defeat and flight of the enemy. 
—8. The pursuit by Worth—by Quitman.—9. What was now the 
conduct of Gen. Seott? 


epr 
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‘tion of all,—the living, the wounded, and the dead. vr. tv. 


Worth, as instructed, remained in the suburb until pp. mr 
morning. But General Quitman, accompanied by %% ™ 
Shields and Smith, *€sted that night within the city ; 
having changed the feint which the commander or- asl 
dered, into a real attack, by which they entered 
(though with considerable loss) the Belen gate. 

They had not yet passed the formidable citadel. 

10. At four o’clock on the morning of the 14th, geyt 14 
Gen. Scott having returned to San-Cosme, the Mex- ¥ poe 
ican authorities sent him a deputation, desiring of ““"” 
him terms of capitulation; their army having fled a 
little after midnight. Gen. Scott replied that the 
Americans would come under no terms but such as 
were selfimposed, and demanded by honor, by 
the spirit of the age, and the dignity of the Ameri- 
can character. Worth and Quitman, as directed, (the Am 
moved cautiously forward,—W orth to the Alameda, °%/0" 
and Quitman to the Grand Plaza, where the victo- hoisted at 
rious army reared above the National Palace of ‘* ™ 
Mexico, the stars and stripes of the Republic of 
America. 

11. Three hours before noon, Gen. Scott made gept.14. 
his entrance, with escort of cavalry, and flourish of 1) 4M 
trumpets ; and as his towering figure approached the entrance 
grand plaza, he was loudly and warmly cheered by 
shouts, which arose from the hearts of his companions 
in arms... . The troops for twenty-four hours now 
suffered from the anarchy of Mexico more than her 
prowess had been able to inflict. Two thousand ; 
convicts, let loose from the prisons, attacked them {convict 
from the house-tops, at the same time entering houses destroy. 
and committing robberies. The Mexicans assisting, 
these felons were quelled by the morning of the 15th. 

12. Gen. Scott gave his army, on the day, of his 
entrance into Mexico, orders directing that compa- 
nies and regiments be kept together, that “ there be 


9. The position of Worth? of Quitman?—10. What negotia- 
tions now took place? How did the two parties enter the city? 
—11. What is said of Gen. Scott's entrance? Ilow did the treogs 


now suffer ¢ 
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pT. ly. no disorders, no straggling, no drunkenness. Ma- 
‘pp. ur rauders shall be punished by courts-martial. The 
on. x1v. honor of the army, the honor of our country, call 
ae for the best behavior from all. ~ The valiant must, 
joins to win the approbation of God and their country, be 
bret, Se sober, orderly, and merciful.” 
mercy. 13, On the 16th, he called on the army to return 
public and private thanks to God for victory. On 
the 19th, for the better preservation of order, and 
suppression of crime, he proclaimed martial law. 
Thus protected by the American army, the citizens 
of Mexico were more secure from violence, and 
from fear of robbery and murder, than they had 
ever been under their own flag. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Treaty of Peace. 


1. Mexico was now conquered; and if the Re- 
1847, public of America, like that of ancient Rome, de- 
sired to subjugate neighboring nations, nothing hin- 
dered her taking possession of the whole country. 
But American annexation—making equal States of 
a race unfit for freedom—would have been a suici- 
dal policy. To bring forward a Mexican govern- 
ment, with which peace could be made, became at 
this period, the difficult task of the well-meaning of 

a both nations. 
koza- 2. The remaining occurrences of the war, were 
wW25. mostly confined to skirmishes of American soldiers 
k.andw, marching to join Scott, and guerilla parties watch- 
Art’ 99,ing to cut them off. At the north, however, Gen. 
(Gen P. Sterling Price, marching to the aid of Scott from 


took the ; : s 
Mexican New Mexico, fell in with a Mexican force, fought 


cominan- 

Jerand 42 £2, What were now the orders of Gen. Scott?—13. What was 
cffcers.) done on the 16th of September? on the 19th é 

Cuaprer XIV.—1. Bienese America, like ancient Rome, had 

desired to subjugate neighboring nations? What was now the 

desire and the difficult task of the well-meaning of both nations? 

-—&, What may be said of the remaining circumstances of the war$ 
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and defeated it. This was, unfortunately, after tle 
treaty of peace had been signed, ; 

3. Santa Anna, abandoned by his troops, resigned 
his offices on the 18th of October, and soon became 
a fugitive. The supreme power passed into the 
hands of Senor Pefa y Pefia, by virtue of his office 
as President of the Supreme Court. He forthwith 
seit his circulars, calling on the several States in 
pathetic |inguage, to send deputies to Queretaro, to 
treat for peace. A Congress there assembled on 
the 11th of November, which appointed four com- 
missioners, to arrange with Mr. Trist the plan of a 
treaty. Meantime, that gentleman had lost the 
contidence of the American Executive, and _ his 
powers had been revoked. Nevertheless, with Gen- 
eral Scott’s approbation, he presumed, in this emer- 
gency, to act. 

4. On the 2d of February, the treaty was signed 
by Mr. Trist and the Mexican commissioners at the 
city of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and twenty days after- 
wards it was submitted by the President of the Uni- 
ted States to the Senate. That body adopted it 
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with alterations. President Poik then appointed 224. Laid 


betore 


two gentlemen, Mr. Sevier, of the Senate, and Mr. the senate 


CLIFFORD, attorney-general, to proceed with the 
modified treaty to Queretaro. There, on laying it 
before the Mexican Congress, the President elo- 
quently urged its acceptance, and it was ratified by 
a large majority. 

5. On the 21st of February, the beloved and ven- 
erated patriot, John Quincey Adams, who, since his 
presidency, had served his country in the national le- 
gislature, fell from his seat during the debates of the 


of the 
U. 8. 


Feb. 23, 
Death of 
Ex-presi- 


house of representatives, struck by a fatal paralysis. dent J. @ 


Congress, in both its branches, suspended public ac- 


2. What of the battle of Rozales?—3. What is said of Santa 
Anna? What change in the supreme power now occurred in 
Mexico? Tow was a congress called? When and where did it 
assemble, and what do#’—4. When and where was the treaty of 

euce signed? What action was taken upon the treaty in the 

nited States? What commissioners were appointe1?—5. What 


occurred on the 21st of February # 


Adams. 
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PT. Iv. tion; and its members were waiting as around the 
PD. 1, couch of a dying father. He expired, in Christian 
cH =I. hope and resignation, on the 28d, saying: “This is 
iss, ‘he last of earth.” ; ; 
6. Peace was declared to the American army in 
May 29. Mexico, on the 29th of May, by General Butler, 

Peace who was, by order of the government, left in com 
eaimedin mand of the army by General Scott, he being about 
Mexico. £9 return to the United States, 

7. The treaty stipulated that all Mexico should 
be evacuated by the American armies within three 
months. Prisoners on each side were to be released 5 
and Mexican captives mace by Indians within the 
limits of the United States, were to be restored. 

_ These limits, as they affect Mexico, were to begin 

Bounda: 2t the mouth of the Rio Grande—thence to proceed 

ries, along the deepest channel of that river to the south- 

ern boundary of New Mexico. From thence to 

the Pacitic, they were to follow the river Gila, 

aud the southern boundary of Upper California. 

This boundary is now removed south, including a 
Territory called Arizona. 

sitizens 8 Citizens of New Mexico and Upper California, 

ailoweda are allowed a year to make their election—whether 

choice. they will continue Mexican citizens, and remove their 

property (in which case they are to receive every 

facility), or whether they will remain and become 

citizens of the United States. The American govern- 

ment, not sanctioning the right of conquest by war, 


Money 18 #0 pay to Mexico, tor the lands she receives from 
pail for her, fifteen millions of dollars ; and also to assume 
‘renay er debts to American citizens, to the amount of 
con- three millions and a half more. Three millions 
quered. . : : s : 
: were paid to Mexico in hand ; Congress having the 
preceding winter placed that sum with the President, 


6. When and by whom was peace proclaimed in the city of : 
Mexico?—7. Mention some of the stipulations of the treaty # De- 
scribe the boundary between the United States and Mexico.—& 
What was stipulated respecting Mexican citizens in the ceded 
territory? What money was paid, and what yet remains tc 9 


paid by the United States as a consideration for the territory 
acquired ? 
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in anticipation of such an event ;—the remaining pT. 1y- 
twelve millions to be paid in instalments. ‘PD. UT. 

9. The Territory of Wisconsin was admitted into © x1. 
the American Union as a State on the 29th of May, 

1848. ‘The Mexican treaty was brought home by any 
Mr. Sevier; Mr. Clifford remaining in Mexico as 
American envoy. President Polk made his procla- July 4 
mation of peace on the 4th of July, 1848; the first ie 
day of our seventy-third national year. Coe 

10. The American armies have evacuated Mex- 
ico. The remains of officers who died in the set- porn of 
vice of their country, have been brought home to the army. 
be honored in death, and to find their last repose 
among their friends. And the soldiers too—they 
who fought so bravely for their native land,—have 
returned. Regiments that went forth full and fresh, 
have returned,—smitten and scathed. Many is the 
desolate hearth, to which the son, the husband, the 
father, shall return no more. No kindred eye shall ,f%te°r, 
weep at his grave. He is buried with the undis- mo 
tinguishable dead, who fell in the foreign battle. °°" 
field, or died in the hospital. Thirty thousand am. 1. in 
American lives, it is calculated, have been sacrificed the Mer. 
in this war; and about seventy-five millions of men, 
money expended,—and we know that the sacrifice ates 
of Mexican life and property, has been still greater. 

11. Let the value of money be estimated by the 8847 
good that it may be made to do, and we shall see As ie 
the magnitude of the evils which, in a pecuniary se 
way, war inflicts. Ireland was visited with famine the sloop: 
in the winter of 1846-7, from the failure of crops, ofwar 


especially that of the potato. The benevolent among town, 
us were moved with compassion, and contributed (ie? 
money and food to her relief. The government in By 
one instance sent a public ship to carry provisions “Cork, 


thus contributed.* The very heart of affectionate 4pri 22) 


9. What new State was added to the Union, and when? When 
did President Polk proclaim peace ?—10. What is said concern- 
ing the return of the army?—13. How may the value of money 
be estimated? What was the condition of Ireland and what the 


relief contributed by this country ? 
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pr.1y. Ireland overflowed with gratitude; and England 
‘pp. 1. and Scotland, themselves sufferers in a less degree 
ou. Xtv. from the same cause, felt and praised our liberality. 
1847. Thus we blessed others, and were ourselves blessed 
Cios in return; and the money which it cost us, was 
soldiers’ about half a million of dollars; whereas, we paid 
maae three hundred millions,* to kill and distress the 
pes Mexicans... The time to act for the prevention f 
&e.) | War, as of incendiarism, is when none is raging; and 
those to move first in the cause of peace, s should be 
nations and men, of undoubted courage and ability 

in war, The Mexican contest has placed our Re- 
public in that position. No country has at any pe- 


riod shown braver soldiers, or better officers. 


11. How is the expense of this good deed and that of the 
Mexican war contrasted $ 
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FROM 
THE TREATY or } L848 | ovapatorE UWIDALGO, 
TO 
THE COMPROMISE ; 1850. { MEASURES. 


CITAPTER I. 


Oregon.—American California.—Capt. Wilkes’ Exploring Expedi- 
tion.—Capt. Fremont’s Explorations.—Discovery of Gold and 
its Effects. 


1. Orncon.—In the valley of the Walla-walla, pr. rv. 
the worthy Presbyterian missionary, Dr. Woir- pp. ty. 
MAN, With his wife and twelve others, were barbar- 
ously murdered by the Cayuse Indians. The peo- 1847%,. 

1 OMS dc for prot 9 da Terri- Noy. 2. 
ple petitioned Congress for protection and a Terri- yyyriir ot 


torial government. The northern members desired Dr. hs 
man and 


that slavery should be prohibited; the southern, ‘family. 
that it should be recognized. The day before the 

, LOCOS RIZEN,... 1848, 
session closed, the Territorial bill was passed, with a Aug. 13. 


wai aad s - OREGON a 
clause forbidding slavery; this having been con. ‘Qin, 


JHAPTER J.—1. What occurred in Oregon? What petition 
followed? Jow was the petition met in Congress? What was 


the final result of the petition ? 
887 
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PT. Iv. sented to by some southern members, and sane 

Pp. ty, tioned by the president, on the ground that Oregon 

cu ies wholly north of latitude 36° 30’; that being the 
line of the Missouri compromise, 

2, AMERICAN CaLiFornia was called by the Mex- 
icans Vew or Upper California, in distinction from 
the peninsula, which was named Old or Lower Cdl- 

Ase ifurnia. It was discovered in 1579, by Sir Fran 

tis Drakecis Drake. He called the country New Albion, 

New Cali. and took possession of it for his sovereign, Elizabeth 

funia ot England. But the English lost the right impart- 
ed by discovery, as they sent out no colonies. 

3. The Spanish under Cortez had discovered Old 

1603, California. About 1603 Philip TI. of Spain sent 
Viseaino’s SEBASTIAN Viscatno, who discovered and took pos- 
discovery. sesion of the harbors of San Diego and Monterey. 
Attempts of the Spaniards to colonize the country, 
proved ineffectual, on account of the hostility of the 
natives, whom the emigrants provoked by ill-usage. 
The Spaniards, however, frequented the coast, on 

account of its valuable pearl fishery. 
1769. , t lve first permanent settlement in New Cali- 
First set. fornia, was a Franciscan mission at San Diego. 
Hement of'The Spanish king had given to the priests leave to 
cans, Settle in the country, for.the purpose of converting 
the natives to Christianity. They selected the most 
fertile lands, and founded twenty-one missions, 
each occupying about fifteen miles square. The 
buildings were all contained in an inclosure made of 
_ adobe or sun-dried brick. To the principal missions 
Missions was attached a presidio, where was a quadrangular 
presidios. fort of adobe. . In this was stationed a company of 
soldiers, to protect the missions from the natives, 
and to aid in bringing their feeble and disorderly 

tribes into subjection to the priests. 


21 
missions, 


2. What was American California called by the Mexicans, and 
why? When discovered? and by whom? Did it remain under 
the English?—3. Give an account of the Spanish discoveries. 
Of the results of their first attempts to colonize.—4. Where was 
the first permanent settlement? By whom made? For what 
object? How many missions were there? Describe them. 
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5. The order of things was not favorable to the pT. tv. 
increase of population. The missions were made up Pp. tv. 
of monks and nuns; and to these were added the © & 


soldiers of the presidios, not allowed by the priests The 
=k OR . : . iests 
to bring their wives into the country. A few, how- supreme 


ever, had taken with them their families, and a 


small number of towns had thus sprung up; the (Theen- 
largest of which were Los Angeles, Monterey, San 're,pore 


Diego, and Sun Francisco—neither of which con- Cwifornia 
tained, in 1840, a thousand inhabitants. Tae 
6. This country, during the Spanish rule, consti- 22-000; 

Q of which 


tuted a part of the viceroyalty of Mexico, or New 5,00 are 
Spain. When Mexico. became a federal republic, *s) 
not finding California sufficiently populous to form a ene 


State, she established over it a Territorial govern-geles con 


ment, of which Los Angeles and Monterey were the , #0 in- 
seats. habitants.) 
7, New Mexico.—In 1581, a party of adventur- eae 


ers from Mexico, under Francisco pE Lrvya Bo-y. i fret 
NILLO, visited the country, and finding similar abo- explored. 
riginal inhabitants, mines, etc., they gave it the name 

of New Mexico. In 1594 the Counr pE Monrerey, 1594, 
then viceroy of Mexico, sent the gallant Juan px First colo 
Oxatr of Zacatecas, to take formal possession in ”~ 
the name of Spain; and to establish colonies, mis- 

sions, and “presidios.” The country then became 
settled, and was divided into three parts, of which 

Santa Fé was one. The Indians among whom they 
settled, were far more civilized than the surround- 

ing aborigines. In 1681 they drove out the Span- qgea, 
ish inhabitants, who rallied at their southernmost Natives 
town, El Paso del Norte, and at length regained ™”° 


the whole country. 1824, 
8. In 1821, the journal of Pixxr, a volunteer Pike's 
explorer from the United States, inflamed curios- Seta 
attention, 


§. Which were the largest of the small towns of Spanish set- 
tlers?—6. What changes occurred in California with respect to 

overnment?—%. Give an account of the first party who visited 

ew Mexico. Of the second. How was the country divided? 
What was done by the natives in 1681? Where did the Spaniards _ 
rally 3—8, What expiorer published a journal ? 
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piv. ity, and thus produced enterprise. Mexico had 
Pp.rv. how become independent of Spain. Adventurers 
cut from Missouri, following the track of Pike, opened 
a trade through Santa Fé to Chihuahua on the 
1825.0 0 8 tai: | 
Conerese SOUth, and to the Gulf of California, on the west. 
take the Their annual caravans of trading-wagons being en- 
under Gangered by hostile Indians, Senator Benton, of 
weir '7 Missouri, obtained of Congress, in 1825, an act to 
keep open the way and afford them military protee- 
£846. tion. When Gen. Kearny went, in 1846, to con- 
quer New Mexico, he convoyed the trains of mer- 
chant wagons, amounting to 414, and travelled over 
the rough way thus opened for the traders. 

9, The American government, in 1838, sent out a 
13s E. naval Hxploring Expedition, under Carr. CHARLES 
Case Witkes. He pronounced the harbor of San Hran- 
Wilkes. isco to be “one of the finest, if not the very best in 

(San the world.” The inhabitants were few, and their 
futana dwellings poor. The most prominent man in the re- 
injec, Sion was Capt. SuTTER, a Swiss by birth; but emi- 
habitants: grating from Missouri. Having obtained from Mex- 
15,000; 1¢0 a grant of land, thirty leagues square, he located 

1850, his residence within it, and built a fort at the conflu- 
ence of the American river with the Sacramento. 
isa, 10. In 1842, Lizur. Fremont, being ordered with 
June 10. a. party of about twenty, on an exploring tour, left, 
Bremone’ June 16, the mouth of the Kansas,—travelled along 
Broration, its fertile valley—struck off upon the sterile banks 
no moun- Of the Platte—followed its South Fork to St. Vrain’s 
tain road Wort ;—thence northerly to Fort Laramie, on the 

tineof North Fork of the same stream. Following up, 
(kit en from this point, the North Fork, and then its afflu- 


son wes ent, the Sweet Water river, he was conducted by a 
his ghide.) 


8. When did New Mexico Begin to be visited by Amerigans ? 
What has been done by traders, and what by Congress to en- 
courage them? Who obtained of Congress a military way? Who 
travelled over it? When? On what occasion ?—9. Give an ac- 
count of the naval exploring expedition. What said Capt. Wilkes 
of the bay of San Francisco? Who was the most prominent man 
in the country? *What is said of his location ?—10. What is the 
date of Fremont’s first exploring tour? Deseribe his route 
(Learn it by your Map.) 
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gentle ascent, to that wonderful gateway in the pyr qy, 
Rocky Mountains, the South Pass. PD. IV. | 
11, The next year Fremont crossed the Rocky ot 
Mountains further south,—examined, and laid open, 88438. 
by his report, the region of the Salt Lake. He ex- ge eed 


plored Oregon, and traversed, in winter, the terrible mouth ot 
snows of the Sierra Nevada, The famished wander- yih?, 
ers emerged upon the waters of the Sacramento, Sept. 6. 
and followed to Sutter’s Fort its affluent, the Amer- Salt Lane 
ican Fork, ignorant of the golden treasures beneath Ae na 
aul, 


their feet. Nov. 4. 
12, After their wants had been kindly supplied by tthe 
Capt. Sutter, the party travelled south, and beheld Dee. 10. 
and enjoyed the vernal beauties of the flowery valley ‘i pan 
of the San Joaquin. By the southern extremity of the geaa. 
Sierra Nevada, they passed the arid wastes of the Jan. 10. 
great Desert Basin, They had discovered and named, na Dake 
on their way, new rivers and mountain passes; and (fremont 


they had laid open regions which had heretofore, also many 
except to the hunter and the savage, been but the Sedeeon 
hidden recesses of nature. They had explored Cal-_ import- 
ifornia, and made known an overland route. 4) aac 


13. When, in 1848, the Mexican treaty added to _ science, 


for which 


the American Republic vast tracts, of which the he re- 
Californian portion had a frame-work of society ad- (e\vts 
verse to our own, many patriots looked with appre- from Eng- 
hension for the result; knowing, that, ordinarily, the Gaus 
full river keeps the course first taken by the rivulet. 
Would enough of our citizens go thither to turn 1848. 
this course—to fuse this portion into the common Theweae 
mass? Providence presented a material to draw o 
them thither, so quickly, and in such ample numbers, at Guada 
that they at once constituted the principal stream of tele 
Californian society into which all minor currents, not 
excepting the original, were merged ; and Goxp, the 


curse of other lands was a blessing to this. 


11. Deserbe his second tour from the Rocky Mountains to 
Suttersa Fort, observing the dates.—12. From Sutter’s Fort 
homewards —13. What canse of apprehension had the American 
patrict ? What queries naturally arose in his mind? How were 
these answered by a great Providential event? 
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priv. 14. In February, 1848, a@ private discovery of 
‘pp. iv. gold was made on the grounds of Capt. Sutter, by 
out. 4 Mr. Marsuar., then in-his employ, twentyjive 
wire, miles up the American Fork of the Sacramento. 
assaying It was soon found in other localities. Rumors of 
Sra Californian gold soon reached the Atlantic States, 
foe's, Which were converted to certainty by the president’s 
remarka- message of December, 1849, accompanied by a let- 
bly P're:) ter from Gov. Mason, who had been in person to 
Dec., 1819, visit the gold “diggings.” As he passed along, he 
issu.99 found houses deserted, and fields of wheat going to 
mosses, Tuin, their owners having left them, to dig for gold. 
U. States; Such had been the quantities found, that every con- 
N yon. venience of life bore an enormous price. Capt. Sut- 
2 from ter paid his blacksmith $10 per day; and he re- 
Nowa) ceived $500 per month for the rent of a two-story 


og tem, house within his fort. In a little gutter, two men 
to Oct, had found the value of $17,000. 
var” 15. Such were the facts reported from unques- 


tall ed sat tionable sources; and California at once became the 
“cisco, one luminous point, to which all eyes were directed. 


48.619 im- There was a rush for the land of gold, not only from 
migrants 


byseaand the United States, but from Europe, Asia, South 


“rina” America, and the isles of the sea. 


CHAPTER. II. 


Taylor’s Inauguration.—Close of the 80th Congress.—California 
—Kstablishment of Civil Government.—Difficulty with Texas. ° 


Se 1. Mrynesora, adjacent to the head waters of the 


Innugura- Mississippi, was erected into a Territory on the 3d 
met of March, 1849. 


aud Bille 2. At the election in 1848, Grn. Zacnary Tay- 
eC. 


14. When was gold discovered? Where? By whom? When 
first made known to the Atlantic States? What did Gov. Mason 
observe and relate¢—15. What was the consequence of the 
spread of these and similar facts ? 

Cuapter Il.—1l. What do we here learn of Minnesota ?—2, 
What offices were filled by election? What persons elected! 
When? When inangurated ? 


ih) 
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Lor, the hero of the Rio Grande, was chosen presi- Pr. 1v. 
dent; and Mitrarp Firimorn, of New York, vice- Pp. rv. 
president. .. The increase of labor devolving on the °% ™ 

several departments of the government, in conse- 1849 

quence of the yrowth of the nation, caused Congress New de, 
to. authorize a separate bureau, called “ Zhe Depart- partment 
ment of .the Interior”? Tuomas Ewrne, of Ohio, 

was appointed by the president, its first secretary, 

and Joun M. Crayton, of Delaware, was made sec- 

retary of state. 

3. With such exactness were the different parties 1848 
balanced in regard tc the slavery question, that in ~“{ 
the Congress of 1848-9, all that could be obtained 1850. 
for Calitornia was a law, by which her revenue was 
to be collected and placed in the coffers of the re- Cees The 
public. Happily, the exemplary political conduct Ce 
California, under these trying circumstances,. re- ulation of 
lieved the anxious forebodings of American patriots, (39300) 
that she might take Oregon for an ally, and set up =’ 
for herself. To prevent any such disaster, Gen. 1849. 
Taylor gave the Californians the timely assurance, "> 
that ‘“‘ whatever can be done to afford the people of Clayton's 
the Territories the benefits of civil government, and Jar 
the protection that is due them, will be anxiously King, who 
considered and attempted by the executive.” Het Guifor- 
suggested to them the expediency of forming a,,naby 
State government for themselves, thereafter to be dent.) 
submitted to Congress. 

4, These counsels tended to keep the leading pol- ygag, 
iticians of California true to the Union; they loved (Aug. 7. 
their native land, and confided in her ultimate jus- jearning 
tice ; but, while waiting for future protection, the ex- the exis 
citing present was upon them—the gathering thou- the treaty 
sands, attracted from every land by the sovereign iyi" pow. 
power of gold,—and government, in addition to that — ers) 


2. What new department was created ? | Who was the first in- 
ecumbent? -Who President Taylor’s secretary of state ‘—3. What 
was the estimated population of California in 1850? (See side 
note.) What was the only action of the Congress of 1848-9 re- 
specting Califurnia? What did American patriots fear? What 
did Gen. Taylor suggest by a letter of his secretary to his agent, 
Thomas Butler King ? 

. ie 
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PT. Iv. exercised by Gen. Mason, the military commandant, 
Pp. tv, the citizens found it necessary to organize among 
cu. themselves. At first it was informal; and he who 
1849. was found guilty of high crimes, was put to death, 
April 13. with little ceremony or delay. Gun. Rivey, who 
eueceeds succeeded Gen. Mason, as military governor, estab- 


Mason. lished a species of judiciary, at the head of which was 


‘iii. placed Perer H. Burner... Delegates were chosen, 


ary es- who met at Monterey, September Ist, 1849, and 


tablished. Ailes : 
os : there formed a constitution which excluded slavery. 
AtMonte. 5. The first legislature elected under it convened 


rey, del- at San José. Peter H. Burnet, who was chosen 


sneettd governor, addressed to the senate and assembly a 
State wiy-message of extraordinary interest. ‘How rapid,” 
ernment. he exclaims—“how astonishing have been the 
Dec. 21. changes in California! Twenty months ago, inhab- 


t San’ « : 
Job first ited by a sparse population—a pastoral people, de- 


Legisla- pivine a mere subsistence from their flocks and 
ture meet. 5 


_ herds, and a scanty cultivation of the soil;—now 


Governor , “ : : 
Burnet’s Inexhaustible gold mines discovered,—our ports are 
evauent filled with shipping from every clime; our beautiful 
bays and placid rivers are navigated by steam; and 
commercial cities have sprung up as if by enchant- 
ment.” 
(Edward 6. The choice of senators to Congress fell upon 
ac at, Joun C. Fremonr and Wiruam M. Gwin. The 
Wright, constitution of California, and her petition for ad- 
Sat mittance into the Union, were carried by them to 
150, Washington, and by the president transmitted to 
Feb. 13. Congress, with a commendatory message. The 
eraplcnt clause prohibiting slavery was, in Congress, as a 
sends to torch applied to explosives; some southern members 


Congress 


theconsti declaring that its adoption by Congress would be 


Bird the cause of the immediate secession of the South. 


4. What were the necessities of the Californians in regard ta 
civil government? Who was Gen. Riiey? What was done by 
him? What was done in consequence of his proclamation? How 
was the slavery question disposed of ?—S. Where did the firs! 
Legislature meet ? Who was chosen governor? Relate his speech. 
—6. What senators were the first chosen? What did they carry 
to Washington? What effect was produced in Congress by the 
clause prohibiting slavery ¢ 
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7. Other subjects of appalling difficulty pressed pr tv. 
upon Congress ;—all, however, implicated in the one pp ry. 
absorbing topic of slavery. Texas claimed that her ° ™ 
territory extended to the Rio Grande; but the New 
Mexicans in and around Santa Fé, east of the Rio eo 
Grande, had never submitted, and were utterly ie 
averse to her rule. In January, 1849, her legisla- {eshte 
ture passed laws, dividing the disputed region into pie” 
counties. To organize in these counties a Texanover New 
government, Gov. Butt, the executive, sent an agent, Mei 
Major Neighbours, to Santa Fé, who warned Col. 1850. 
Monroe, the United States military commandant, April 18. 
against all “interference.” Colonel Monroe finding Noon: 
the New Mexicans enraged, called a convention, panes 
which framed a State constitution; and, while Texas Ree ad 
was making preparations to seize this Territory by U. States 
force, the petition of New Mexico to be admitted ments in- 
into the Union was introduced into Congress. rote, 

8. While New Mexico was petitioning Congress 
for a government, another remarkable people were 1850. 
at their doors with the same request. These were Jan. 16. 
the enterprising Mormons, who, under the lead of Pereer 
their “ prophet,” the able but unscrupulous Brienam oS saad 
Youne, had found a resting-place on the borders of the gov- 
the Salt Lake. Here collecting their scattered emment, 
bands, they founded Salt Lake City, Provo, and —i«. 
other towns; and, sending out their emissaries to U%™ 
foreign lands, to return with proselytes, they had 
now a flourishing settlement of about 25,000 inhab- © i859, 
itants.* Another exciting subject was a bill intro- Census 

: estimate, 
duced by Senator Butter, of South Carolina, for a 25,000, 
new law, to enable the masters of fugitive slaves to 


recover them from other States. 


7. What other difficult subject is next mentioned as pressing 
upon Congress? What measures did Texas take in 18497 What 
was done on the part of New Mexico?—8. What is here said of 


the Mormons ? 
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CHAPTER III. 


Congressional Eloquence.—The Compromise.—Death of Taylor. 


PT.lv. 1. Tue first session of the thirty-first Congress 
Pp. rv. was the longest, the most stormy, and the most im- 
cum yortant in its results, of any since the organization 
1849 of the government; and in it, by the strife and 
Gar Os nomen of words, were settled more important issues 
gress than those on any battle-field since the Revolution. 
pocuries The senate took the lead. Never had that body 
Boe presented more powerful orators. : 
él years. 2 The two first northern senators who broke in 
under the ypon the sullen gloom of uncharitableness and dis- 
constitu- . > 
tion.) content, with which the southern members met the 
northern, were Dickinson, of New York, and 
Puevrs, of Vermont. The former, in the course of 
his speech, solemnly assured his southern brethren 
that the North, as a body, regarded the guarantees 
2850. of the Constitution as sacred. “Sir,” said he, “‘ take 
Jan. 17. a small number out of the northern and also out of 
Mr. Dick- e . 5 * . 
inson’s the southern sections of the Union, or silence their 
speech. clamor, and this accursed agitation will be settled 
in less than a week.” 
3. In the speech of Senator Phelps, logical argu- 
ment was mingled with wit. Without taking seri- 
Jan, 93, OUS ground against the southern threat of secession, 
Breen ot he showed that the time had not yet come. The 
Phelps. supreme judiciary of the United States were the 
proper court to try constitutional questions; and 
unless the South, before proceeding to action, ap- 
pealed to that tribunal, she would put herself in the 
wrong. In so important a matter, she should not 
be in too much haste, but take the proper steps, and 
bide her time. As to what had been offensively said 
at the North, this was aland of free speech ; and what 


Cuarter III.—1. Why was this called the 81st Congress? (See 
side note.) What is said of the first session of this Congress? 
—2. Give some account of the speech of Senator Dickinson.—3. 
Of that of Senator Phelps. 
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was to be done with people who believed themselves prr. ty, 
charged with a mission, not only to amend the Consti- pp. tv 
tution framed bythe wisdom of our fathers, but also o ™ 
to assist the Almighty in the correction of sundry 
mistakes which they had discovered in his works? #85® 
The brows of the southern members unbent, and they 
cordially greeted the orator when the speech was end- 
ed; and an observer remarked, ‘“ He has thrown the 
first bucket of water which has reached the fire.” 

4, On the 25th of January, Mr. Cray offered his 
memorable plan of compromise. On the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, amidst such a crowd of both sexes as the 
senate-chamber had never before witnessed, he came 
forward to speak in their defence. He was now 
venerable in years, but his intellect retained its 
soundness, and his heart its deep well-spring of pa- 
triotic feeling. His voice, his eye, his grace of action 
and gift of words, which made him regarded as the 
first orator who spoke the English tongue, were yet 
preserved, that he might succor, and perhaps save, 
his country, in this her hour of peril. In the pre- Me Oars 
amble of his eight resolutions, he stated the reason . eight 
of their introduction to be, that it was “for the Vem 
peace, harmony, and concord of the Union to settle, lutions. 
and adjust amicably, all exciting questions of con- 
troversy between them arising out of the institution 
of slavery, upon a fair, equitable, and just basis.” 
The compromise was substantially the same as that 
which passed after months of debate, and is hereaf- 
ter to be explained. 


5. “ Never before,” said Mr. Clay, “have I risen oe 


with feelings of such deep solicitude. I have wit-™ great 
nessed many periods of great anxiety, of peril, and _‘Peech. 


of danger to the country; but never before haye 1M Clays 
risen to address an assembly—so oppressed, so ap- the dan- 


. s gerous 
palled, so anxious.” He attributed the danger of position 


the country to the unprincipled selfishness of party ,°f ns ; 


4. What occurred on the 25th of January, 1850? On the 5th 
of February? What is said of Mr. Clay’s powers as an orator? 
What was the object of his eight resolutions ?—5, Recite the in- 
troductory sentence of Mr. Clay’s speech, 
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‘Pr. Iv. men. He dwelt on the ruin which would spring 
Pp rv. from 2 dissolution of the Union. War would be 
cunt jnevitable; and such a war,—so furious, so bloody, 
_. $0 implacable, so excerminating,—could not be found 
oo: upou the pages of history. He entreated members 
eonse- to pause on the brink of the precipice, before they 
gnenees f took the fearful leap, into the yawning abyss! But 
if that direful event, the dissolution of the Union, 
were to happen, he implored of heaven that he 
might not survive to behold it! 
6, To similar effect was the eloquence of ‘Dana. 
ee Wessrer. ‘‘ Mr. President,” he said, “I hear , With 
sters pain and anguish and distress, the word secession 
er aay: fulling from the lips of the eminent and patriotic. 
(Its gen- Su cbaient Peaceable secession! The dismember- 
a to ment of this vast country without convulsion! ‘The 
microm , breaking up of the fountains of the great deep, with- 
compro: OUt ruffling the surface! ... Peacveable secession! 
mise.) What would be the result? What would become 
of the army, the navy, and the public lands? Where 
Mr. Wep- 18 the line to be drawn? What States are to be as- 
steron sociated ? What is to remain American? Where 
secession ain I to be? Where is the flag to remain? Is the 
eagle still to tower? or is he to cower, to shrink, 
and fall to the ground ?” 
7. Inthe tempest, it is the lightning, not the thun- 
der, which kills; but as, peal by peal, the dangerous 
Better element explodes, the atmosphere becomes cleared. 
ete Thus the es saesattae eloquence and fiery declama- 
sentiment, tion of the capitol, gave wholesome vent to danger- 
ous feeling, and inspir ed a healthier tone of public 
sentiment; which, beginning at Washington, spread 
thr oughout the Union. 
8. Mr. Clay had ably defended his plan of com- 
promise. SxenaTor Bett, of Kentucky, introduced 
and advocated another. Senaror Foor, of Mis- 


To what did he attribute the danger of the country? What 
aid he say of the dissolution of the Union?—6. Recite the sketch 
given of the remarks of Mr. Webster on secession, made in his 
great speech of March 7th, 1850.—7. What beneficial effeets were 
produced by the stormy eloquence of the Capitol ? 
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sissippi, made a motion, which was finally carried, Pr. rv. 
for the appointment of a committee of the Senate, to PD. Iv. 
be composed of six members from the North, six 
from the South, and a thirteenth to be chosen by the 850 
first twelve ; to whom should be referred the differ- apti9, 
ent plans for compromise ;—with directions, how- Suet 
ever, that the committee report, according to their Thirteen 
own judgment, a plan of settlement for the different P+ 
branches of the slavery question. 

9. Of this honored committee, Mr. Clay was 
chairman, by choice of the Senate; and he made 
their report to that body; on the 8th of May. Four 
months of jarring debate ensued; much of which ays 
referred to the point, whether the several proposed SOY 


laws should be voted for separately, or in one “ Om-theOm- 
nibus Bill’? Senator Benron urged the former Ridvs 
course, on account of its fairness, and especially in be- ; 
half of suffering yet dutiful California; while Mr. Clay 
maintained the latter; urging that if the different 

parts of the bill were presented together, both par- 

ties would concede some things, for the sake of 
gaining others. 

10. In the mean time the Nashville convention, 
which, had it assembled in January, might have led June 2 
to civil war and national destruction,* met harm- Yesbville 
lessly on the 2d of June; partaking of the country’s tion meet 
calmer mood and renewed devotion to the Union, 
Judge Sharkie, of Mississippi, was made president of 
the convention. In his initiatory address, he said, 5g 
that its members had met, “because the Constitu- Indge. 
tion, which gave equal rights to the South, had been Saree 
violated.” It was a slander of enemies, that they 

* Mr. Calhoun had, before his death, prepared a constitution for the U.S, 
South, which he advised should be adopted at the Nashville Convention. 
“The Southern members conferred together, spoke together, and, at one 


time, would have been prepared to sink or swim in a common peril.”—-See 
Senator Butler's Speech at the Charleston Convention, May, 1851. 


8. What motion was made and carried by Senator Foote ?—9. 
What is said of the organization and action of the Committee of 
Thirteen? Of the debate which ensued ?—10. Of the Nashville 
Convention? Who was made President of the Convention? Ta 


his address what did he say ? 


. 
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pr. tv. had met to dissolve the Union. He hoped that “the 
‘pp. iv. Union would be the last thing to perish amidst the 
om. mt wreck of matter.” 

3 11. Pending the debates on the compromise meas- 
BERS. ures, the nation was called to deep and sincere 
Joy? mourning for the loss of her beloved chief magis- 
the Presi- trate. Gen. Taylor expired at the presidential man- 

dent. gion on the 9th of July, and Mrrtarp Firimors, of 
fpsueure- New York, immediately succeeded him in the pres- 
Fillmore. idency. Mr. Kine, of Alabama, was chosen presi- 
(tAnd was dent of the Senate.t The cabinet of Gen. Taylor re- 
free signed. Mr. Fillmore appointed able successors,— 
the U.S.) Mr, Webster filling the department of state. 

12. In the early part of September, the measures 
mort. reported by the committee of thirteen passed—sep- 
promise arately ; but they had been considered together, 

and were agreed to, as mutual concessions and com- 

Utah (ess promises for the sake of the Union. By them, 1st, 
hota California, excluding slavery,was admitted as a State. 
tion, 2d, the Great Basin east of California, containing 
2,09). the Mormon settlement, was erected, without men- 
New Mex- tion of slavery, into a Territory, by the Indian name 
ne ee. Utah, 3d, New Mexico was also erected, without 
popula- Mention of slavery, into a Territory ; Congress giv- 
gin), 12g Texas, for the relinquishment of her claims, ten 
millions of dollars ;—Texas to pay with the money 
(Afagi. former debts, for which the United States were 
tive-slave bound, not legally, but in honor, 4th, a law was 
passed in passed, abolishing, not slavery, but the slave-trade, 
1798; Putin the District of Columbia; and 5th, the fugitive- 
found, or Slave law was passed; whose object is, the more 
aime gp eftectually to secure the prompt delivery of persons 
ee bound to service or labor in one State, and escaping 
become Into another, The compromise measures proved, 


obsolete.) for a time, the quieting of the fearful storm. 


11. What melancholy event occurred July 9? What is said of 
Mr. Fillmore? What change occurred in the cabinet?—12. 
What is said of the compromise measures?, What is, in your 
author’s order of arrangement, the first of the compromise meas- 
ures? What the second? ‘The third, including the agreemeat 
with Texas? Whatis the fourth? The fifth ? 
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Departure of Red Leaf and his self-devoted compatriots to deliver 
themselves up for their country. 


PERL ory? 
FROM 
THE PASSAGE OF uu | 1850 { compnowrse MEASURES, 
TO 


THE PRESENT TIME. 18690. { (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER I. 
@ 
Sketch of the Condition of the Aborigines.—Degree of Civiliza- 
tion, Diversities of Character, Wars, &e.* 

1. Tuat the Indians are, and must be considered, 
subordinate to the whites, is a question of fact, now 
so entirely settled, that the ofticers of government 
are no longer embarrassed by it; but they regard 
the aborigines as the wards of the nation, of whom, 
they, as the representatives, are bound by law to 
act as the guardians. The care of the Indians is 
now confided to the Secretary of the Interior,t 
whose office, containing the Indian Bureau, is at 


* The names and locations of the principal Indian tribes may be found 
on Map 13, which includes the territory gained from Mexico in 1848. No 
attempt will here be made to name them all, or describe their locations 


That belongs to the geographer. 


Carter I.—1. How do the government of the U. S. regard 
the Indians? What office is now charged with the care of the 


Indians ? 
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WHAT THE INDIAN POLICY HAS BEEN. 


Washington; and this is presided over by a com. 
missioner, to whom are made the reports of the 
superintendents of the eight grand divisions, or 
Indian superintendencies, into which the whole coun- 


lon. try west of the Mississippi is divided; and also of 


Mix,Com- 
n.issioner, 


* Present 


the three Indian agencies, which remain east of that 
river. The superintendents receive the reports of 
the several agents, each within his own locality,— 
about fifty in the whole. The entire number of In- 
dians now in the United States is computed at 350,- 


numbers. 000; the number of distinct tribes at one hundred 


United 
States 


and seventy-five. Several tribes are, however, some- 
times comprehended under one generic name, as the 
Sioux, the Apaches, &c. 

2. In all our earlier history, the right of the In- 
dian tribes to the use of the lands on which they 
dwelt, was acknowledged; and, except in cases of 
territory gained by conquest, as in the Pequot and 
King Philip’s wars, the lands of the Indians were 
obtained by treaties, which were made with their 


domain as Chiefs. In this way, by 393 separate treaties, made 


obtained 
by Indian 


treaties. 


with 44 tribes, the United States have obtained 
from the Indians a domain of 581 millions of acres, 
for which they have paid 50 millions of dollars. For 
this land the federal treasury has already received 
an amount of money, which exceeds the entire cost 
of the acquisition, by 100 millions of dollars. Many 
treaty stipulations, of annuities in money, or in 
other articles, are, however, yearly to be paid. The 
whole expenses of the Indian. Bureau were, in 1858, 
about five millions of dollars, 

3. The United States government has become 
convinced, that for the time past it has committed 


1. What subordinate officers are mentioned? Into what Indian 
superintendencies and agencies is the Republic of America divid- 
ed? How many tribes are there, and what is the whole number 
of Indians?—2. What was acknowledged in our earlier history ¢ 
How were Indian lands obtained? How many treaties were mude § 
How much land obtained? How much money has been paid ¢ 
What beyond the cost has the U.S. treasury received? What is 
yet on their hands to pay? What was in 1858 the expense of tak 
ing care of the Indians # 
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three capital errors in its Indian policy ;—first, in the Pr. 1v. 
removal of the tribes from place to place as the white pp, v. 
population advanced ; second, in the assignment of ° + 
too great an extent of country to be held by each in 
common ; and third, in having paid large sums of ae 
money as annuities....The present policy of the ice 
government is to oblige the Indians to settle,—giv- eeney: 
ing them only such reservations as they can cultivate 
—and instead of giving the land to the whole tribe, 
dividing it among the several families; that thus 
they may gain the knowledge of private property in 
land, and each learn, that his own efforts will redound 
to his own individual benefit. 

4, In lieu of money annuities, the government is 
now furnishing the Indians with facilities for learn- 
ing agriculture, and with the means of beginning it; police or 
—such as stock-animals, and agricultural implements, the Unit 
In some instances a practical farmer shows them bape 
how to till the earth, by cultivating, with their assist- ite 
ance, a model farm, Saw-mills and grist-mills are 
made; blacksmiths’ and carpenters’ shops are built 
—and especially are schools established; the gov- 
ernment now believing, that, if they would civilize 
the Indians, they must begin with the young; and 
they must raise the condition of their women, from 
that of mere drudges to minister to the indolence ot 
the men. A grand impedimeni to the success of 
these experiments, is the laziness of the men, and Pret 
their contempt of labor. Added to this, are their success 
habits of intemperance; and other vices introduced 
among them by unprincipled white traders, who, 
contrary to law, carry them whiskey; which is to 
them, disease and death, The number of aborigines 
is, on the whole, diminishing. 

5. The Indians within our borders differ in natu- 
ral character as well as in degrees of civilization. 


3. What errors are the government convinced have been com- 
mitted in their Indian policy? What is the government’s present 
nolicy ?—4, What is done in lieu of giving money annuities? 

This question requires & Fes answer.) What are the grand imped- 
ents to civilizing the Indians? 
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pr.1v, They also differ in their feelings of dependence on 
“pp. v, our government; many of them having become 
cH convinced that they have no way to escape exterm1- 
nation, but to obey the behests of their ‘“ Great 
Father” at Washington,—for so they call the Presi. 

dent of the United States,—and to order themselves 
according to the advice of the agent which he sends 

them, whom they call “Father.” Some anxiously 

seek to be instructed. ‘“ What do you want ?” said 

Cor. Wrianr to the Flat-Heads and Nez-Percés of 

the north. “ Peace, ploughs, and schools,” was the 

Intian HOble reply of their chief... Of the three Indian 
ageney of agencies east of the Mississippi, one is 7 New York, 
N. York. embracing the remains of the Sia Wations, who have 
Of Maci- SIX reservations,—with churches, schools, and farms ; 
na. -—one is at Maecinac, over a part of the Ottawas, 
Chippewas, and Pottawatomies ; and one at Green 

a Bay, which, besides some of the same tribes, has 
charge of the Menomenees, and also of removed por- 

tions of the Six Nations, and of the Stockbridges 

Some of these Indians are intemperate and vicious. 

6. Among the aborigines who are unsubmissive, 

are the Wavajoes of New Mexico. They have vil- 

lages in the fastnesses of their mountains, and live 
Ubaracter by sallying forth to the plains and robbing the in- 
tionsof the habitants. We have seen’ how Col. Doniphan, as 
Navajoes. ordered by Gen. Kearney, in 1846, sought them in 
their mountain homes, collected their chiefs, and 

made a treaty ef peace with them at Bear Springs. 

But, although the chief, Sandoval, and 400 of his 

men were true to their engagement, yet the main 

body of the nation paid no regard to the treaty; but 
1852. went on robbing and murdering as before. The 
Fort Defi first check which they received was in 1852, by the 
ance butt building of Fort Defiance. Since then, able officers 
have been sent against them, and advantages gained; 

but they are not yet subdued, 


5. What diversities are ivund among the Indians? What ques- 
tion and reply is related? Give the particulars concerning the 
first Indian ageney mentioned—of the second—of the third.--6, 
Give an acconnt of the Navajoes, 
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7. “The Apache,” says superintendent Bailey, pr. rv. 
“is the most rascally Indian on the continent,— Pp. V. 
treacherous, blood-thirsty, and thievish. He is the ot 
depopulator of the tields of Chihuahua and Sonora.” 
sy the treaty of 1848, the United States bound che ated 
themselves to protect the Mexican inhabitants of fe eaes 
this border,—and heavy demands have been made ; 
upon the treasury for their depredations, and those (Fioks 
of the Comanches, a fierce and warlike tribe, found 1848 
west of the Indian territory. In the mining State , 
of California, the Diggers, un inferior tribe of the eae 
Apaches, were found by those who came thither to Sacomts 
endure hardship and gain fortune. Said a Califor- yulsedon 
nian miner, “ When we saw them prowling around, ea ae 
we shot them down as we would wolves.” This was Slavery, 
perhaps the origin of the horrible idea of attempting She" 
the extermination of the Indians, which seems in pee 
some measure to have prevailed in those regions, _ neglecta.) 

8. Settiers crowded into Oregon and took posses- 
sion of the lands of the Indians, betore agents had 
been sent to make treaties with them, and thus pre- 
pare their way; and there were then 42,000 in Or- 
egon and Washington; and some of them, as the 
Walla- Wallas, the Kiamaths, and the Um«quas, 
near Rogue river, in Oregon,—and the Yakimas, 
Spokanes, and others in Washington, have since yg54, 
shown themselves among the most subtle and war- Maj. H. 


. . . . th 
like of the American aborigines. Battles have been {jie 


of their squaws by the miners. Masor Hatter, in 
1855, going to mect them, found himself contronte 
by a force much larger than his own, and he consid- toe. Sim 
ered himself fortunate in escaping with a small loss. eer 


The same Indians, united with others, in 1858, sur-  furee. 


7. What character is given of the Apaches ?—of the Comanches ? 
Who are the Diggers? and how are they treated by the miners? 
To what horrible idea may this wrong doing have given rise ?—8, 
Was the way here prepared for white settlers as formerly ?* How 
many Indians were there in our Pacific territories? What tribes 
who have proved subtle and warlike? What two fruitless expe- 
ditions against them are related ? 

* Read also the side-note, above. 
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pr. iv, rounded Cor. Sreprox, having three times his force 
Pp. vy. —and obliged him to flee. The Wez-Percés and 
ont F)at-Heads succored the flying Americans and 
saved them from total destruction. 
A858. 9 At length, on the 1st of September, 1858, Col. 
sept. 4. Wright, with 300 men, met 500 Indians at the 
Behe Four Lakes in Washington ; and without loss de- 
tAkes teated them, killing seventeen of their number. 
wae —But agents—though an unsufficient number—are 
defeats among the Indians on the Pacific; and reservations 
ning have been set apart, into which they are being gath- 
ered, and there instructed. The ez-Percés, the 
someot Pend @ Oreilles, and the Flat-Heads, have always 
ithe: been friendly to the whites, and are now anxious to 
‘learn the arts of civilization. In Arizona, south of 
the Gila, dwell the united tribes of the Pimas and 
Maricopas, who are already partially civilized,—liv- 
ing in villages and subsisting’ mostly by agriculture. 
The Pueblos and Moquis of New Mexico are peace- 
able and partially civilized,—unique in their customs, 
and retaining usages which they held before the 
Spanish invasion, 
 . 10. The progress of civilization among the abo- 
Cherokees TIQines has nowhere” been so marked as with the 
have 20 Mobilian races. It began before their removal by 
1100 pu- the government from the Gulf States; and their 
ass, settlement in the Indian territory, west of Arkansas, 
two man-has accelerated it, The Cherokees are the most 
schools.) NUMerous and civilized tribe of Indians in America. 
ate The celebrated Joun Ross is their chief. Their cap- 
ahiener ital is Zaleguah. The Creeks, Choctaws, and Chick- 
forthe @saws are also settled—dwell in houses, practise 
wo sexes agriculture and the mechanic arts, and have chureh- 
stopped es, Common schools;t and higher seminaries. The 


fe 7 . t . . . . 
of funds.) Creeks have lately been instrumental in bringing te 


8. What friendly tribes afforded suecor?—9. What success Was 
at length obtained? Are there agents and reservations? What 
three tribes are friendly to the whites? What two, near tho Gila, 
are partially civilized? What two in New Mexico?—10. What 
races have made the greatest advances in civilization? What is 
suid of the Cherokees? (Hxamine the side note.) What other tribes 
are mentioned in the same connection ? 
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dwell beside them, a kindred tribe, the Seminoles pr. rv. 
from Florida; the government giving them by treaty pp, y, 
$200,000 on condition of their performing this ser- o% 
vice. These Indians are not permitted to sell their 
reservations to the whites, and we hope they may 
not be; but that one place in the whole wide conti- 
nent which belonged to their fathers, may still be 
theirs, .. In Kansas were settled a number of tribes, 1 aiane of 
as the Deluwares, Pottawatomies, Shawnees, &¢., Kansas 
in the same manner as in the Indian Territory; but 
having been permitted to sell their lands, the conse- Sehce's o 
quence is that the whites overreach and dispossessokees oe 
them. Thus the presumption, that the Indian is the *"°“* 
white man’s equal and can cope with him, would 
soon be utter ruin to the race. 
11. To find the best type of the Indian, who yet 
lives by hunting and fishing, we must seek north of 
the Upper Platte, from the Mississippi to the base 
of the Rocky Mountains. The whole southern part 
of this large space, is occupied by various tribes: of The sions 
the great Sioux or Dacotah nation, who have de- ,°" 
veloped higher moral traits than belong to other 
savages. The Yanctonnais are their most powerful The moe 
tribe. Unlike other Indians, When they are dissat- {ema 
isfied with the U.S. government, they stand upon oh 
their dignity, and refuse to receive any presents, “"""” 
The Sioux, the Crows, and also the Blackfeet,t a (the 
large and powerful tribe to the north, are regarded Mandans 
as containing the finest specimens of Indian beauty. the tribe 
This they heighten by their dresses of buckskin, $475 
curiously wrought with beads of many colors—and, 
when worn by a chief, surmounted by a coronet of 
cagles’ feathers, sometimes continuing down the 
back almost to the feet.—The great want of these 


40. What has been effected with regard to the Seminoles? 
What is said concerning the selling of the reservations in the 
Indian territory? What concerning Kansas and the Indian reser- 
vations there ?—11. Where must we now look for the finest type 
of the native Indian? What nation occupy the southern part of 
this region? What isits most powerful tribe? What tribes are 
regarded as the finest in personal appearance? What is said of 
their dresses? What is their great want? 


18 
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pr.1y. Indians js a true and life-giving religion. They have 

PD. v. 2 devout belief in a Supreme Being, whom they call 

or the “Great Medicine;” but ‘of that immortality, 

which is brought to light by the gospel, they have 

never heard. Among them is no civilizing influence 
—neither missionary, nor school. 

12. Tr Sioux War.—In 1853 a hunting village 
of the Conjoux-Sioux was established near Fort 
Laramie, on the opposite bank of the Upper Platte 

1853 river. Two of the young braves having visited the 

First step fort were improperly detained at the ferry. To 

in the show their displeasure, they discharged their guns, 

War. but without actual or intended injury. For this 

act, Lieut. Fremrne was dispatched from the fort 

with a small party to demand the young men. The 

chief told him, and truly, that they were not in the 

village; but Lieut. Fleming, believing that they 

were, fired upon the Indians, killed three, and took 

two prisoners. Although the two hundred warriors 

present permitted him to depart in safety, yet re- 

venge was harbored, especially by the kindred of 

the three who were shot. But Fleming’s bold ex- 

ploit gave him in the garrison such an enviable 

reputation, that Lietft. GRarran, lately arrived from 

his graduating honors at West Point, expressed his 
determination to seek a similar command. 

13. In the summer of 1854, the same tribe of the 
Sioux, with another, who were waiting to receive 

A854. from an expected agent their treaty annuities, were 
e Sioux : . 
near Ft, encamped on the Platte, eight miles below the fort. 
Taramie. The united villages numbered 800 lodges. While 
they.deferred hunting, to wait for the agent, their 
provisions failed, and hunger was upon them. At 
Aug. 17. this time, a Mormon emigrant passed, who left 
Alame Wehind him a lame cow. An Indian, straying from 
cow shot the camp, shot the animal, and his hungry compan- 


11. What belief have they? What has never been taught them? 
—12. Relate the opening cireumstance of the Sioux war. What 
was done by Lieut. Fleming? How did it affect the minds of the 
Indians? How that of Licut. Grattan?—13. Where were tuese 
Indians in fhe summer of 1854? How many lodges? 


THE MASSACRE OF GRATTAN AND HIS PARTY. Al] 


ions soon devoured her. The shooting of an animal Pr. rv. 
belonging to an emigrant, was reported at the fort. Pp. v. 
The venerable “ Bear Currr” was in the encamp- = 
ment -of the Sioux; and he went himself to make .., 
explanations to Lieut. FLeminc, now commandant Mee 
of the fort; who, notwithstanding, insisted that the pie 
offending Indian must be given up. The chief plead Laramie 
for time, that he might persuade the irritated braves, 

14, The next morning, the Indian not having been 
sent, young Grattan obtained from Lieut. Fleming 
an order to proceed with a detachment of seventeen 
men to the Indian camp. Grattati increased the 
party by volunteers until it amounted in all to 
thirty-one,—well armed, and earrying two how- 
itzers. There were 1,500 warriors in the lodges, 
The offender not appearing at his demand, Lieut. 
Grattan went into the camp, and there gave his men 
the order to fire, notwithstanding the old chief 
cried to his braves not to fire on the whites.* The 
next moment, he fell mortally wounded. The in- 
furiated Indians rushed to revenge his blood,—and, ,,, 15 
in five minutes, Grattan and all his men lay dead Massacro 
upon the field. Thus, suddenly, had occurred a Cit 
fatal event, totally undesigned, and unlooked for, party 
by either party. “The news spread with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, and struck a terror as if a thun- 
derbolt had fallen from a cloudless sky ;” and the 
country was agitated with false and exaggerated 
accounts. The secretary of war called on Congress 
‘for four new regiments, and all the Indian traders 
left their posts and fled. 

15. Immediately after the massacre, the Indians 
removed from the Platte to the head-waters of the 
White and Cheyenne rivers. The whole nation of 


* My authority for this, and other of these particulars, is Major Twiss ; who, residing, 
mmediately after, a8 Indian agent at Fort Laramie, took pains to collect and write out the 
circumstances of this war; and he bas favored me with the use of his manuscript. 


13. What led the Bear Chief to visit Fort Laramie? and what 
was the result 2—14. Relate the circumstances of Lieut. Grattan’s 
invasion of the Indian camp. Of the death of the Bear Chief, 
and of that of Grattan and his party. Were these events either 
designed or expected? What was done by the sesretary of war? 
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pT. Iv. the Sioux were regarded by the government as par: 
Pp. v. ticipants in the outrage ; and they, knowing that 
ou the army of the United States was to move against 
them, believed, that utter extermination awaited 
mera their whole race. The kindred of the murdered 
Sec.report chief bore among the tribes the dishonor of not 
Meo) having shed white blood in revenge; the. wail of 
mourning was still heard in the lodges, and would 
only cease when the manes of the dead were thus 
appeased, ‘ While we yet live,” they said, “let us 
bravely avenge his death.” Then, RED Lear, his 
oldest br other, with a yourger brother, and others 
wow. 2t. of their kindred went forth. The first white per- 
ofthe sons they met, were a party guarding the mail,— 
cacy and they killed them all....In September, 1855, 
Gen. Harney having been ordered on the service, 
£855. met the Sioux with a powerful force,—fought them 
Sem at the Sand Hills, on the North Fork of the Platte, 
SAND and gained a complete victory. 
(iis 16. In the mean time, Major Twiss had been 
Sioux, k. appointed to the agency of the Upper Platte, at 
Am.L. Fort Laramie. After Gen, Harney’s victory, a part 
- of the tribes of the Sioux appeared friendly. The 
agent informed the chiefs, that all who made their 
lodges south of the Platte should be regarded by 
him as friends. Large villages soon collected, among 
which were friends of the murderers of the mail 
party. That five of their number, including Red 
Leaf, should be given up, was the condition on 
which Gen, Harney had promised peace to the 
whole nation. Major Twiss sent some of these 
friends to Red Leaf and his party, with such a mes- 
sage, as soon brought them to the fort. He then 
wrought upon them, until, with the selfdevotion of 
the six burghers of Calais, they determined to yield 


15. Relate the movements and the state of mind of the Sioux. 
What reproach was cast on the kindred of the murdered chief’? 
What was then resolved and exeeuted? Who was sent against 
the Sioux? and with what result?—16. Who was agent at Fort 
Laramie? What course did he take regarding the Sioux? What 
terms of peace had Gen. Harney given them? How did Major 
Twiss send word to Red Leaf and his party ? 


vot 
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themselves a sacrifice to save their nation. The pty, 
chief and his party wished first to go and hunt the pp, vy. 
buffalo, that their wives and children need not be °= 
hungry; but they promised to return in ten days. yo, 
Major Twiss believed them; and within the time eas 
they came, mounted and prepared to go to Ft, heroismot 
Leavenworth, and there surrender themselves to si ther 
the officers of justice. They were accompanied by Gene 
many of their tribe; and before they bade them adieu, blest tratt 
they rode slowly around their camp—gorgeously ee 
arrayed—and solemnly chanting their death-song. 

17. After their departure, Major Twiss wrote to 
the President of the United States, urging that they 
should not be put to death. The remainder of their 
history may be known by the following letter from 
the Indian bureau to the superintendency which 


included the Sioux. After speaking of the volun- 


‘tary surrender of the five Indians who killed the 


mail party, the letter adds, ‘The President has been 
pleased to act in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of Major Twiss, and has pardoned them. The 
war department will have them taken back within 
the limits of their country, where Major Twiss will 
receive them at the hands of the military, and take 
measures to place them among their friends,”—all 
of which was done—the five having been six months 
absent. They were joyfully received, and peace 

: ; Ww sous ies Pugh -, 1856 
was established. We desire,” said one of their ‘yep. 4. 
aged chiefs to Major Twiss, “that our Great Father Letter 
will send us a man of God to teach us how to do w. Many- 
good, and also a teacher for our children, that they Perry, of 
may learn to think and act like the white men. We pe 

: : : s eh 
wish to turn our minds and the minds of our chil- Gumming 
dren from the war-path. We are anxious to do Supt. 
right, but how can we know the right path from 
the wrong, when we are not taught ?” 

16. What noble sacrifice did they determine to make to save 
their nation? Relate the remaining circumstances of the para- 
graph.—17. How were they saved from death? What letter is 
mentioned? Give its date. What directions from the President 
did it contain? and what happened in consequence? Recite the 
specch of the aged chief. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


Second Era of good feeling.—Invasion of Cuba,—Evidences of 
Progress in the World—in the Republic of America. 


rr.iv. 1. Ar no period of American History had the Re- 
pp. ¥ public occupied so commanding a position, in regard 
1m to foreign nations, as that which followed the bril- 
liant successes, the military fame, and the large ac- 
7 hed cessions of territory gained in the Mexican War. 
#854. The compromise measures had quieted the danger- 
anit, ous strife between the North and South; and a 
position, second, though brief period of domestic “ good 
and » ye : . He 
domestic feeling” was enjoyed by the nation,...On the 16th 
peace. of Dec., 1850, the National Assembly of Switzer- 
1850. land, in open session at Berne, ratified a treaty of . 
Swiss 2ity and commerce between America and Switzer- 
Treaty. land. ... Postal arrangements having already been 
made, by which facilities were given for foreign cor- 
L851. respondence, Congress passed a law diminishing the 
Mt? postage of ordinary letters, to all parts of the Union 
cent except the Pacific Coast, to three cents; and to that 
postage. é : 2 
region, to twelve and a half cents each. 
2. Notwithstanding a proclamation of President 
Fillmore, forbidding a violation of the neutrality 
laws, a military force of 600 men under Loprz, a 
May 1s. Cuban, sailed from New Orleans—pretended emi- 
Cones at grants—in vessels clearing for Chagres. They land- 
ed at Cardenas, on the island of Cuba. After a 
bloody skirmish, and the burning of a few houses, 
the party re-embarked, the officers intending to ef- 
t May 22. fect another Janding ; but their men compelled them 
hey Weet to go to Key West,t the nearest port on the Ameri- 
with 400 can coast. But Lopez, aided by influential citizens 


“of the South, again sailed, with 500 men, from New 


Cuarter II.—1. At what time did the American Republic at- 
tain its most commanding position among foreign nations? and 
what was the state of things within the nation? What was done 
on the 16th of Dec., 1850? What on the 8d of March, 1851?-—-2, 
Relate the first expedition against Cuba. 
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Orleans. In nine days he debarked at Playtas, on pvr. tv. 
the northwestern coast of Cuba. Taking 300 of his pp, v. 
men, he marched 10 miles inland to Las Pozas, leay- % ™ 
mg 100 with the chivalric Cox. CrirrenpEen. As he 
was conveying to Lopez, stores and ammunition from “Aug. 3. 
the ship, he was met by 500 Cubans, not to be hailed eae 
as a liberator, but to be fought as a piratical invader. ,., 45° 
Crittenden made a gallant defence, but he was over- Debarks 
powered, taken prisoner, and shot. Lopez, defeated, 
fled to the mountains, where his party were pursued, Qn.2° 
hunted by dogs, taken, and put to death. Lopez ere 
suffered as a malefactor by the garotte. ‘garotted., 
3. The Hungarian patriot, Kossuru, having been 
brought from Turkey in a national vessel, was re- 
ceived in New York with an enthusiasm unknown ct 15. 
since the reception of La Fayette. He pathetically arrives in 
plead the cause of his “ down-trodden Hungary,” and 
collected for her use “ material aid,” in the several 
cities of the United States.... During the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Fillmore, Mr. Clay,—his vital energies 
exhausted by his last great services to his country,— June 29. 
declined, and peacefully expired at Washington, Cy dies 
He was mourned, by the whole nation, with a filial ington, 
2 : : : aged 72, 
sorrow... At the approach of the presidential election, 
the convention of the Whig party gave the nomina- oe, 21. 
tion to Gen. Scott, believing that his great military Webster 
services would insure him the election. Mr. Web- Marsntia 
ster soon after fell into a decline, and died. John 
C. Calhoun, the compeer of Clay and Webster, had “Yh > 
preceded them to an hgnored grave by only two gone. 
years. Epwarp Everert, of Boston, was appointed Gies at 
by Mr. Fillmore, to succeed Mr. Webster in t..e de- Wasting 
partment of state. ; F aged 70, 
4, The Democratic party nominated for president 


2. Give an account of the proceedings of Lopez in the seeond 
invasion of Cuba, Of Col. Crittenden. What was the fate of 
wopez and his men?—3., What is here said of Kossuth? Of Mr. 
Clay? Who was at this time nominated for President by the 
Whig party? Give the time and place of the death of the three 
great American statesmen, Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, What 
was the age of cach? (See the side-notes.) Who succeeded Mr, 


Webster as secretary of state 4 
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rr iv. Gen. Frankuin Pierce, of New Hatupshire, beloved 
Pp. vy. a8 a citizen, and known to the public as a member 
cH. of Congress, and an officer in the Mexican War, 
1852 Gen. Pierce and Wm. R. Kine of Alabama, were 
March 4. Chosen President and Vice-President. Gen. Pierce 
In. of was inaugurated, March 4th, 1853; but Mr. King 
President ce ° ; A 5 
Pierce, Was then in the West Indies, vainly seeking relief 
from a fatal malady. Grn. Arcutson, of Missouri, 
being chosen president of the Senate, became, ex- 
officio, Vice-President of the United States. Gen. 
Pierce’s chief secretary was the able statesman, 
Wr1am L. Marcy. 

5. Anbnportant event in the world’s progress, was 
£852. the “Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all 
May 1. : ° ° 
World's Nations,” opened at London, by Queen Victoria, 
Mats op 4 held in the immense “ Crystal Palace ;”+ itself a 
glass and Wonder of art. A similar exhibition was inaugurated 
iron.) by President Pierce in New York, where a Crystal 
1853. Palacet was erected,—much less extensive, but equal- 
¢July. ly beautiful. ... This period is distinguished for prog- 
An crys ress in popular education. States made liberal pro- 

vision; normal schools were established, and teachers, 
associating for mutual improvement, met cordially, 
1855. in county, state, and national associations. In July, 
Wily;, 1854, a “ World’s Educational Convention” met in 
¥d.Con. at London, under the auspices of a society, at the head 
London. of which was Prince Albert.*...For the gallant de- 
fence of the rights of Marri Koszra, a native of 
Hungary, but an adopted citizen of the United 
States, then in Smyrna, Capr. Incranam was much 
applauded, and Congress, in token of their appro- 
bation, voted him a sword. 

* The Society met in St. Martin’s Hall, where were exhibited Maps, Charts, 
School-books, models of School-hovses, with their needful furniture, &e. The 
writer was present. Lectures were daily given, and there were frequent reunions, 
where speakers from different nations were called upon to describe the methods of 


their own country. Ours had an able representative in Henry Barnard, now Chan- 
cellor of the University of Wisconsin. 


4. Who was at this time the nominee of the Democratic party 4 
What persons were chosen president and vice-president? What 
is said of the inauguration? Of the acting vice-president ?—5. 
Give an account of the first World’s Fair. When and where was 
the second? What was done in this decade to show favor to the 
cause of education? What is said of Martin Koszta ? 
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Commodore Perry going to deliver the President's Letter.* 


“ee 


CHAPTER III. 


Brilliant diplomacy.—Commodore Perry and the Japan Expedi- 
tion,—China. 


1, Tur Japan Expedition should be made a promi- 
nent feature in American history. It opened to the 
brotherhood of nations an empire of thirty millions Impert- 

. : . : 4 ° ance of 
of inhabitants; it gave to America a consideration, the Japar 
not only in that empire, but in China,—as late events Pxpedt- 
have proved; and it has shown, to every part of our 
corfederacy, the advantage of belonging to a great 
and powerful nation. “We have seen,” said the 
Japanese Commissioner to Commodore Perry, “ the 
map of your country.”f 

9, After the Pacitic coast was added to the Ameri- 


can Republic, the important object of obtaining for 


* kngraving copied from Dr, Hawke’s account of Perry’s Japanese Ex 
pedition. 

+ The Map of this noble country is assumed as the background of the 
American Temple of Time. Its name is America; its inhabitants are 
Americans, If it were divided as Poland is, there would no more be an 
America for Americans, than there is a Poland for the Poles. 


Cnarrer UlI.—1. Why should the Japan Expedition be made 


prominent in American history ? 
Loe 


418 FIRMNESS WITH COURTESY. 
P'T. y. it the trade of the opposite shores of the ocean, led to 
Pp vy. using the power and resources of the nation in fitting 
cH. UL out the Japan Expedition. Com. Perry, younger 
Matthew brother of the victor of Lake Erie, had given much 
Perry. study to the history and character of the Japanese ; 
188 and, like Columbus, he was inspired with a passion 
Tho Pres tO Make a great attempt. The president, Mr, Fill- 
ident and more,—his first secretary, Mr. Webster, and his sec- 
favordom, ond, Mr. Everett, all gave the scheme their earnest 
Perry. support ; and a noble armament was prepared, con- 
1852. sisting of four war-steamers, one seventy-four gun 
May 24, Ship, four sloops of war, and three armed store-ships. 
He sails Commodore Perry sailed from Norfolk, May 24, 
1852, and made the southern ports of China on his 
reine way; thus gaining important information, and in- 
At Hong spirmg the Chinese with a high idea of the power 

“and dignity of his nation. 

3. Com, Perry was going among a proud, cere- 
monious, and exclusive people; and he won their 
confidence by beating them at their own game. The 
squadron, on reaching Japan, where its arrival was 

July s, not unexpected, proceeded up the Bay of Yeddo; 
eae and, in gallant trim, cast anchor in the harbor of 
at the Bay Uraga. Oundreds of guard-boats came around the 
 Yedl®. squadron, as had been customary with other foreign 

vessels, the people expecting to come on board to 
gratify their curiosity, and receive refreshments. 
But the Americans were not to be thus unceremoni- 
ously treated; and their approaches were repelled 
by swords and cutlasses—flashing in their faces, but 
not wounding them. Next came a boat alongside 
the flag-ship in which was an officer. But he was 
only the vice-governor of Uraga; and the high 


peed) 


2. What led to using the power and resources of the govern 
ment in fitting it out? What is here said of the person who coin. 
manded the Expedition? Who gave the plan their earnest sup- 
port? Give an account of the armament prepared. (Compare thie 
armament with that of Columbus when he sailed to discover 
America. How long before?) What port did Com. P. sail from 4 
When? What ports did he touch at on his way ?—3. What kind 


of people was Com. P. going among? How did he win their 
confidence ? 
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commander of the American squadron, who came pr. iv. 
to bring a letter from the President of the Great pp, y. 
Republic of America to the Emperor of Japan, would | ™- 
not confer with any one below his own rank. The 
governor himself soon came ; and he was courteously ees 
received on board the flag-ship, and sumptiously facts, ane 
entertained. as 

4, But Commodore Perry could only deliver his picture, 
letter to the emperor in person, or to one of his high- Hawkes? 
est officers of state. Couriers passed and repassed %™=*) 
to the Emperor’s court at Yeddo, and the Prince or 
Ipzvu was appointed, who wished to come for the let- 
ter on board the flag-ship; but that would not be 
duly respectful to the President of the United States. 

It could only be delivered on land, and near the capi- 

tal. Then a temporary building was erected at 
Uraga; and on the appointed day, the ships which 
moved with steam (a novel sight to the Japanese), 
approached and anchored near. Then appeared gyjy 47, 
Commodore Perry with great pomp, attended by . 
five hundred officers and men, the two boxes of rose- ee 
wood and gold, containing the president’s letter, and t¢ Pres 
the treaty-making credentials of the commodore, — _ letter 
carried by negroes richly dressed, all passing through 
the floating draperies arranged on each side,—while 
thousands of eager eyes were gazing with admira- 
tion. The Prince of Idzu received the letters to be 
taken to the Emperor. All was done in form and 

in silence. 

5. The commodore and his officers were then feast- 
ed by the governor of Uraga. In the letters which = 
the emperor received, he was addressed by Mr. Fill- Coptents 
more as his “‘Great and good Friend.” His coun-  Presi~ 

: ' dent’s 
try, he told him, extended from ocean to ocean, and  tetter 
a portion of it, rich in gold, lay on the shores of the 
Pacific, opposite to Japan. In eighteen days a steaim- 


3. Relate the cireumstanees by which Com. Perry impressed 
the Japanese with a high idea of himself and his nation, What 
letter had he brought?—4. Describe the circumstances attending 
the delivery of the President’s letter.—5. Relate the contents of. 
tr.¢ President’s letter. 


120 A GREAT SUCCESS. 


Pr. Iv. er might pass from one country to the other; and it 
Pp. v. was his wish to open with him such commerce as 
ont would be mutually beneficial. 

6. Commodore Perry left Japan, to return in the 
spring and receive the answer to the president’s let- 
ter. The emperor’s letter, in answer to that of the 

AAA president, was expressed in terms of high courtesy. 
ey 31. Lhe commodore prevailed still further, and at length 
Japanese obtained a treaty, by which the Americans received 
reheat privileges not then granted to any other nation. 

Kanag- Besides Magasaki,—Simoda and Hakodade were 
awa. opened to the Americans,—and Napha in Lew 
Chew. After the treaty was settled, the presents 

sent by the president were forwarded to the emper- 

1859. ° and others returned to be carried to him. Mu- 
(Sept. 15. tual entertainments were given ; and the J apanese 
Mr. Ward, were especially delighted with the exhibition of a 
ister in Miniature railroad and telegraph. Mr. Townsend 

Chita, Harris, left as consul at Simoda, did much towards 
frigate to cultivating, in the minds of the Japanese, the good 

convey + a Ree : ; 
their com- Will and respect. established by Commodore Perry.* 
missioners Efe has lately been appointed resident-minister, and 
the U.S.) has gained advantages for his country by a new 

treaty. 

1845. 7. Since the treaty made with China by Mr. Cush- 
Chinese 129g, American ministers have been maintained in 
Treaty that country. Mr. Reep, who succeeded Mr, Cush- 
madewithing as minister to China, was there when Canton 
Cushing. Was taken by the English and French; but he wisely 
2858. kept his diplomacy distinct from theirs, still main- 
Chinese Utining friendly relations with all parties. Mr. Warp, 
Treaty. DiS successor, has had similar trials. In company 
Dee. 15, With the French and English ministers, he yet pur- 
gr oiterdt * He vpened a school where he taught nine young men of the nobility, 
the U. 8, Who gained his love by their affectionate and cheerful respect to him, and 
May 28, their extreme politeness to each other—all rising to bow low, when, as 

1859, Yarely happened, any one entered after the exercises had begun. 
arriver. 


6. When did Com. P. go to Japan for an answer? What did 
he succeed in obtaining? Relate all that is said of the treaty. 
What best pleased the Japanese? What is said of Mr. Harris? 
—7. Who sueceeded Mr. Cushing as our minister to China? 
What course did he pursue? Who was Mr. Reed’s successor ? 
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sued a separate course. They, attempting to force pn Iv. 
their way up the Peiho, were arrested by the Chinese Pp, v.. 
forts, and after a bloody battlet were defeated and “1 
turned back. Mr. Ward, with his suite, was sent ,., 
overland to Pekin. There he met three of the im-+ sae 
perial commissioners, and the wish was mutual that ae 
he should see the emperor. But according to custom, lose 684. 
the emperor must receive the divine honors of the Ko- 

tow from all who approached his person,—regarded yy hana 
by the Chinese as sacred. To perform the Ko-tow arrives 
was to kneel three times, and nine times to knock the ™?**™ 
head against the floor. Mr. Ward could not pay 
divine honors to any man. The commissioners said, 

since he represented “a great and equal nation,” he 

might be excused with one kneeling and three knock- 

ings. But Mr. Ward could not conscientiously sat- 

isfy the Chinese custom; so he neither saw the em- 

peror, nor could he obtain in Pekin the ratification 

of the treaty which he had brought from America; 

but it was done at Peitsang. 


i 


CHAPTER IV. 


Kansas-Nebraska Bill.—First settlement of Kansas.—Invasion of 
the Polls.—Retaliatory Measures.—Provisional Government.— 
Topeka Constitution. 


1. Unuappiy, the repose of the Union was broken ges, 


in the winter and spring of 1854, by the heated dis- piley 30. 
cussion and final passage of the Kansas-Nebraska ‘the tan, 


bill. The incorporating of these extensive tracts ce 
into territories, was made the occasion of abrogating 49 iistine 
the Missouri line of compromise,t N. L. 36%, as the was estabe 

Jished in 


northern limit of slavery. This line passing south 1999" po. 
per affirmed 
. What was his conduct in regard to the French and English? in 1850. 
What happened to them? Where did the Chinese send Mr. 
Ward ? ho met him in Pekin, and what was wished on both 
sides? Why could not Mr. Ward see the Emperor? What was 
the consequence? Where was the treaty ratified ? 
Cuaprer IV.—1. How and when was the repose of the Union 
broken? What was the incorporating of Kansas and Nebraska 
made the occasion of? What was the line of compromise? 


~ 
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pr. iv. of Kansas, that territory had been regarded by the 

pp. v. North as devoted to freedom; but by this act, the 

on iv. South claimed it as having been granted to them for 

p954, very: To this the whole North was opposed ; 

“~* and Congress was flooded with petitions against it, 

May 30, not only from all classes of individuals, including the 

“Squatter- New Hngland clergy, but also from several of the 

egnty"es- State legislatures. Senator Atchison, of Missouri, 

ry ae was regarded as the author of this part of the bill. 

Kansas- But without another portion, of which Smnaror 

ale Doveras, of Illinois, was the author, it could not 

have passed. Under the idea of preventing any fu 

ture dangerous excitement in Congress concerning 

slavery, the Kansas-Nebraska bill took from that 

body powers formerly exercised over the territories, 

and left it to the people themselves, “to regulate 

their own affairs, in their own way,” especially in 
regard to slavery. 

2. The North and South were now contestants,— 

April, the one determined that Kansas should not have 


May, and : : 
He slavery, the other that it should. On each side, 


made new COMbmations were early formed The most efficient 

ae of those on the part of the Free States, was the New 
reaties. . . . . 

England Emigrant Aid Society, of which the secre- 

ani j i 

tary, Tuomas H. Wxxss of Boston, was the active 

agent; and two societies in New York, of which 

TnHEopore Dwicut, Esq., the president of both, was 

the acting manager.* On the pro-slavery side, the 

principal were the “ Blue Lodges,” which were most- 

ly conducted by Missourians of the border counties. 

(their — * According to testimony taken before the Investigating Committee, the 

travelling Emigrant Aid Society sent out, first and last, 1,300 settlers, According to 

fare was a letter from Mr. Dwight to the author, the two New York Societies set 


dimin- out 8,000. Neither of these Societies furnished money or arms to the emi- 


ished grants; though individuals afterwards sent both, 
about six 


dollars.) 


1. How, in view of the new law, did this line of compromise 
affect Kansas? How did the Southern view of the case affset the 
North? Who were regarded as the authors of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill? Under what idea were the powers formerly exercised 
by Congress, taken away ?—2. On what point were the North and 
South contestants ? What were the principal combinations formed 
on the North or anti-slavery side . the question? What on the 
South or vro-slavery side? 


\ 
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They collected much money, and held in their em- pr. ry, 
ploy numerous bodies of men. “PD. V. 
3. In the summer and fall of 1854, three companies #1: 
of emigrants, headed by Branscomp, Rosrnson, and .., 
PomERoy, were sent to Kansas by the Emigrant Aid perl 


Society, and founded Lawrence. Other companies Fits pat 
i es fo > ty leaves 

eame she following spring.... ANDREw H. Reever, Bn. (450 
of Pennsylvania, appointed as governor by President free Ghee 
. . . . Y q 
Pierce, arrived in the territory on the 9th of Octo- 400'the 

ber.* According to his prescribed duty, he first took apting) 


the census; finding in the territory 8,501 inhabitants, 
of whom, 2,905 were voters; and he then ordered 


an election, to take place on the 30th of March, of 4855. 
members to form a territorial legislature. On that, ae Oe 


day, armed bands were sent into Kansas from tle Taypston:? 


. > . . ’ : er 

border counties of Missouri,—who took forcible pos-were 5006 
session of the polls, and themselves voted for pro-, esl | 
slavery candidates, some of whom were residents o 
Missouri: and they kept from voting, free-state resi- 
dents; and thus, they, and not the settlers of Kan- 

f 2 j -(t There 
sas, elected a legislature. Gov. Reeder instead of ‘was one 


declaring the whole election illegal, gave the sanction Jreesiate 


of his office, by certificates of lawful election, to a nett 
anhat- 


majority of those elected. He caused new elections gan" ut 


in six precincts; but on assembling, the majority he was 
? fe sc crowded 


voted out this newly-elected minority, and gave the out of th 
seats to the members first chosen.t reer ane 
4, This legislature met by direction of Governor July 2 


Reeder at Pawnee. They chose Dr. B. F. STRING: + Legisla- 
ure meet 


FELLOW their speaker, and then adjourned, by a ‘ttpaw- 
two-thirds vote over the governor’s veto, to Shawnee — nee. 
* Noy. 29th. Reeder, before taking the census, ordered an election of del- 


egate to Congress. Whitfield was chosen, mostly by illegal votes, the Mis- 
sourians, or this day, making their first invasion, though not in so great 


naimbers as on the 8Cth of March. 


3. What companies were sent out, and when, by the Emigrant 
Aid Society? What place did they found? When did other com- 

ani2s arrive? How many each year? (See note.) Whom did 

resident Pierce appoint governor, and when did he arrive? What 
did he first do? Ilow many inhabitants, and of them how many 
vo.ers were there? What election did the governor order, and 
ws.en? Describe what took place on the day. What was done 
by Gov. Reeder, and with what result ?—4. When and where did 
the legislature first meet? What did they do? 


4204 A WRONG LEGISLATURE AND LAWB. 


>t.iv. Mission. Reeder then repudiated their proceedings, 
Pb. v. and withdrew from them. They, however, proceeded 
cH IY. to enact a code of laws for Kansas,—mostly copying 
A855 those of Missouri, but adding others, arbitrary and 
July 6 unconstitutional. In establishing slavery, they made 
Adjourn eriminal any opposition,—either by deeds or by 
nee words,—spoken, written, or printed, under penalties 
Missioc Of state-prison, or, in extreme cases, of death. No 
‘The term™an could be a juror, or vote, or hold any office, 
ogus was unless he first took an oath upholding slavery. Ev- 
Cpereaie ery officer was, either directly or indirectly, appoint- 
ed by themselves; and there was to be no further 
laws.) election of a legislature until October, 1857,—the 
members to xaect March 4th, 1858. 

5. In the mean time, immigration was going on, 
as in similar cases of settling new territories; usu- 
ally from the nearer States, and by free laborers, 
All the dona-fide settlers, including those who came 
as friends to slavery, as well as the opposite party, 
were indignant at “‘the invasion” of the 30th ot 

Aug. 15, March; and greatly excited by the subsequent pro- 
Meeting ceedings of the usurping legislature. Their first 
he ~ measure, inaugurating a series of measures,-—which 
settlers at were revolutionary as regarded the territorial legis- 
awrence, 


(Removal lature,—was to hold a meeting in Lawrence, and 
pend adopt a memorial to Congress. This set forth, that 


announe’d notwithstanding they were entitled, both by gen- 
to him the 


sameday.) eral right, and by special law, to self government, 
and in this confidence had left their homes,—-yet this 
right was now wrested from them :—and they called 


(ft Get. 9. for relicf—on Congress, and on all their fellow-citi- 
eee 


was elect-Zens of every State. They resolved to nominate 
old was Reeder, now removed from oftice, for their delegate 


ected by in Congress ;+ and finally, they made formal arrange. 
he pro- : 2 Q 
Slavery, Ments for a meeting of delegates from all the actual 


party.) settlers to assemble at Big Springs. 


4, What course did Reeder pursue? Give an account of the 
laws which they enacted.—5. How was immigration going on? 
Who were indignant at ‘the invasion?” and what else excited 
them? What was their first measure? Whom did they nominate, 
and We what? For what future meeting did they make arrange- 
ments ? 
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6. A large meeting, at Big Springs,t denounced pr ry. 
the legislature, and declared they would never sub- pp. y. 
mit to its enactments, but “all other means failing, 0H. 1v. 
resist them to a bloody issue.” They decided that __ 
all the dona-fide settlers should be invited to choose ree 
delegates to a convention. at Topeka. There they Big | 
organized a provisional government,t and placed pprings 
James H. Lane as first on its executive commit-¢ sept. 13 
tee; and they resolved that a convention should be , ad 2. 
called to form a State constitution. The committee eb ger 
accordingly issued their mandate, and members Were Veter. 
elected. The convention met at Zopeka,$ and ¢ oo, 9s 
formed a constitution, which was, on the 15th of Second 
December, approved by the people; and was placed "po" 
in the hands of Reeder to carry to the House of Constitu- 
Representatives, with their petition to be admitted 
as a State. 

7. These proceedings enraged the pro-slavery 
party. They met at Leavenworth! and denounced Nov. 14 
them as revolutionary,—took the style of the “law aaa 
and order” party,—made arrangements for stopping meeting 
and turning back eastern emigrants on the Missis- 7 yesy" 
sippi river, organized a committee in Leavenworth 
to see that none opposed to slavery either remained 
there, or passed into the territory to settle. Ar- 
rangements were here made to bring a force against 
Lawrence; which they rightly considered as the 
head-quarters of the opposers of slavery. 

8. To serve as an excuse for this predetermined 
foray, Suertrr Jonxs, of Douglas county, wrote to Nov. 2. 
Goy. Suannon, the successor of Reeder, that Law- makesa 
rence was in rebellion; and he called on him to ‘gauisk 
send all “law-abiding citizens” to his aid in execut- Gov. 
ing a legal process in which, he said, he had been cannes 


forcibly resisted. Shannon sent out his mandate, 


6. Give an account of the mecting at Big Springs. Of the first 
Topeka Convention. How was the second, or constitutional To- 
eka Convention called? When did it meet, and what do ?—%. 
Vhat effect had these procecdings on the Pro-Slavery party, and 
what did they do? For what did they make arrangements ?—8. 
Deseribe the introduction of the foray against Lawrence, called 


the Walcerusa War. 
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pry, and nearly 2,000 men appeared, having armed them 

Pp. vy. selves by forcibly breaking open the United States 

env. Arsenal at Liberty. By their leaders they were 

encamped on the Wakerusa river, six miles trom 

Lawrence. Bat Robinson and the other principal 

men there, were careful that no pretence to attack 

Dees, Should be given to the invaders. It was probably 

fue in the hope to obtain this, that, in seeming wanton 

W Clark, ness, the blood of the unoftending Barber was shed, 
two miles from the city. 

9. Shannon, now resolved to visit Lawrence. As 

he entered the hotel, he shuddered at beholding the 

corpse of Barber, and hearing the shricks of his 


S 


£8535. 


>. . . . . 
widow.—An agreement was signed, in which the 
Shannen Joaders promised that they would be submissive to 


Lawrence. the laws; though they would not bind themselves 
with respect to those made by the territorial legis- 
lature. Shannon then wrote to the camp, that he 
was satisfied that Sheriff Douglas could, without re- 
sistance, execute any process in Lawrence; and he 
theretore ordered the army to disband,—which was 
done. Le commissioned Robinson and Lane to 
organize their own military force for defence, Law- 
rence was fortified. b 

10. These operations against the emigrants were 
reported in the Free States—with exaggerations ; 
and the north indignantly aroused. A new party 

Dec, 28 NOW formed in the Northern States into which 
Thirty. Others were merged, called the Republican, whose 
aaa watchword was IXansas; and congressional elections 
begins. Were controlled by it. When Congress met, the in- 

Greateon- tonse feeling of the different partics manifested itself 

Speaker in the House of Representatives, by a more heated 
contest for Speaker than had ever before occurred. 
The South nominated Mr. Arcry of South Carolina,* 

* mr. Aikin had been governor of South Carolina. The respect in which 

he was held in every part of the Union, was increased by his behavior dur- 


ing that memorable canvass. When at length Mr. Banks was elected, Mr, 
Aikin conducted biim to his seat. 

9. What happened on the visit of Goy. Shannon to Lawrence 4 
—10. Where ard how were these proceedings reperted? What 
hew party was formed ? 
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the North, Mr. Banxs of Massachusetts. There pvr. tv. 
was a tie between them, and not a member would p>, y_ 
change, until after nine long weeks of voting, when 
by the absence of one southern man, Mr. Banks ob- 
taincd the chair. Then came Reeder from Kansas nee re 
with the Topeka constitution. High words and Mr. Banks 
fierce debate ensued. At length a majority of the speake 
fe g a a) peaker, 
House voted to accept it, and receive Kansas as a 
State; but the Senate rejected it. 

11. In the mean time, the Kansans chose a 
legislature under the Topeka constitution, making Mv@ 4 
Cuaries Rosrnson, governor. The members met. Lesisla- 
in March, took the oath of office, chose a committee are 
to prepare a code of laws,—and then adjourned to 
meet on the 4th of July. The Missouri party, hav- 
ing missed their object by the measures of Gov. 
Shannon, again planned to break up the settlement rant 
at Lawrence; and they wished to effect it before son’s mes 
the arrival of the large Spring emigration, which ‘8% 
they were aware the Free States were preparing to 
send. They had made frequent appeals to the 
South not to leave them with all the trouble and ex- 
pense of maintaining the common cause; but to 
send them men and money,—and these calls had 
been responded to. Cou. Burorp had arrived with Troops 
a regiment from Alabama, Masor Tirus with men fou 
from Georgia, and Carrain Wirxss, from South “°"" 


Carolina. 


court in Kansas. They were of the pro-slavery Court 
party, and ready to do whatever might facilitate its Lecomp- 
designs against Lawrence. A grand jury was formed ®™ 
at Lecompton, by which Robinson and others, who 


10. How was Congress affec ed? and what happened in regard 
to the choice of Speaker? What in regard to the Topeka consti- 
tution ?—11. What in the mean time was done in Kansas by the 
Anti-Slavery party? What by the Missouri party? What was 
the rvsult of their appeals to the South ?—12. Where in Kansas 
was the U.S. District Court located? What officers are men- 
tioned? What action was taken by this court ? 
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pr. iv. had accepted office under the Topeka constitution 

Pp. vy. were indicted for treason; and a further indictment 

on. was found, by which the presses of the two freo- 
state papers in Lawrence, and the best building 
there,—indeed, the best in the territory—the hotel 
of the Emigrant Aid Society, were pronounced to 
be nuisances, and thus condemned to destruction, 


CHAPTER V. 


Civil war in Kansas.—Sacking of Lawrence. 


£856. 1. Tux House of Representatives chose from their 


March 19. number Messrs. Howarp of Michigan, Surrman of 


teeap- Ohio, and Oxrtver of Missouri, as a committee of 
aa investigation to proceed to Kansas, with powers to 
arivein CXamine persons and papers. Reeder and Whit- 


Kansas. field, delegates elected from the two opposite par- 
Cais ties in Kansas, were sent back to aid them in their 


published arduous duties. By perseverance, they succeeded, 

Cans although bitterly opposed by the pro-slavery party, 

volume ofjn getting together a body of evidence by which 
1,200 te een : 

pages, ana the preceding history of Kansas is fixed.t Reeder> 

Includes awas wrongfully subpcenaed from their court by 

minority 


as wollas Order of Judge Lecompte. Refusing to obey the 
pe acd summons, he was made to know that his life was in 


danger; and he escaped, and fled down the Missouri 
pty & Tiver. in disguise. Jtobinson, attempting to go to 
“taken, the Hast to hasten on the expected emigration, was 
made prisoner at Lexington, in Missouri. 
2. On the 21st of May, occurred the “ sacking of 
May 21. Lawrence” by about 700 men acting under the orders 
Sacking of : 5 : 
Lawrence. Of Atchison and the southern officers. The hotel] 


CnapreR V.—1. Who were chosen by the House of Represent- 
atives—when—and for what purpose? What hindrances and an 
anoyances had they? What did they accomplish? What is sai¢ 
of Reeder? Of Robinson ?—2. What oceurred on the 2ist o} 
May? By whom? What was done at the sacking of Lawrence: 
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of the Emigrant Aid Society, and the two printing pT. rv. 
presses were destroyed; and stores and private pp. vy. 
houses were rifled. The hotel, a very high building, © ¥: 
and also Gov. Robinson’s house standing on an emi- 
nence,t were burned just at evening. The flames mene 
shone far over the country, and seemed to madden Pee 
the people. They could no longer be restrained, and re 
they rose up, and without authority formed them- ~ Three. 
selves into guerilla parties—Joun Brown, a native Pevies 
of Connecticut, being the principal leader, At and his 
Pottawatomie Creek, they took tive pro-slavery men ees 
at, night, and after a mock trial shot them. saps 
3. The troops from the South were placed in dif- 
ferent parts of Kansas, in four fortified camps,—to 
get their living, by depredating on the anti-slavery 
people, who, they had been taught to believe, had 
no right to be there, since Congress had given 
Kansas to be a Slave State. The guerilla parties 
under John Brown and others, were abroad to 
meet them; and they held that it was right to 
take the property of all who favored their enemy. 
Thus was it that civil war was produced in Kansas ; 4ow civil 
and indescribable were the sufferings of the peace- produced. 
ful settlers—especially the women. Their husbands 
being in the war, they were left alone, or with their 
helpless infants, in their solitary homes; while, on 
either side, murderers, thieves, and house-burners 
were abroad. 
4, It was the object of the guerilla parties to 
break up the fortified camps of the invaders. The 
Missourians, who had called the Southerners from 
their homes, felt bound to protect them; and Carr. 
Parr, Gun. Retp, and others, came with armed 
bands and took part in the contest. Numerous 


2. What effect had the burning Boe the people? Who was 
the leader of the guerilla bands? hat was thicir first exploit ¢ 
—3. How were the southern troops disposed of? And how were 
shey to get their living? What enemy was in the field to meet 
shem? What was produced? What was the effect of civil war? 
—4, What was the object of the guerilla parties? Why did the 
Missourians feel bound to protect the Southerners? What was 


* done by them ? 
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pt. ty. skirmishes occurred. The one best deserving the 
Pp.v. name of a battle was at Ossawatomie, and Joon 
eh v. Brown, whose home was near, and who had had one 
_ son tortured to insanity, and another just killed, 
oxea. Was the hero of the battle. With 40 mounted men 
V4 70- he attacked 300 under Pate and Reid—killed 31, 


f. orown, Wounded 82, and escaped with the loss of only two 
A 3l.w 32, 
men, 


re i 5. linring this period, emigrants, coming up the 
‘Tera ty Missouri river to Arkansas, were forcibly turned 
Out back; thei property, especially their arms, taken 
Neb'ska) trom them, and their families distressed. In Leav 
(+ May 2, enworth a “vigilance committee” tured out of the 
Philos city all who assumed independence of opinion on the 
was sot Slavery question.t 
a tee 6. Men, money, and “Sharp’s rifles,” were now 
eotbirid Sanity by northern people, to Kansas,} through Towa 
Poody and Nebraska... President Pierce ordered the mil- 
Moniay) itary, under the command of Cot. SumNER at Fort 
arms Leavenworth, to interpose; and he marched onto 
er vent by the battle-erounds, and partially put a stop to the 
the F “war... When, on the 4th of July the free-state 
N.Y. legislature met at Topeka, he, with a company of 
seebeS) United States dragoons, torcibly dispersed them, . . 
uy ® Lawrence sent a military force of 300 mounted men 


Lecomp- to Lecompton, under Lane—who liberated Robinson 


ton. reeves 


ov bail 2d his fellow-prisoners confined there. 


Rolinen 7, Gov. Shannon had resigned, and the worthy 
Le e Pe 


other prise GOV. GEARY was appointed to sueceed him, Tray- 
ones: elling with his seeretary, Dr. Ginon, up the Missouri, 
See he met Shannon, who was fleeing for his life. Says 
‘Geary ace t mee FF ‘J 
and Kan- Dr, Gihon,s “his description of the country was 
ae ae . : he A 
ga" frightful and horrible? “A civil war,” he said, 
Gihon, 
secretary 
of Gov. 4. What personal provocation nad John Brown? Relate the 
Geary.) battle of Ossawatomie.—5. Relate some of the acts of violence by 
which the free-state emigrants suffered 2—6. How were the Free 
States affected by these proceedings? What new way had the 
emigrants found? What action was taken by the President! 
What in consequence was done by the U.S. troops? What other 
military foree is mentioned? What was done by it?—7%. What 
is suid of the two governors? What account of Kansas was given 
by Shannon ? 
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“was raging in Kansas; murder ran rampant; and p'r. Iv. 

the roads were everywhere strown with the bodies pp. v_ 

of slaughtered men.” The new governor passing “ ¥- 

onwards to Lecompton, saw the ravages of war, in 

tie bacon cderai f : : £856. 
e blackened ruins of burned houses, and in fields 

laid waste; and he chanced to witness the dying July 10, 

struggles of poor Buffum,t exclaiming, “ Oh, it was, (t Sbot 


because ha 
a foul murder!” and he resolved that he would objected 


bring the murderer to justice. ree 
8. Geary was sent to settle differences and make horse to 
peace. The influence of public opinion on the apes 8 
proaching presidential election demanded it. The ; 
United States’ forees—now about to be transferred 
to the command of Gen. Persifer F. Smith, were to 
be used at his discretion. Arrived at Lecompton, sept. 11. 
he issued his proclamation, commanding all military ae ; 
organizations of the territory to disband. Lane tion at Le 
immediately disbanded his forces, and went east to °°?” 
hurry on the approaching emigrants. Meantime 
2,700 men, mostly from Missouri, had collected, 
with five pieces of artillery, and encamped within 
four miles of Lawrence. The inhabitants fearing 
instant destruction, appealed to the governor. He gent 14 
came to their relief with 300 United States dra- Geary at 
’ . : AWrencs 
goons; and found men, with women and some chil- 
dsen, armed, and preparing to resist. Gov. Geary, 
after taking them under his protection, proceeded 
to the camp; and conferring with Atchison and the 
other leaders, persuaded them to disband their 
troops. They returned to their homes, and, aware 
of the vastly superior numbers of their opponents, 
they, from this time, abandoned the contest; leav- 
ing it to new leaders, less violent, but less honest. 


7. What was seen by Gov. Geary{—8. Why was Gov. Geary 
“sent? What is said concerning the U. 8. troops? What procla- 
mation was made? By whom was it promptly obeyed? What 
caused a delay at Lawrence? and what was the final result? 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Qeary’s troubles. —Presidential election. Walker's governorship, 


pr.iv. 1. Exurrant at his success, Gov. Geary proclaimed 
“pp, v. that peace was restored to Kansas.. But applying 
ou. YI. himself to organize a legislature and a judicial tri- 

bunal, under which the inhabitants could live in 
Oct. 10. peace, with any prospect of equal justice, he found 
240 emi- he had undertaken what he could not accom- 


grants 


“arrested. plish.... A party of emigrants advancing under 
Oct.14. the lead of Gun. Pomeroy through Iowa, were ar- 
woe’ rested on entering Kansas. They satisfied Gov. 
by Gov. Geary, that they came as bona-fide settlers; and he 


Geary: sont them in peace to their several destinations. ... 


185%. The legislature, called together by the governor, 
Lecomp- and assembled at Lecompton, were furiously opposed 
ton Lesis-to his measures. On the floor of the house the 
assembl'd. most shocking and profane abuse was heaped upon 
Attempt him; and on occasion of his visiting the legislature, 
0 pass! an attempt was even made upon his life. 

Geary 2, This outrage produced a reaction, and the pro. 
Gineng Slavery settlers united with the others in publicly 

book) denouncing it.t The free-state men would then 


(tA great have submitted to the usurped government, had 
was hela Geary been allowed to administer it. They told him 


oe Ae their troubles, and he tried to help them. No mur- 
to sympa-der of a free-state man, they said, had ever been 
"Geryy Punished by law. The murderer of Buffum, Geary 
Hay. who L&d discovered, but he could not have him appre- 
murdered hended, until he sent, at his own expense, Major 
py Litus, with a military party. Hay, the murderer, 
toeseapa was then indicted; but was dismissed, by Judge 


Cuarter VI.—1. Under what state of feeling did Gov. Geary 
proclaim peace? How was he disappointed? Relate what hap 
pened to a party of emigrants. fot came the legislature t: 
assemble? What were their feelings and conduct respecting the 
ewer oe ¢—2. What were the feelings and eonduet of the people? 

escribe, by the case of the murderer of Buffum, tke condition o1 
the U. 8. Court. ‘ 
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Lecompte, on nominal bail. Gov. Geary sent long PT. Iv. 
accounts of these affairs to Washington; but art- pp, v_ 
ful counter-statements were also forwarded by We: ot vr 
compte and others. Secretary Marcy sent them to 18s 57 
Geary—coolly remarking, that he desired to call his Maroyis: 
attention to the discrepancies between those state- fae 
ments and his own, of which he expected an expla- 
nation. Thus did artful misrepresentations avail to 
poison the minds of the authorities at Washington 
against their own chosen oflicers. Lecompte was 
sustained in office. Geary tendered his resignation, Geary 
to take effect on the 4th of March. sotene 

3. On that day, James Bucuanan of Pennsylva- yraron 4, 
nia, long known and well-beloved by his fellow-citi- Inaugure 
zens, was inaugurated President of the United States, pean 
and Joun C. Breckrenripcre of Kentucky, Vice- eee 
president. There had been two other candidates in a 
the field—Mr. Firimorx, who was selected by a 
comparatively small party, called “the American,” yes6. 
whose motto was, “‘ Americans must rule America ;” oo 

é ies tep, Con 
—and Joun C. Fremont, the candidate of the Re- meet at 
publican party. He lost his election because con- Philads 
servative men of the North feared that the success May 22, 
of a party, bounded, as this was, by a geographical Dem.Con 
line,—all the slave-holding States being opposed to grec st 
it,—might endanger the perpetuity of the Union, ° 
and thus the very existence of the nation. 

4. On the day succeeding the inauguration, a ma- 1857. 
jority of the Supreme Court of the United States, in “yeh 
the celebrated case of Dred Scott, made the Gevis=se0t Fa 
ion—that the territories, acquired by the United suing for 
States, being for the common benefit of all its citi. bse 
zens, all were equally entitled to go and make their 


2. What did Gov. Geary? How was he couftter-worked ? 
Which was upheld at Washington, the governor or the judge? 
What was the consequence ?—3. When was the inauguration, 
and who. wes inaugurated? How many, and what candidates 
had been in the field? Of what party was John C. Fremont 
the candidate? Why did he lose his election? What was the 
motto of the American party? Who their candidate eat What 
decision was made by the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott 


case ? 
19 
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pt. tv. homes there,—carrying with them whatever was 
yp. vy. allowed by the Constitution to be their property, 
ou vt and that included their slaves. This decision was 

ne, not acceptable at the North. 
1857. 5. The first care of the new president was to make | 
Robert J. 2 judicious selection of a governor and secretary for 

Walker Kansas; and Rosert J. Waker and Freprrick P 
“he SrantTon, both men of distinction, and Southerners 
governor were prevailed upon to accept these offices. Stan 

d see- “3 : 
retary of ton preceded Walker by six weeks. He was, when 
Kansas. he went into the territory, as he says, “a real bor- 
Apri 1s, der ruffian’+ regarding the territorial legislature as 
Atunton a legal power, and all those who opposed it, as rebels 
‘Kana, ANd enemies to the public peace. His first official 

duty, however, led him to understand its character, 
(fAnameby the unfair arrangements which it had made, in 
Missouri- preparing for the election of members to form a 
gaged in PEW constitution. No one could vote unless his 
this con- name was found on a registry of voters made ex-- 
Meaced” pressly for the occasion; and to obtain this registry, 
dled) a new census had been taken by its officers. The 

census-takers had left out just one-half the coun- 

ties, and in the other half, omitted many of the free- 
ie state, party,—who, thus situated, refused to go inte 

Walker the election ;—although assured by Gov. Walker, 
arrives. . . . 

. who had then arrived, that the constitution, when 
June15. formed, should be submitted to the people. The 
Breeton result of this election showed a small vote, but it was 
bers to the Of course in favor of the pro-slavery party; which 
Leoump- was, therefore, the maker of the Lecompton con- 
stitution. stitution, 

6. The scene now changes, and the people of 
Kansas, for the first time obtain their right of self 


government. Mr. Buchanan had given stringent or- 


——__—__,——_____—_ 

4. Was this acceptable at the North?—5. What was the first 
care of the new President? Who were appointed? Give an ac- 
count of Stanton and his first proceedings. What did he learn in 
the exercise of his first official duty? What unfair arrangements 
were made by the legislature for a convention to frame the con- 
stitution, afterwards. called the Lecompton constitution? What 
caurse was taken by the free-state party? What was the result 
of the aection?—6. What change now occurs? 
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ders that the polls should be guarded from violence; pv. T¥ 
anil to this end had placed 2,000 United States troops PD y 
auder the command of Gov. Walker. Ile assured oF * 
the people, that if they would vote in the election 
which was to take place (by decree of the first legis- oe 
lature, on the 9th of October) for a new legislature, Electioc 
that the polls should be protected. The ftree-state Gee 
men, believing him, voted, and carried the election. are! ® 
But they came near to losing it, by a stupendous _ State 
fraud, committed under a new and crafty set of Ps 
leaders, of whom the surveyor-general Jonn Cat- Sept. 5. 
HOUN, Was at the head.* Ile was made president of Leeomp- 
the convention for forming the constitution, which pee 
assembled at Lecompton on the 5th of September, Gene 
The constitution was to be submitted to the people Nov.7) 
on the 21st of December,—when they were to vote Des. 2 
in the words “tor the constitution with slavery” or pega te 
“for the constitution without slavery 3” but a sched- vote Cox 
ule was appended, not to be voted on, making hered- any way, 
itary slavery permanent, and providing, that the 
constitution should not be altered till 1864, and 
then only by a two-thirds vote. 

7. To the president, Mr. Calhoun, the returns of 
this voting were to be made, as also of another elee- 
tion,—that of members to a State legislature, to be 
held under it, on the 4th of January, 1858,t the day FUY |e, 
that the free-state legislature (thus to be superseded) territorial 
was by law to meet. The free-state people were’! 
fiercely indignant. Gov. Walker had left the terri- 

* From the precinct of Oxford, where were 43 voters, and from McGee 2848, 
county, where no poll was opened, returns were sent to Stanton—from Ox- Jan, 4, 
ford. containing 1.690 votes, and from McGee county, 1.200. These returns, Import- 
it ix said, were made out by copying the names from an old Cincinnati di- ance of 
rectory. When Stanton received them, in a great roll of papers pasted to- bis date 

ether, he unrolled it, uj on the floor of his oftice, and it stretched to the jn the 


Tength of 40) feet. annals of 
‘s= Kansas. 


6. How did Mr. Buchanan take the first bey. in producing this 
change? What part had Gov. Walker in it? What difference 

wus there in this election and that of March 80, 1855¢ Mow did (4 A vay 
the free-state people come near to losing a declared majority ¢ ditferent 
What do you foie of John Calhoun ?+ In what form of words mun from 
was the Lecompton constitution to be submitted to the people? John C. 
—-7, How was a legislature to be chosen to supersede that chosen Calhoun.) 


hy the free-state people? . 
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PT rv. tory on a visit to Washington, and they persuaded 
Pp. v_ Sedretary Stanton to antedate the meeting of the 
ou. vt. legislature to the 19th of December. The first day 
~. of their session, they -remonstrated to Congress 
det against the Lecompton constitution, declaring it a 
Meeting of usurpation to which they would never submit; and 


the Free- : e ; 
‘Stato. they appointed the succeeding 4th of January, to 
pole take a vote of the people, whether they would or 


Stanton. would not accept it. 
trtytays. 8. On the 21st of December, the vote had been 


taken, ‘ Constitution with slavery,” or without, and 


£857. Calhoun reported 6,226 votes for ‘ Constitution 
Jore'con With slavery.” These votes being afterwards ex- 


stitution amined by a committee of investigation, which this 
withou : . 
slavery, legislature appointed, 2,700 of them were shown to 


be fraudulent.* The vote of the people, as cast on 
the Leconfpton constitution, by the law of the free- 
state legislature, was the largest ever polled in 
Kansas, there being a majority of 9,512 against it. 
(Mr. Bu- 9, The Lecompton constitution was now by Mr. 


eould not, Calhoun carried to Washington. He placed it—no 


time Inve doubt with his own version of affairs—in the hands 


known of of the president; who, impressed with the belief 


thes 


frauds) that its adoption by Congress would quiet Kansas, 
1858, 1d restore harmony to the nation, sent it to the 


Feb. 2. House of Representatives, with a special commend- 

Special . . oe A % de a < « . 

messace, LLOry Message. stormy debate ensued, in whic 
ssage, Sat ere 3 

(+'Theso 2 Number of his friends in the House, at the head of 


aro now Whom was Mr. Hroxman, took decided ground 
calle = 


Anti-Le- against his message.t Mr. Dovetas, in the Senate, 
“orbs” took the same ground. Congress having made sev- * 


* Capt. Walker, the sheriff, demanded the votes at the office of Calhoun, 
Fraud of on a warrant from the committee. ‘They are not here,” he was told. 
the “ Del- “Search the office.” “I shall not search the office, but the wood-pile,” said 
aware the sheriff; and there he soon unearthed a candle-box, containing the miss- 
Crossing,” ing votes. Thus was this fraud, which was chiefly that of the * Delawaro 
and dis- Crossing,” brought to light. 

covery of 
the can- '7, How by the aid of Stanton did the free-state legislature coms 
dle-box. together, before the 4th of January ? (the day Calhoun meant their 
power should cease.)—8. What report did Calhoun make concern- 
wng the ees vote on the Lecompton constitution? How were 
his frauds detected? (See note.)—9. Who placed the Lecompton 
constitution in the hands of Mr. Buchanan? What did he think, 

and what do? How was his message reéeived 3 


MASSACRE OF THE MARAIS DES CYGNES. A37 


eral attempts to agree on some plan of settlement, Pr. rv.. 
finally adopted the “English bill.” This, in an indi- pp, v. 
rect manner, referred the constitution to the people % Yt 
of Kansas. If they accepted it, they were immedi- 1858 
ately to become a State; otherwise, they were not Marae 
again to apply to Congress till they had a number on 
inhabitants (93,423) sufficient to entitle them to one 80 ealiea 
representative in that body. On the 9th of August, nae 
by the large majority of 11,300 to 1,788, the people member 
of Kansas rejected the Lecompton constitution. ie 
10. While the English bill was pending, Capt. ang 9, 
Hamilton, with two of his brothers, to intimidate the Eis 
free-state people, raised an armed band, who rode reject the 
at noonday into the small town of Trading Post, lecunr: 
and seized eleven of the unsuspecting people; one, an stitution 
old man, one, a youth from behind the counter, and cone 
one a minister of the Gospel. They then taeok them Masrcre 
about three miles, to a ravine near a small stream the Ma 
called the Marais des Cygnes, and there shot them, Cygnes 
Some by feigning death, saved their lives. The 
people aroused, and under the brave old partisan 
leader, Jamus Monrcomery (a cousin of him who 
fell at Quebec), they pursued the murderers with 
200 men. But failing to overtake them, they sought 
in lawless ways, to right existing wrongs,—especially yay 99, 
at Marmaton and Fort Scott.... Gov. DENVER, on 
who had succeeded Walker, visited the region; and Raysville 
persuading Montgomery to lay down his arms, re- (0's 
stored quiet to the country. Gov. Mrpary has ver's visit 
succeeded Denver. The Kansans have recently ,(o(e°y 
formed at Wyandotte a constitution to be offered of Kansas) 
for acceptance to Congress. They have elected un- 
der it a legislature, and again chosen Robinson 


governor. 


9. What was done in Congress respecting it? In what manner 
did the English bill refer the Lecompton constitution to the peo- 
ple of Kansas? What was the result?—10. Relate the massacre 
of die Marais des Cygnes (pronounced mitra-da-seen). What fol- 
lowed? Who succeeded Walker as governor? What was done 
by him? Who was his successor? What constitution is now 
formed? Who chosen governor under it? 


438 THE SOUND DUES. 


CITAPTER VIL 


The Sound Dues.—Dr. Kane’s Arctic Expedition,—Walker the 
Filibuster—Mormon War.—The Revulsion.—Paraguay.—Eng- 
land and America, 

ry.iv. 1. UWavine continued unbroken the chain of in- 
‘pp. v. terior history, during the years in which it turned 
e.VIL upon that of Kansas, we now give our attention to 
~< such other matters of the last decade, as lie within 
eae our province to record, Nope el Mine Sound Dues” 
Hotece of were a premium claimed by Denmark from the 
ican gov- Ships of every nation passing her islands to enter 
pct the Baltic sea. By the treaty of 1826, America 
mark. had agreed to pay this tribute; but with the re- 
served right of abrogating the treaty after ten 

yeurs, on a year’s previous notice being given. Mr. 

Marcy, the American Secretary, gave this notice to 

_,, the Danish government on the 14th of April, 1855, 
te with his exceptions to the Sound Dues, as an ex- 
Treaty for action, unreasonable, and behind the spirit of the 
few age. Other nations united in the remonstranee, 
Bien thus set on foot by the American government; and 

fected, the affair was settled, by the final abolition of the 

Sound Dues, and the substitution of a specific sum 

of money. Thus this grand highway is now free to 

all nations. 

2. In the search after Sir Joun FRANKLIN (a Brit- 
ish navigator, lost in the Arctic seas), among those 
who were moved by the pathetic appeals of his wife, 

£8590. Lapy Jane FRANKLIN,* was Mr. Henry GRINNELL, 
grime &@ Wealthy merchant of New York. He fitted out, 
Pxved in 1850, an expedition with two ships, the Advance 
DeHaven and Fescue, giving the command to Lizur. Dz 


* Tris noble woman came to America, in 1846. She spent a day in 
examining the regulations, and learning the studies and modes of teaching 
in the Female Seminary at Troy. 


Cnarrer VII.—1. What was meant by the “Sound nes?” 
What were the conditions of the treaty of 1826? What was done 
in Pe 1855¢ What was the result?—2. Who was Sir John 
Franklin? What is said of Henry Grinnell? Give an account 
of the first Grinnell Expedition. 


DR. KANE’S ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 439 


Tlaven. He, failing to obtain any traces of the lost pt rv. 
navigator, Dr. Evisia Kenr Kanu of Philadelphia, pp. y_ 
encouraged by Mr. Grinnell and others, proceeded em. v1 
with the Advance to renew the search, In high 
northern latitudes he encountered a terrific storm, eg 
Which obliged him to find anchorage for his vessel, in Dr. K 
Rensselaer Harbor,t where his party fitted up their ee 
vabin,—which became their home tor two winters, Pails 
Their bold explorations—travelling in various direc- Dr. Kk) 
tious with dog-trains—extending their observations (Aug. 20 
north two degrees beyond the eightieth, and the’ sm 
indications they there found of an open polar sea— Pa 
their sufferings and adventures among the barbarous termine to 
Esquimaux—have made this one of the most famous yitten st 
voyages on record, Attempting to return, after Harbor) 
the second winter, they were met on the coast of 9855, 
Greenland by Lizur. Harrsrer, who had been sent (ct. 1. 
by the government with two vessels to their relief. a 
3. In 1853, Witttam Waker, who had been the 
editor of a paper at San Francisco, set on foot an £863, 
expedition, which sailed with 53 men from that oe 
port. The object was to prevail on the people of  s#!s 
Old California and Sonora to declare independence, 
and then raise the Aimerican flag. After a series of 
operations, which at first seemed to promise suc- 
cess, and drew others from Califormia to join him, 
he was finally reduced to distress by the hostility of ps5a. 
the inhabitants, and prevented trom receiving rein- Febrary. 
forcements, by Gen. Wool, who had been sent out and 40 
by the government with special orders to put a stop Siusers 
to such violations of the neutrality laws. Finally, by Gen. 
Walker, with the miserable remnant of his party, eg 
were taken from Ensenada, by a vessel dispatched Ci? ves 
by Gen. Wool, and carried to San Francisco. invasion.) 
4, This enterprising filibuster, soon sailed again 
from the same port with, 65 men; having been 


2. Of the second, sent out under Dr. Kane. Of his explora- 
tions and return.—3. When, with what object and what foree, did 
William Walker sail fron: San Francisco? What was his course, 
and its final result? For what was Gen, Wool sent to the Pacifie 
coast, and what did he do? 


440 WALKER, THE FILIBUSTER. 


PT. Iv. tempted by the splendid offers of vast quantities of 
pp. v. land, made by one CHAMORRO, a rebel against the 
o% VIL government of Nicaragua. When there, Walker 
1954, Played his game so artfully that he raised himself to 
Mey i, the head of the government. This drew to his 
Waker standard, hundreds of his deluded countrymen.t 
Nicar'gua. But a strong party of Nicaraguans were in arms 
(+ orso00against him, and they obtained military aid from 
iuedor Costa Rica. Although Walker was sometimes vie- 
joined torious, yet his army was wasting, not only by war, 
but 600 but by diseases of the climate quickened by intem- 
returned.) nerance. The maimed and sickly remnant of his 
forces, was at length carried from Nicaragua; 
ae fe partly by British, and partly by American govern- 
Virst ment vessels.*,.. The governments of Nicaragua and 
brought Costa Rica, on the 11th of May, 1858, made an ap- 
iGo, peal to the great Powers of Europe to protect them, 
Paulding. against lawless invasions from the United States. 
5. After Utah was made a Territory, President 
seas Fillmore unfortunately appointed Brigham Young, 
Young governor; thus apparently adding the sanction of 
gine the General Government to his already despotic 
of Utah. powers, as “prophet, seer, and revelator of. the 
Mormon church.” Such of the judges and other 
officers appointed, as were not Mormons, soon found 
Mormon. U2 neither the laws of the land, nor the usages of 
wm, Civilized society, could be there maintained. The 
whole community was bound to their chief, either 
as accomplices in crime, or as fanatical dupes,—be- 
lieving that his will and word were those of God. 


* All who returned were brought home by American vessels. June 28, 
1857, Commodore Paulding bronght to New York, in the Wabash, 121 of 
Walker’s men; August 8, the frigate Roanoke brought 204; and, August 
18, the steamer Tennessee, 275—making in all, 600. Commodore Paulding 
took Walker from Nicaragua; for which, that government officially re- 
turned him their thanks, 


4. What was Walker’s next attempt? How had he been 
tempted, and enabled to tempt others? Relate his course in 
Nicaragua. What was the final result? By whom were he and 
his men taken from Nicaragua? How many Americans followed 
or joined him, and how many returned? (Consult the notes.)--5. 
What effect had the appointing of Brigham Young as governor of 
Utah? What was found by officers not Mormons to be the con- 
dition cf that deluded people? 


THE MORMON WAR. 44) 


The Danites, a secret military organization, were p’r. rv. 
his avenging spirits,—ready to take off, by poison or Pp. v. 
otherwise, any man whom his spies should report as ° Y= 
about to escape, or any woman, who should dare 
refuse to marry or join a harem, at his dictation. 

These secret murders no Mormon may or will dis- 

close. Impannelled as a grand jury, they will not (t atso 
indict; as a petit jury, they will not convict. At ,taede 
length, the wholesale murder of an emigrant train ee 
of eighty persons, at Mountain Meadows, charged with an. 
upon the Indians, but believed (now known) to exploring 
have been the work of the Morions, aroused the Y 8) 
country. 

6. Mr. Buchanan removed Brigham Young, and 1857 
appointed Mr. Cusmune, of Georgia, his successor. Brenan 
He, with other officers, set out for the Territory youne 
under the escort of a detachment of U.S. troops. ~”"°"* 
When Brigham Young learned these measures, he sept. 1s. 
issued a treasonable proclamation,—openly assumed ¥'¢)an 
sovereign powers, and prepared to resist the United prociama 
States authority by force of arms. Congress em- "™ 
powered the President to send against him an addi- 
tional and competent force. In the spring of 1858, june, 
the troops intended for this service were detained Army be 
on account of the troubles in Kansas, till it was too Snareh. 
late before the army of Utah began their march 
across the plains. Gen. Jounson, their able leader, 
would, however, have had them comfortably fed, as ene 
well as sheltered, at Hort Bridger, but that the goes into 
Mormons burnt and wholly destroyed, on Green “y™ 
iver, a provision train of eighty wagons. This Bridger 
left the army to diminished rations, and the fear of 
starvation, before supplies could be obtained in the. 
spring. 

7. In this condition, one of the officers, CAPTAIN 
Marcy—well-chosen by the commander—with 65 

5. Who were the Danites? What is said of their secret murders ? 

W bat terrible massacre aroused the country ?—6. What was done 
by Mr. Buchanan? What by Brigham Young? What by Con- 
gross? How were the troops employed in 1858? Deseribe the 
further progress of the army, what happened at Green River, and 
the consequences. 

19* 


. 


412, CAPT. MAROY’S ENTERPRISE. 


PT. tv. men, heroically undertook one of the most. perilous 
“Pp. vy. enterprises on record. He crossed at the dead of 
ca.vm winter, the drifted, pathless plains and mountains, 
1857 from Fort Bridger to the towns of New Mexico— 
Nov of Obtained provisions, and, though believed to have 
Veptain perished with his little army, he emerged from the 
bogins his Waste of snows,—having in three months marched 
pene? 1,300 miles, and brought supplies,«to the great 
relief of the suffering army. GEN. GARLAND, In 
42858. command at New Mexico, had made every exertion 
tpl to assist him, and furnished him on his return with 
artives, a guard of mounted rifles. This is another instance, 
and re- +) ° : . s mes ¢ 
fevesthe 1 Which American officers and soldiers have done 
amy. oreat honor to the nation. 
8. In April, Mr. Buchanan, wishing to save a 
. bloody conflict, sent two commissioners, Messrs. 
April. + A 
Commis: PowreLt and McCunuocn, to treat with the Mor- 
sioners mons. Brigham Young, having found, that, in the 
near vicinity of 2,500 U.S. troops, his militia were 
not to be relied on, negotiated and made fair prom- 
ises. The army peacefully passed through Salt 
Lake City, and forty-five miles southwest, they en- 
camped in Cedar Valley,—built houses of adobe, and 
called the place Camp Floyd. But the farce of the 
Mormons voluntarily submitting themselves is al- 
most at an end; the insecurity of life and property, 
and the degradation of woman continues. Brigham 
Young, with his Danite guard, is the same lawless 
tyrant now as before. 
as57. 9. In the summer of 1857, occurred one of those 
Aug 24 sudden and far-spreading seasons of business calam- 


Nhe Lite. ity, which has received the name of “revulsion.” 
ie ea first great failure was that of the “Life and 

Trust Company” of Cincinnati, which occurred on 
1858. the 24th of August, 1857.... Our affairs with Spain 


(June, 


hanks Have been complicated with the filibustering expedi- 


reste , tions fitted out in American ports against her island 
pLy ment, 


Cd 


7. Deseribe Captain Marey’s march and return.—8. What 
measures were next taken by the government and the army 4 
ae sa the army make a fortified eamp*—9. What ha, pened 
In 185 


DIFFICULTIES WITH SPAIN AND PARAGUAY. 443 


of Cuba. The English and French proposed to ow rv. 19. 
government to enter into a tri-partite treaty, mutu- Pp, vy, 
ally to defend for Spain her possession of that island, © Y= 
Mr. Everett, then Secretary of State, promptly de- 
clined any such “ entangling alliance.” An Amer- foe 
ican steamship, the Black Warrior, was seized int» treaty 
Havana, and declared confiscated. The U.S. min- “2° 
ister in Spain was instructed to demand immediate ye5a. 
satisfaction ; but in the mean time the Cuban author- Fee. 28. 
, ties released the vessel on the payment of 6,000 Terrier 
dollars, made by the owners under protest. The ‘sized 
subject of purchasing Cuba of Spain, has been much {100 mil- 
agitated; but the offended pride of that ancient offered” 
nation, refuses the most tempting offers. ENS) 
10. Intercommunication with South America has 
increased, There has, however, been a difficulty 
with the Republic of Paraguay. Lorxz, the supreme 
ruler (called President), had not only refused to ratify 
a treaty formerly negotiated, but he had refused to ye5y7, 
an American government vessel, the Water Witch, Lieut. 
the privilege of sailing through Paraguay,— ordering y2Ww 
one of his forts on the Parana to fire upon her; by insulted. 
which one of her men was killed. Congress em- 
powered the President to send a force competent to 4858, 


a 


bring the offending nation to terms; and Mr. Bu- Congress 
chanan sent out a squadron of nineteen vessels under “uirage.. 
Commodore Shubrick. At Monte Video, the Amer- 
ican Commissioner, Mr. Bowrin, come on board 
the flag-ship Fulton, in which he proceeded up the 
Parana, leaving the other vessels behind to be called 
into action, if necessary. 

11. At the city of Parana, the capital of the Ar- 1859. 
gentine Confederation, Mr. Bowlin was warmly ,f?)°%. 
received by the gallant Gen. Urquiza, its dictator, lin at As 


who generously preceded the American squadron 


9. How were our affairs with Spain complixated? What pro- 
oral is here related? How was it met by the government? Re- 
ata the affair of the Black Warrior. What is said of the purchase 
of Cuba from Spain?—10. With what country of S. America has 
there been a difficulty? What was the cause? What was done 
by Congress?) What by the President? Describe the course of 
che expedition up the Parana, - 


444 TREATIES. 


pr. iv. to A’siumption, the capital of Paraguay, and used 
“pp. vy. his influence with Lopez to persuade him to a 
ou vi. friendly settlement. Lopez then prepared to re- 
1859 ceive the embassy in state; and as the American 
Th Ay Commissioner, attended by all the officers of the 
reception. frigate, was received by the President of Paraguay, 
with his high officers in attendance, and in the 
presence of the Dictator of the Argentine Confeder- 
acy,—a novel scene was passing in the heart of 
are South America, which may be hailed as the harbin-, 
Treaty ger of advancing civilization. In three weeks, a 
with satisfactory treaty of amity and commerce was ne- 
Para- gotiated, due apologies were made, and ten thousand 
suay+ dollars given as an indemnity to the family of the 
slain mariner. 

12. Disagreements between England and America 
£854. have repeatedly occurred within the last ten years, 
ne but they have, thus far, had a peaceful termination. 
ciprocity The Reciprocity treaty respected Canada, and was 
Treaty negotiated by Lorp Every, the governor-general, 
watified and Secretary Marcy. By it, duties formerly paid, 

ington, were on each side remitted, and thus traffic on the 
border much facilitated. ... In the summer of 1854, 

Great Britain, being engaged in war with Russia, 
opened a recruiting service in Canada, intending to 
receive volunteers from the United States. In car- 

. lying it on, the British Minister, Mr. Crampton, 
ase. and two of the British Consuls in the United States, 
Crampton violated national law; and so offended the American 
recalled: Government, that the recall of Mr. Crampton was 
requested by Secretary Marcy, and peacefully ob- 
tained by Mr. Buchanan,—then resident minister in 
London.—And here we record a remarkable act of 
British magnanimity, which seems to show the im- 
proved moral tone of the world. British vessels 
having attempted to search American, SrcRETARyY 


11. What is said of Gen. Urquiza? Relate the reception at As- 
sumption. The result of the negotiation.—12. What has been the 
state of our relations with G. Britain? What is said of the Reci- 

rocity treaty? Describe the affxir in which Mr. Crampton was 
implicated. 


QUEEN VICTORIA VISITS THE BESOLUTE. 445 


Cass made complaint, writing to Mr. Datuas, then Pr rv. 
minister at London, boldly and ably on the subject. pp. v. 
Par'iament voluntarily took up the question, and om 
frankly abandoned, what they acknowledged had eRiek 
ay 


been falsely called—the British right of search. the 
13, A dispute is now pending concerning the Right of 
search 


ownership of the island of S¢. Jwan, in the straits of aban- 
Fuca. Gen. Scott was sent thither by Mr. Buchanan, 4" 
Gen. Harney having, it was feared, endangered the 1859 
peace of the country, by excluding the British from ~ sept.” 
a joint occupation of the island,—to which, though 9. Scott 
it may be found contrary to treaty stipulations, St. Juan. 
they had been accustomed. Gen. Scott has returned, 
having restored the mutual occupancy, leaving the 
right to the island to be decided by the civil powers. 

14, Many pleasing maritime incidents have occur- 
red, which have shown that the tie of blood and lan- 
guage is especially felt between the seamen of the 
two countries,—and the governments have lost no 
opportunity to foster this feeling of kindred. An 
example occurs in the finding, by Americans, of the 
British Arctic discovery ship Resolute, which had Leek 
been abandoned by the crew—her purchase and The Reso- 
fitting up, by the American government—and their te Engle 
sending her to Great Britain by Lieut. Hartstein. 
The Queen, to whom she was delivered, came on 
board of her; and received from American seamen 
the homage due to virtue, still more than to rank. 
The officers received on shore many hospitable at- 
tentions from the neighboring nobility and gentry. 


12. What was done in Parliament concermng the right of 
seaich?—13. Relate the dispute concerning the island of St. 
Juan. What has been done concerning it?—14. Between what 
classes is the tie of blood and language felt? Relate the example 


given 


446 1wO NEW STATES. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Territories —Routes of trav 
inutien of Foreign Immigration. hae SP eataes by | sea and 
land.—-Benefactions.—Mount Vernon Association. 


aa 


Priv. 1. In the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, a mistake 
PD. v. was made in describing the southern “boundary of 
“#. YiL the ceded territory,—in consequence of the incor. 
rectness of the map after which the description was 
Feb.2. made. From this arose the long dispute concerning 
Treaty ofthe Mesilla Valley, and the subsequent treaty made 
Guada- i, Mexico by the American envoy, Mr. Gadsden; 
Hidalgo, PY which the government quieted its title to the 
valley, and obtained another small territory south - 
4854. of the river Gila; both amounting to 160,000 acres, 
padsten and dearly paid for, by ten millions of dollars. The 
Sse 
mate. territory is called Ari izona, and is for the present ap- 
pended to New Mexico. 
2. Gold mines have recently been discovered at 
1858 Pike's Peak, on the Rocky Mountains, west of Kan- 
a sas; and a considerable population has thus been 
found at attracted thither. Oregon and Minnesota were ad- 
Pike's mitted to the Union as States in May, 1858. Wash- 
’ ington was made a territory in 1853. The Union 
1858. now,—1860,—numbers thirty-three States, and five 
oy. incorporated territories, exclusive of the District of 
regon 
ani Mine Columbia. ... One of the most prominent objects of 
alata the present decade has been the establishment of 
as States. routes of travel, to connect together the eastern and 
aie western parts of the republic. The Gadsden Pur- 
b. vile chase was made, because it afforded an eligible route 
pohly for a Southern Pacific railroad, to begin in Texas 
the Gila and pass south of the Gila. ‘Another, and more 
route. northern route is needed; and sev eral have been 


surveyed by order of Congress. 

Cuaprer VIII.—1. What caused the dispute concerning the 
Mesilla Valley? What new treaty was made, and what was gained 
and what given ?—2, What is sai dof Pike’s Peak? What two States 
were admitted ? What Territory established? How a States and 
Territories in 1860? What is here said of railroads to the Pacific? 


TMM ISTHMUS RAILROAD. 447 


3. The important step, in the world’s commercial pr. ry. 
Ee of carrying a railroad across the Isthmus of pp. v.. 
arien, was accomplished in 1854,—by a company °™ ¥#t. 
of New York merchants, of whom Mr. ASPINWATL 8 
was chief; the right of way having previously beer Jan, 92. 
secured by the government, in a treaty with New |The first 


Grenada. On the 22d of January, 1858, the road ‘the sth 
was opened from Aspinwall to Panama; and the mus (tis 
rude inhabitants of the Isthmus forests, saw for the at Pana- 
first time the fire and steam of the wonderful self ™” 
moving engine, with its train of travelling and mer- 
cantile apartments....An overland mail-route has 
been established, by which regular weekly commu- 
nication is kept up between. St. Louis and San 
Francisco. The telegraph wires to accompany it 
are already laid along a considerable part of the 
way.... Foreign immigration has greatly dimin- 
ished. In Ireland the condition of the laborer is (qn 1950, 
improved; and, no doubt, America has been re- 250,000 
ported in Europe, in consequence of the Kansas grants; in 
civil war, and other disorders, as having fallen into 439/905 
anarchy, and no longer a desirable country to reside’ 
in. As about three-quarters of all the crimes com- 
mitted in the country have been by foreigners, we 
hope our state-prisons may hereafter have fewer 
inmates, 

4, DISORDERS TENDING TO ANARCHY.—In Sept. 
1858, the Quarantine buildings, on Staten Island, 1858. 
were burnt in the night; the sick were carried out, September 
laid on the grass, and otherwise exposed. Gov. Quaran- 
Kine of New York, proclaimed the transaction ta 
be a lawless outrage; and called out the militia to destroyed 


guard the remaining property. The citizens who 


3. What was done in 1854? By whom? How was the right of 
way obtained? What is said of the opening of this railroad 4 
What communication was in 1860 established? What is said of 
foreign immigration? What reasons are given why fewer people 
come over from Ireland, and from the rest of Europe? What 

roportion of the crimes committed in the U.S. have been by 
Preioners4 What then mav he hoved and expected if fewer 
foreigners come to our country 4#—4. Which is the first mentioned 
of the disorders tending to anarchy ? 


448 LAWLESS PROCEEDINGS. 


pr. ry, committed this act had long remonstrated against 
“pp.v, the location of the Quarantine buildings, as en- 
cu. vnti dangering the health of their families. Expense 
accrued, which the State, it is supposed, will collect 
of the county. .. In 1854, men and women, at Erie,— 
heed at Harbor Creek, and other places on the Erie rail- 
falriotsonyoad, made a series of attacks upon the trains,— 
Re tearing up the rails and destroying the bridges. 
They were dissatisfied with an arrangement, by 
which the passengers were not obliged to stop on 

their part of the road. 
5. * Vigilance Committees” in St. Francisco have 
taken several prisoners from the hands of the law 
1856. and hung them. These committees were too strong, 
hitanco and had too much cause for their measures, to be 
Commit put down or punished, although the governor resist- 
Francisco Cd their action, and appealed to the President of 
hang? the United States for aid. This shows the im- 
portance, if we would avoid anarchy, to maintain 
an independent and able judiciary.... Baltimore, the 
apital of Maryland, was infested, till recently,* with 
organized bands, committing occasional murders, 
1860, 224 unlawfully interfering to control elections by 
«New force and fraud. <A set of these ruffians, calling 
porte res- themselves ‘“ Plug Uglies,” went to Washington on 
ee the Ist of June, 1857, to control, by force, an 
compa. election there. They overpowered the police,— 
nies Bee when, at the request of the mayor, the marines 
were ordered out. Five of the invaders were killed 
1857. and seventeen wounded, before they could be quelled. 
aoe In New York, in Louisville, and in other places, 
Wash- there have been occasional riots;—but when we 
grater look over this broad country, and behold its num- 
wounged. bers of happy families, and reflect that nowhere else 
has mankind ever enjoyed so much liberty and 
prosperity, with so great a degree of security, we 
4. What that happened in 1854¢—5. What lawless proceedings 
oceurred in San Francisco? Why were they not put down and 
punished? What is thus shown? What is said of the city of 
of Baltimore? What happened on the 1st of June, 1857 4 Hate 


there been riots in other places? But what, on the whole, may 
be said of the state of the country ? 
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are led to bless our Almighty Preserver that so pr, rv 
great a degree of peace and safety as been enjoyed. ae 
6. AccIDENTs AND Dxratus.—It is computed that oH vit 
. the deaths by railroad accidents, during the year 
1859, were 1,000. Of those which occurred during 
the last ten years, the most fatal, and—in regard to 1856 
the timeless fate of several children of a Sunday- Suly 7. 
school excursion—the most affecting, occurred a jira! 
short distance out of Philadelphia, on the N. Pennsyl- Phitadet- 
vania Railroad. Sixty were killed and seventy-eight bb ate 
wounded. Accidents at sea have been still more _ 
fatal. The steamer San Francisco sailed from 1854. 
New York with 700 cn board, a part of whom were rassorthe 
United States soldiers. She foundered at sea, and San Frav- 
240 were lost. The ship Powhatan, from Havre to penne. 
New York, having on board 311 emigrants, went 
ashore in a gale, on the coast of Long Island, and ,P",2% 
every soul perished. The “ Collins” line of American , batan. 
steamers, plying between New York and Liverpool, *’*! 
were celebrated throughout the world for the ele- 
gance,—even to superfluity,—with which these 
“ floating palaces” were finished and furnished. One 
of them, the Arctic, Carr. Lucx, on her way to New sept. 27. 
York,—when near Cape Race, came in collision (the {he Are 
fog being dense) with the French screw-steamer perished. 
Vesta. The bows of the Arctic stove in, and she 
went down with 322 of her crew and passengers. 
The Pacific, another of these splendid steamers, left re 
Liverpool with 400 persons, and was never heard of Pacific 
more. Zhe Central America, Cart. WernvEN, on oe 
her way from Aspinwall to New York, with 579 400. ° 
persons on board, was destroyed by a terrific storm. 
After a part of her passengers had been washed nad Se 
overboard, a small American brig, the Marine, ap- The Cen- 
peared. The gallant Hernden, with great exertion, Bore 
sent aboard her all she could take,—preferring the ished, 4% 


6. How many lives were lost in the year 1859 from accidents on 
railroads? Which has been the most fatal of these accidents 
during the last decade? Give an account of the San Francisco. 
The Powhatan. What account can you give of the Collins’ 
steamers? Ofthe Arctic? The Pacif'e? The Central America? 
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PT. Iv. women and children,—and himself went down with 
pp. y. the remainder of his passengers, in the wreck of his 
ou. IX. own ship. 
7. This country continues to be distinguished for 
the benefactions of wealthy individuals, to public 
1857, objects. GrorcE Praxpopy, the enterprising and 
Fe. wealthy American banker of London, has given 
far Feo half a million of dollars to the city of Baltimore, to 
to25 found and endow a literary and scientific institution 
puters of a high order....The “Mount Vernon Associ- 
more, ation,” a Society of American women, of which 
$390,005 Dm =e ie ate 
subse-’ PAMELA CUNNINGHAM, of Georgia, is the head, 
go00,0g8, DAS purchased the estate of Mount Vernon, the 
“home of Washington, This Society, beginning at 
the South, has found a warm co-operation at the 
North,—not from the women only, but from, at least, 
one honored man: Epwarp Everett, by his lec- 
ia5g, ures and writings, made for this express purpose, 
Mount has raised the sum of sixty-nine thousand dollars,— 
werner, which he has given to aid in paying the two hundred 
J. Wash- thousand, for which the estate has been purchased 


ington. of John Washington, the proprieter. 


CHAPTER IX, 
Harper’s Ferry. 


1, On Sunday night, the 16th of October, 1859, 
1859. the inhabitants of the village of Harper’s Ferry were 
Oot. 16. alarmed, by learning that their bridge over the 
Harper's Potomac was in the possession of armed men, who 
Ferry. had stopped the train of cars coming in from the 


west,—but, after a parley, had permitted them to 


7. For what does America cortinue to be distinguished ? 
Who is George Peabody? What at of liberality is mentioned ? 
Whiat society is here mentioned? What lady is at its head? What 
has this society done? What has Edward Everett done to aid 
this patriotic object ? 

_ Cuaprer LX.—]. As what happened at Harper’s Ferry is an 
important event, give the day and date. What happened at 
Harper’s Ferry that Sunday night? 
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go on, giving them notice, that no more trains from P’T. Iv. 
either direction would be allowed to pass. A negro, PD. v. 
one of the employees of the train, who, on the “™ 
bridge, had left it to reconnoitre, was shot; as also a 1859 
negro porter in the town, who refused to yield him- ; 
self to their direction. The people soon found that 

their unknown foes had possession of the arsenal, 

and held—there imprisoned—some of its officers, 
whom they had surprised and taken; as also some 

of the neighboring planters, among whom was Col. 
Lewis Washington. Horses, carriages, and wagons 

were seized—the wagons to carry arms. All the 
negroes who could anywhere be found were pressed 

into their service. 

2. The inhabitants, made prisoners in their own 

houses, were excited to the highest pitch. Whence 
these murderous invaders—what their object, or 
their numbers, none knew. But from their bold 
and successful measures, they judged there must be 
several hundreds—the report of their numbers as 
sent forth, varying from two hundred to seven. 
But relief was approaching. Although the insur- 
gents had cut the adjacent telegraph wires, the peo- 
ple had found means to send out to the neighbor- 
hood, where they were sound,—and the governor 
of Virginia, at Richmond, was notified. The west- 
ern train having gone on to Baltimore, had _ tele- 
graphed in advance. 

3. At one o’clock on Monday morning, Mr. GEr- oct, 17. 
ritT, the able director of the railroad, telegraphed Monde, 
to the Secretary of War, at Washington, and the am,’ 
President of the United States himself replied, that Bie 
orders had gone on to Old Point Comfort, and from Bat 
several companies from there would soon be on the “™°** 
way. The Baltimore volunteers, under Gen. Stuart, 


1. What were the tw first murders committed? What did tho 
people learn concerning the arsenal and those imprisoned in it? 
—2, What-was the condition and what were the feelings of the 
poople of Harper’s Ferry? What circumstances indicated ap- 

roaching relief?—3. How carly on Monday morning was Mr. 
xerritt Masel been telegraphed) enabled to telegraph to the 
government at Washington? How was he answered? 
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pr. Iv. were ready for the train which left that city in the 
Pp. v. afternoon; and they found at the Relay House, 

oH.1x. where the Washington train met them, a company 

of marines, sent forward by the Secretary of War ; 

1859. _ and the two proceeded together. Cox. Ler was 
soon to follow, charged with the chief command. 
In the meantime, by the governor’s orders, the 
militia throughout the State were rising. Those in 
the neighborhood of Harper’s Ferry were first at 
the scene of action. From more distant parts, as 
t(Gche- the alarm spread, aid was offered.t Gen. Wool, 
nectady in chief commander of the U. 8. army, in the absence 


oftered” of Gen. Scott, was on his way from Troy, when tele- 
petra) graphed that his services would not be needed. 

4, On Monday evening, the neighboring militia 
took the bridge. The insurgents fought desperately 
to defend it, but were defeated. Nine on both sides 
were killed, and two prisoners of the rioters were 
taken. The militia then entered the town, relieved 
the inhabitants from their fears, and were there to 
receive the marines and Baltimore volunteers, who 
arrived about midnight. The Martinsburgh militia 
had, in the mean time, stormed the workshop of the 
arsenal, and set free the workmen; who, as they 
came, on Monday morning, to their daily labor, had 
been seized and there confined. It was now known, 
by the prisoners taken, that the leader of this as- 
tounding invasion was Joun Brown, the hero of 
Ossawatomie. It was proved, tvo, that his object 
was to raise the negroes, and set them against the 
masters;—that his present party was small, number- 
ing only seventeen white men, and five negroes ; 
but he had arms, including those in the arsenal, 
sufficient for arming thousands more; and it seemed 
obvious, that he must be expecting aid, or he would 


3. What of the Baltimore volunteers? Of the marines from 
Washington? Who was to have tne chief command? Whe were ~ 
first at the scene of action? As the alarm spread, what was dene? 
—4, Relate the evexis mentioned in the first part of paragraph 
4th. What was known by the prisoners taken? What was 
learned of John Brown’s object @—of his foree?—of his meuns to 
arm the negroes, suppose they had risen? 
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not have ventured on a measure so bold and daring. 
Not a negro was found willing to join him. 

5. Brown had now retreated to the engine-house, 
the strongest building of the arsenal, and there, 
with his prisoners and the remains of his party, he 
stood like astag at bay. At seven o’clock on Tues- 
day morning, Col. Lee sent him a summons to sur- 
render; but he demanded such terms as could not 
be granted. The soldiers had brought artillery ; but 
to cannonade the building would be to endanger the 
lives of Col, Washington and other of their friends. 
The hundreds of troops who had arrived were 
stationed around, so that no prisoner should escape, 
and none be maltreated by the infuriated crowd, 

The marines were then ordered to the attack,— 
Capt. Russel leading them on. They rushed to the 
large double doors of the engine-house, striking 
them with huge sledge-hammers,—but they resisted 
the blows. ‘Then twenty men brought a heavy lad- 
der, which, after raising, they let fall against the 
door. At the second stroke a part of it fell. The 
marines rushed through the breach. A brisk firing, 
—a momentary death-scufile,—and the strife was 
ended. John Brown, bleeding from nine wounds, was 
brought forth and laid upon the grass, with five of 
his followers beside him,—two of whom were his 
sons. One was dying, the other had been killed the 
day before. 

6. These, with two prisoners taken, and a party 
of three,t who had escaped to Pennsylvania, were all 
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1859. 


Oct. IS. 
Tuesday. 


marines, 


(t OF this 


which now remained of a terrific foe, whose invasion (PY), 
had brought and was bringing together, a force highest in 


more than sufficient to have crushed them, had each 
of its twenty-two men been a thousand. 
The planters kept by Brown as hostages were 


4. Did the negroes show any favor to John Brown or his 
project?—5. Where was John Brown early on Tuesday morning, 
the 18th? What summons did he receive, and what answer re- 
turn? What hindered the cannonading of the Engine House? 
How/were the troops stationed? Give an account of the onset 
and its result.—6. What now remained of Brown’s party of 224 
What is said of the force which the alarm had raised against them? 


oflice 

under 
Brown, 
was the 
leader ) 
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priv. unhurt. Col. Washington was not more rejoiced 

PD. vy. at recovering his personal liberty, than in the resto- 

ou. 1% ration of two precious relics,t which attested his con- 

85 nection with the Father of our country ; one was a 

bua curious antique sword, presented to him by Frederic 

by Cook ale Great of Prussia; and the other, a pair of pistols, 

party who presented by La Fayette. The wounds of Brown, 

Guw) though supposed mortal, being carefully tended, 

healed by degrees. 

7. Gov. Wise arrived in season to secure the 

The gov. prisoners for trial. The military then proceeded to 

oe search the neighborhood for concealed arms and 

papers. Brown had hired a farm in the vicinity, 

six months before; and, under the assumed name 

of Smith, he had caused to be brought thither, as 

miners’ tools, 200 rifles, 200 revolvers, and 1000 

pikes. On the premises, besides these arms, were 

found important papers,—by. which it appeared, 

Beart * that Brown was acting as commander-in-chief of a 

algov- ‘* provisional government,” the plan of which had 

srament. heen concocted, not in any American State, but in 

that part of the British province of Canada in- 

habited by runaway negroes, going thither by the 
so-called “ underground railroad.” 

8. For the nation or state, which was to be thus 

_ provisionally governed, there was found a printed 

eo constitution, made at Chatham, the negro capital. 

empire, as Where the country lay, which was to form the 

from his ground-plot of this new empire, is not expressly 

constitu: stated in the constitution; but it speaks of a “con- 

quered territory”—of an “enemy” from whom great 

spoils were to be taken—the property, which had 

been earned by the members of the organization, 

but soon to be wrested from those who wrongfully 

held it. These circumstances point unmistakably to 

Brown’s expectations of overcoming the territory of 

6. What is here said of Col. Washington? What of Brown? 

—7. What is said of the arrival of the governor of Virginia? 

Where had Brown concealed arms? How many and what? What 


besides arms were found by the military? In what capacity was 


John Brown acting?—8. Where did he expect to make his new 
empire ? 
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the slaveholders, and there setting up his empire of pr. ry. 
freed slaves. ae Pty: y, 
9. Brown, after he was taken, said he only meant. %™ = 
to set the slaves at liberty; it was not his wish or 
intention to kill the owners. In what sense he 18° 
meant this, is thus explained in the thirty-second tn what 
article of his constitution. ‘“ No person, after having sense it 


: . $ true 
surrendered himself or herself a prisoner, and who “that 


shall properly demean himself or herself as such, to 2r¥" 
any officer or private connected with this organiza- intend to 
tion” (probably meaning their own slaves then to | *!" 
become their masters), “no such person afterwards 
shall be put to death,” &c.... Valuable lives had 
been lost among the inhabitants of Harper’s Ferry, 
especially that of Mr, Turner. All was yet indig- 
nation and excitement, when these disclosures added 
fuel to the fire. The measures of Gov. Wise were 
such as might have been expected. He called on 1, 
Virginia to arm and defend herself; he called on measures 
the President of the United States to defend her; “wise” 
and he collected troops to guard the prison at 
Charlestown, to prevent a rescue, which he feared 
would be attempted. 

10. At that place, in November, John Brown 
was tried, convicted of murder and treason,—and 
condemned to be executed on the 2d of December. ,.5°7., 
Five thousand soldiers, on that day, surrounded the _ Jobn - 
gallows, forming two squares; between the inner persiyon 
and outer of which, were thousands of spectators; town. 
who could see the brave old criminal mount to the z 
scaffold with unflinching steps,—but were too distant Execution 
to hear his last words. This was the only circum-° Brown 
stance in his treatment of which he complained. He 
had played a deep game. If he had succeeded he 
would now have been at the head of anempire. He 
had lost the game,—and with the fortitude worthy of 

9. Brown said he did not mean to kill the masters, but only to 
free the slaves: how do we learn what he meant by this? hat 
was the state of feeling among the people of Harper’s Ferry? 
What can you say of the measures of Gov. Wise ?—10. When and 
where was John Brown’s trial? Of what was he convicted? When 
executed? Relate the circumstances. ; 
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PT. Iv. a martyr, he paid the forfeit. Of the remainder of 
“pp. v. Brown’s party, two white men and two negroes 
cu. IX. were executed, at the same place, a fortnight later 
1859. 11. There is yet an unsolved mystery in this trans- 
Pee 16. action, which we hope the committee of investigation 
Coppi, appointed by the U.S. Senate, of which Senavor 

Copeland, ~; eke é . : 
Mason, of Virginia, is at the head, will bring to 


and Green 


hung at light. It is not only to be shown whence came the 
town, considerable sums of money, but whence came the 


able combinations of mind, by which a man so defi- 
Whenco cient in comprehensiveness of intellect, as to believe 


came the 


money? in the possible wltimate success of such a mad scheme, 


he ae 
the oon took such judicious measures, as to effect so much. 


calcula- But by whoever this “ infernal machine” of Harper’s 
tions? and 


for what? Ferry was devised, we believe that the same Al- 
isco, mighty Power, who overruled the oppressions of 
my. ,.man—first to the settlement, then to the independ- 
mittee ence of this country—-will overrule its terrific explo- 
repattea, Siou for the good of the nation. We believe that it 


They have will form the crisis of that fearful slavery agitation 
not traced : =F 
theaid Which has so long threatened the destruction of 


mah, What is, to the patriot’s heart, nearest to his God— 
received, his country. Without the preservation of the Union, 
may. the American has no country; with it, the noblest 


men of the sun shines on. 
America.) 


11. What committee was appointed by the Senate? What twe 
things in the John Brown raid seem mysterious? In what re 
spects has the Almighty heretofore overruled the events of Amer 
ican history to the good of this nation? In what present event 
do we hope for the same Divine protection? What does the 
author say concerning the fearful slavery agitation? What differ 
ence docs it make to an American whether the Union is pre 
served, or whether it is not? 
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Raising the U. S. Flag at Fort Sumter, April 14, 1865, 
FROM 
1860 
OF THE GREAT RE- 
FROM THE CIVIL WAR TO BELLION. 


PRESENT TIME. 


CHAPTER I. 


Presidential nominations.—Character of Abraham Lincoln.—Debate 
with Douglas.—Secession.—Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration. 

1. Tur Democratic Convention met at Charleston, PART V: 
S. C., to nominate candidates for President and “pp _, 
Vice-President. The favorite of the Northern del- at 
egates was Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, and of 
the Southern, John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky. Sch 
The disunton was so great as to cause an adjourn- Party con 
ment of the Convention to Baltimore, where the Ventens 
result was a division of the party, the Northern Tune 18; 


delegates nominating Douglas, and the Southern, nomina- 


Breckinridge. tions, 


CHAPTER I.—1. What political conventions were held in 1860? 
Who were candidates of the Democratic Convention? Of the Union 
Convention?’ Of the Republican Convention ? 
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PART V. 2. Another Convention, taking the name of Na- 
PDI. tional Union, assembled at Baltimore, and nomi- 
“-* nated John Bell, of Tennessee, for President, and 
May9. Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, for Vice- 
National President. ; 
nomina- _— 3, The new party, that, four years previous, had 

"first organized, composed of the anti-slavery men 

May 16, of the whig and democratic parties, selected 

Republi: Abraham Lincoln, of Ilinois, as their candidate for 
nations. the first office, and Hannibal Hamlin for the second. 

4, Abraham Lincoln was born in Kentucky, in 

1809. 1809, of poor but honest parents. His father re- 

A-Lincoln moved in 1817 to Indiana. The lad accompanied 

Kentucky him, and, young as he was, aided in building the 

Hees ds log-cabin which sheltered the family; and after- 

to ward, on their removal to Illinois, by helping to 

1830, Split the rails which fenced the farm, he obtained 

Removed the title of ‘ Rail-Splitter,” which, though meant 

tolllinols. 4; opprobrious, he regarded as honorable. When 

President of the United States he carried a cane 
manufactured from one of those rails, by which his 
honest and faithful industry had aided his indigent 
parents. His mother had early taught him to read 
the Bible, and imbued his mind with its holy 
morality. She also taught him to write, and to 
communicate his thoughts by writing. Every 
thing was done that the poverty of the family 
allowed, to assist him in gaining from common- 
schools an imperfect education. Among his few 
books were two biographies of Washington, and 
one of Henry Clay. At the age of nineteen, he 
was intrusted with the care of a flat-boat, in which 
He , he made a voyage to New Orleans. He boldly 


Swe chose the law as his profession, though with very 
feskon, imperfect means of learning its ‘principles; but in 
the beginning of his practice he had a case in 
which he proved the innocence of a widow’s son, 


who would otherwise have been condemned and 


2. Of the National Union Convention ?—3. Who nominated Lincoln 


and Hamlin ?—4. What is said of Abraham Lincoln? What gave him 
his first political importance ? 
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imprisoned. By this he gained friends and reputa- parr v, 
tion. Following the examples of Washington and pp 1, 
Henry Clay, he ever took great interest in the 
political movements of his country, and he was 

put forward to various offices of trust, first in the 

State, and then to a seat in the House of Repre- 4858, 
sentatives in Congress; and he was, at the time of Great de- 
his great dispute with Douglas, a rival candidate peeing at 
with him for a seat in the United States Senate. Chicago 

5. Mr. Lincoln had first been brought prominently 

before the nation by his contest with Mr. Douglas Debate 
for a seat in the United States Senate from Illinois. }etween 
The two rivals met at seven different places in the and Lin- 
State, and discussed the political questions of the “Was. 
time before large assemblages of the people. In 
the election which followed, a majority of the 
people declared in favor of Mr. Lincoln; but, | 
owing to the apportionment of the election districts, 
Mr. Douglas obtained a majority of the Legisla- 
ture, and was chosen Senator. Mr. Lincoln’s 
struggle and defeat had drawn the eyes of the 
nation upon him, and led to his nomination at 
Chicago. 

6. Alarmed by Southern movements, and dreading 1860. 
disunion, the party nominating, adopted a plat- piths, 
form, pledging its nominee “to maintain inviolate of Olean 
the rights of the States, especially the right of each “tion. 
State to order and control its own domestic insti- 
tutions.” To show the South that the North did Seeks to 
not approve of John Brown raids, it was added: frggar, 
“We denounce the lawless invasion by armed 
force of any State or Territory.” Yet this availed 
nothing, so fully were the South bent on going out 
of the Union and setting up a government for 
themselves, being persuaded that slavery was 
essential to the prosperity and domestic comfort of 
the negroes as well as themselves. 

4. Theelection of Mr. Lincoln, by the Republican Noy. 1960, 


6. What did the Republican party in its platform say to conciliate 
the South? Did it avail anything ? 
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EXTRA CONGRESS MEETS—-BUCHANAN. 


party, in November, was the signal for the Southern 
malcontents to put into execution their designs for 
secession. South Carolina took the initiative. A 
convention at Columbia repealed the law by which 
the Constitution of the United States had been 
adopted, and passed an ordinance, declaring that 
“the union of the States now subsisting is dis- 
solved.” 

8 On the 31st of December, the State troops took 
full possession of the United States arsenal; but 
before they lowered the long-honored flag, the 
gave it a salute of thirty-two guns, one for each 
State, and when they raised the palmetto, the South 
Carolina flag, they modestly gave it one. 

9, Governor Pickens, assuming to be the head of 
the “ Commonwealth of Virginia,” sent three Com- 
missioners to Washington to treat with the Na- 
tional authorities about the surrender of the forts, 
arsenals, and public property at Charleston. Pres- 
ident Buchanan refused to comply with their de- 
mands, whereupon the Secretary of War, Floyd, re- 
signed, and his place was filled by an able Union 
man, Joseph Holt, of Kentucky. 

10. When Congress met, affhirs wore a gloomy 
aspect. The President, in his message, dwelt upon 
the disturbed condition of the country; upon the 
agitation of the Southern mind, alarmed with vague 
apprehensions of a servile war; and upon the dan- 
gers of secession. He called upon Congress for 
guidance and aid in his difficult position, 

11. Congress debated and deliberated. A commit- 
tee was formed, with Mr. Crittenden at its head, 
to which was referred that part of the President’s 
message on the agitated condition of the country. 
This committee recommended a plan of compro- 
mise, which was rejected. 


7. What was the first consequence of Mr, Lincoln's election ?--8. 
What was done in Charleston —9. What did Governor Pickens do ? 
How were his commissioners received Y—10. What did Mr. Buchanan 
say in his Message to Congress? -14. What did Congress do? 
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12. In the mean time the secessionists at the PART V, 
South were hastening events. PDI, 
13. On the 25th, the South Carolina members of “!* 

the House of Representatives in Congress notified 

the Speaker that their State had dissolved its connec- Dee. 2%. 
‘ion with the National Government. When they SNe 
took their leave, no notice was taken of their ab- Congress. 
sence. Secession laws were passed by Alabama on Alabama 
the 10th of January, 1861; by Florida, on the 11th; ye" 
by Georgia, on the 18th; and by Louisiana, on the ¢ede. 
26th. 

14, By invitation of the seceding Convention of 
Alabama, delegates from all the seceding States as- 
sembled, on the 4th of February, at her capital, aa 
Montgomery, and there took the style of the “Con- geceders 
federate States of America.” They took for their ,mect at 
constitution the American, making a few altera- ery and 
tions, mostly respecting the right of property in 20pt2 
slaves. They made the term of their elected Presi- tion and 

c * : provision- 
dent six years; and immediately proceeded tO al govern- 
choose as Provisional President, Jefferson Davis, 5,70". 
of Mississippi; and as Vice-President, Alexander Presidnt. 
H. Stephens, of Georgia. 

15. General Houston, the patriot of San Jacinto, 
was governor of Texas, and he would gladly have 
stemmed the torrent of secession there, but a little , eb t 
delay was all he could obtain. A convention of the  cedes. 
people, on the Ist of February, annulled the ordi- 
nance of annexation, and afterward joined the 
Southern Confederacy. General Twiggs, placed in freason, 
command by Secretary Floyd, surrendered to the Twiggs. 
State authorities all the munitions of war, which, 
with other United States property, amounted to Feb. 18. 
$1,300,000. For this, President Buchanan, on the 
3d of March, denounced him as a.traitor, and had 
his name stricken from the roll of the army. 

16. A last effort to avert secession and war was 


13. When did South Carolina secede? What other States followed 
* her example ?—14. When and where did the seceding States meet in 
convention? What did they do?—15. What was done in Texas? 
What is said of Gen. Twiggs? 
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ting a 
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INAUGURATION OF A CONSCIENTIOUS PRESIDENT. 


made on the recommendation of the Legislature of 
Virginia, which resulted in the assembling of the 
Peace Convention at Washington. <A session of 
three weeks ended in the adoption of a compromise, 
upon which Congress failed to act. 

17. Mr. Lincoln, in journeying from Illinois to 
Washington, having cause to apprehend danger in 
Baltimore, passed through the city privately. His 
inauguration passed off quietly. Mr. Buchanan 
having, with his wonted courtesy, made arrange- 
ments for his reception at the Presidential mansion, 
rode with him, on the morning of the 4th of March, 
to the Capitol, where, after taking the oath, Mr. 
Lincoln delivered an address which was listened to 
with intense interest. Indeed, no inaugural here- 
tofore delivered by any President of the United 
States will be read by the future student of our 
history with so much feeling as this. It was evi- 
dent that his great heart was filled with love to his 
whole country, and he hoped against hope that he 
could yet make his erring countrymen love and 
trust him, 

18. Speaking, as it were, face to face with his 
country, he immediately struck upon the great cause 
of disunion, and proposed healing measures. He 
showed that in the Constitution, its provisions be- 
ing conscientiously carried out, the South have the 
reinedy for the evils of which they complain; and 
that he, as he had declared in his public speeches, 
and now had sworn it, honestly purposed, without 
any mental reservation, to conform to, and abide 
by, all those acts of the Constitution which stand 
unrepealed; and he suggests the making of several 
new laws in Congress, to the intent of honestly car- 
rying out provisions of the Constitution which have 
heretofore been evaded. In doing this, says Mr. 
Lincoln, “there need be no bloodshed or violence, 
and there shall be none, unless it is forced upon the 


el 6. What was done in Virginia and in Washington to avert seces- 
sion ?—17, What is eaid of Mr, Lincoln’s journey to Washington and 
of his inauguration? What was the substance of his Message ? 


THE SOUTH LOSE THE CRITICAL MOMENT. 
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national authority.” But he further says: “The PART Vv 


power confided in me will be used to hold, occupy, 
and possess the property and places belonging to 
the Government, and collect the duties and im- 
posts.” He finally exhorts those minded to secede, 
to take time for reflection. ‘“ We are not,” he says, 
“enemies, but friends—we must not be enemies ;” 
and he concludes by referring to our common mem- 
ories of kindred battle-fields and patriot graves. 

19. In the formation of his cabinet, Mr. Lincoln 
chose the able senator from New York, William H. 
Seward, as Secretary of State; Salmon P. Chase, of 
Ohio, of the Treasury; Simon Cameron, of Penn- 
sylvania, of War; Gideon Welles, of Connecticut, 
of the Navy; Caleb B. Smith, of Indiana, of the 
Interior; Edward Bates, of Missouri, Attorney- 
General; and Montgomery Blair, of Maryland, 
Postmaster-General, 


CHAPTER IL. 


Fort Sumter.—Cuan tor troops.—Mustering at Washington.—Opening 
of the war.—Buil tun.—Wilson’s Creek.—Fort Donelson.—Shiloh, 


1, Tor commander of the small United States 
force in Charleston, Major Anderson, had removed 
from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter. The legislature 
of South Carolina had declared that any attempt 
to re-enforce him would be regarded as a declara- 
tion of war. <A steamer, the Star of the West, was 
nevertheless sent with’ supplies, but on entering the 
harbor, was fired upon, and forced to return, Fort. 
Sumter was then attacked by Gen, Beauregard. 
After a cannonade of thirty-four hours, Major 
Anderson surrendered the fort on condition that he 


19. Who were the members of his cabinet? 
CHAPTER II.—1. What did Major Anderson do at Charleston? 


PD. 
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Surren- 
ders. 
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SUMTER.—THE WAR BEGINS. 


and his men might depart with their flag and 
their private property. 

2. The first shots fired were at the Star of the 
West, but the attack on Sumter is regarded as the 
opening of the war: 

3. The telegraph flashed the news over the 
country. Mr. Lincoln issued a call for 75,000 troops. 
The flag had been insulted, and the people every- 
where rallied to the support of the Union. 

4, The governors ofall the Northern and Western 
States promptly responded to the call. The border 
Slave States, Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Missouri, returned negative answers. The Virginia 
convention immediately seceded ; Kentucky did not, 
but attempted to take a neutral stand, upon a policy 
of non-coercion. In Missouri, a convention called by 
Gov. Jackson, rejected the ordinance of secession. 
In Maryland the legislature refused to secede. The 
Delaware legislature disapproved of the Southern 
remedy for the cure of national evils. 

5. After Virginia seceded, the Confederate govern- 
ment at Montgomery immediately voted to adjourn 
to Richmond, which they did on the 20th of July. 
But before this date military and other operations 
centred there. Washington, the nation’s capital, 
was threatened—the South were eager to obtain, 
and the North to defend it. 

6. Northern troops hastened toward Washington. 
The first regiment to pass through Baltimore was 
from Massachusetts. It was assaile< in the streets 
of the city by amob. In the méée, nine citizens 
were killed, and many wounded, and two Massa- 
chusetts soldiers were slain. The troops forced 
their passage through, and Washington was saved. 
To prevent the passage of any more, the seces- 
sionists of Baltimore caused the railroad to be torn 
up in many places, and bridges to be destroyed. 


2. What is said of Fort Sumter ?—3. What did Mr. Lincoln do when 
news came of the attack on Sumter?—4, What was the response of 
the Governors? What was done in Missouri?—5. To what place was 


the reg st government removed ?—6. What happened in Balti- 
more : 


Pate 
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All mail communications between Washington and PART v. 

the North were suspended for six days. PD I, 
— 7. The western and northern counties of Virginia egy 

remained true to the Union. A convention, in i 

which thirty-five counties were represented, was 

held at Wheeling, and this movement resulted in May 13. 

the formation of a new State, West Virginia. Wag 

8. A proclamation from the government of Great May 15. 
Britain was issued, in the name of Queen Victoria, ono 
on the 15th of May, commanding her subjects to proclaims 
observe strict neutrality in the American war, "ly 
The subject was treated, not as if a friendly power 
had been so unfortunate as to have a part of its 
subjects in rebellion, but as if the North and South 
were equal belligerents. 

9. Col. Ellsworth, who had organized a regiment, May 31. 
composed mostly of firemen in the city of New 2athot 
York, while marching through Alexandria, observed Ellsworth 
a secession flag flying from the roof of a hotel. He 
entered the building, tore down the flag, and was. 
descending the stairway, when he was shot by 
Jackson, the keeper. A soldier, named Brownell, 
instantly shot the assassin. LEllsworth’s death 
caused a great sensation at the North. His regi- 
ment was known as the Zouaves, from their cos- 
tume and peculiar discipline, imitated from the 
French who had served in Aigiers. 

10. Gen. Butler, who had been placed in command 
of the Department of Virginia, with his head- 
quarters at Fortress Monroe, learning that a consid- 
erable force, under the Confederate Gen. Magruder, gyne 13, 
was stationed at Big Bethel, sent Col. Pierce to Big Bethel 
dislodge him. Col. Pierce was repulsed with the 
loss of 100 men, and two young officers of high May 10. 
character, Theodore Winthrop and Lieut. Greble.  ,S2p'ain. 

11. In Missouri the war had begun by the prompt perses the 
dispersion of the State Guard, organized by Gov. it 
Jackson, whose camp was stormed by the Unionists St Louis 


7. Did the whole of Virginia secede ?—8. How did the government 
of Great Britain treat us ?—9. What is said of Col. Ellsworth ?—10. 
What is said of Gen. Butler and Big Bethel? 
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CONGRESS—EXTRA SESSION. 


under Capt. Lyon. His decision saved St. Louis 
and the State, and he was rewarded by the com- 
mission of brigadier-general. 

12. AConfederate force, under Gens. Garnett and 
Pegram, had advanced into Western Virginia. 
General McClellan, whose headquarters were at 
Cincinnati, directed Colonels Benham and Rose- 
crans, with what troops they could gather, to check 
them. A battle was fought at Rich Mountain, in 
which General McClellan reports that with a loss 
on his side of only thirteen killed and forty 
wounded, he captured one thousand prisoners, 
and inflicted a loss of two hundred killed and 
wounded. 

13. Congress convened in extra session, according 
to the President’s proclamation, on the 4th of July. 
In his Message he informed them that, within the 
seceded States, all the United States property 
within their borders, movable and stationary, had 
been seized, except of the former class three forts, 
on the coast of Florida, and of the latter, that be- 
longing to the Post-office department. Mr. Lincoln 
thus briefly recounted the past history of the re- 
bellion. He especially regretted the course of 
Virginia, to which State their capital had now 
been transferred ; but, he said, since she had al- 
lowed this giant inSurrection to make its nest 
within her borders, this government has no choice 
left but to deal with it where she finds it. 

14, The Confederates under Gen. Beauregard had 
assembled in large force, and occupied a line reach- 
ing from Manassas, or Bull Run, a small affluent 
of the Ocoquan River, to Harper’s Ferry, on the Po- 
tomac. Gen. Scott had concentrated in and around 
Washington the Union army, had surrounded the 
city with forts, and had built fortifications on the 
opposite heights of Alexandria. 


11. What did Capt. Lyon do in Missouri ?—12. What occurred in 
Western Virginia?—13. When did Congress meet? What was the 
substance of Mr. Lincoln’s Message?—14. Where had the Con- 
federates assembled their forees? Who commanded the Union army? 
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15, Security and over-confidence raised the ery of PART V. 
“On to Richmond.” The people were impatient. PDT 
Gen. Scott obeyed the impulse, contrary to his ys¢@i 
judgment, and gave Gen. McDowell, who had the ‘ 
immediate command of the army, orders to move. _ July 16. 
The march began July 16th, and in two days McPowell 
Centreville was reached. Delay in the receipt of — mareh. 
provisions caused Gen. McDowell to defer the at- 
tack one day. It was made July 21st, but three pO, 
hours later than was intended. These delays were Bull Run 
fatal; for Gen. J. E. Johnston, who was at Har- 
per’s Ferry, deceived Gen. Patterson, who had 
been ordered by Gen. Scott to watch and detain 
him there, eluded him, and came upon the field of 
Bull Run in time to open the fight with a part of 
his force. In the morning the battle was in favor 
of the Unionists ; but near the close of the day the 
arrival of the rest of Johnston’s men under Kirby 
Smith, with cavalry under the officer who subse- 
quently became famous as Stonewall Jackson, turned 
the tide, and the Union army was driven in disorder 
from the field, many regiments not stopping until 
they reached Washington. 

16. The Confederate army had suffered too severely 
to pursue the beaten foe. The defences of *Wash- 
ington were too strong to be assailed. 

17. The people of the North, at first deeply mor- 
tified at the disastrous defeat that had blasted their 
high-raised hopes, speedily recovered their cour- 
age, and put forth still greater efforts. 

18. Gov. Jackson and Gen. Sterling Price invaded 
Missouri, determined to force the State out of the 
Union. They were met at Wilson’s Creek by Gen. Aug. 10. 
Lyon. A fierce battle ensued, which resulted in Wrgec 
the death of Lyon. His army retreated to St. Creek. 
Louis. Price marched to Lexington, on the Mis- sept. 21. 


souri River, and there attacked and captured 2,300 Mullican 


15. Give an account of the Battle of Bull Run ?—1'7. What was its: 
effect upon the people ?—18. Who invaded Missouri? What was the 
result? Who succeeded Lyon in ‘ommand? Did General Fremont 


overtake Price ? 
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QEN, SCOTT BESIGNS— GEN, McCLELLAN, 


men under Col. Mulligan, In the mean time, Gen, ” 
Fremont had been appointed to succeed Gen, Lyon, 
and prepared to mareh against Price. An order 
teak trom him 5,000 men, whe were to be sent te 
Washington, He tailed te relieve Mulligan, and 
atterwanl, fearing that Price would overrun the 
State, he marched toward. Springfield, which he 
reached Nov. 2d. But Price had escaped him. 
Preparing to continue the pursuit, he was stopped 
by an order relieving him trom the command, and 
directing him to turn it over to Gen, Hunter. 
Five days after, Gen, Hunter withdrew his army 
to Rolla, 

19, Col. E. Baker, having been ordered to cross 
the Potomac at Ball’s Bluif with 2,000 men, fell 
into an ambuseade, was killed, and half his troops, 
unable to reeross, were Killed or captured, 

20, Lieut.-Gen, Scott, on account of lameness and 
other intirmities, requested, in a note to the Seere- 


&* tary of War, to be relieved of his high command 


and new onerous duties. With every demonstration 
of respect ffom the President and a special Cabinet 
council, his request was complied with. Gen. G, 
B. McClellan was thereupon appointed to succeed 
him as commandeminchief of the armies of the 
United States, in 

21. -Gen, U.S. Grant, who had been placed in 
command of Cairo, led an attack upon Belmont, a 
dlace opposite Columbus, Ky., on the Missouri. 

le peat and took the Confederate camp ; but 
was subsequently attacked by superior forces un- 
der Gens, Polk and Pillow, compelling him to 
return to Cairo, 

22, Capt. Wilkes, in the U.S. steamer “San Ja 
cinto,” learning that the two Confederate enve 
James M. Mason, for England, and John Slidell, 
for France, were on board the British mail-steamer 


19, Whatis sid of Ball's BlaitlS—20. Why did Gen. 
snd who succeeded him }-21. Give an account of Gen, Grant 
upon Betmont,—22, What is said of Capt. Wilkes and the © 


RICHMOND THE SOUTHERN CAPITAL. ATI 


“Trent,” boarded her at sea, and with a show of PART V. 
force took from her Messrs. Mason and Slidell, and PD I. 
brought them to the United States. This unau- °™ 
thorized act of Capt. Wilkes came near involving 
the country in a war with England; but Mr. Lin- 
coln disavowed his action, and sent the envoys 
to England. aoe 
23. An expedition sailed from Hampton Roads, Pt Roya 
the naval forces under Com. Dupont, and the land ke" 
forces under Gen. T. W. Sherman, and captured 
Port Royal and Hilton He&d, on the coast of 
South Carolina. This port served as a station from 
which operations were afterward made against 
Charleston and Savannah. 
= 24, On the 22d of February, 1862, at Richmond, 462, 
Jefferson Davis was inaugurated President, and fos 
Alexander H. Stephens Vice-President of the South- ‘stephens 
ern Confederacy, they having been elected by the imaugnrat- 
people of the several Confederate States. On the mona. 
lst of April the Confederate Congress passed the April1. 
conscription law, compelling every able-bodied authoric- 
man to serve in the army when drafted. ine os 
25. The year 1862 opened with the clash of arms. Jan. 19, 
Gen. Thomas defeated Gen, Zollikoffer at Mill Battle of 
Spring, Kentucky. Spring. 
26. Gen. Grant entered Kentucky, his army being 
transported across the Ohio and up the Tennessee ae 
river by the fleet of gunboats and transports under © taken.’ 
Com. Foote.. The Confederates abandoned Fort 
Henry, and Com. Foote’s gunboats sailed up the 
river as far as Florence. Gen. Grant immediately 
invested Fort Donelson, on the Cumberland, and peed. 16. 
after an unsuccessful attack by the gunboats, and pia oes 
two severe battles, Gen. Buckner surrendered the res 
- 4 15 
whole garrison. Gens. Floyd and Pillow escaped 31; w., 


on boats, and retired to Nashville. Ce 


'' 


23. What was the result of the expedition against Port Royal and 
Hilton Head ?—24. Who were elected President and Vice-President 
of the Confederate States 725. What was the result of the battle of 
Mill Spring ?—26. What were the operations of Gen. Grant and Com 
Foote? 
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BATTLE OF SHILOH. 


2%. Gen. Burnside led an expedition to North Car- 
olina. Having landed on Roanoke island, the forts 
were assailed and taken, and both Pamlico and 
Albemarle sounds opened, and half the coast of the 
State commanded by the Union fleets. — 

28. In Kentucky and Tennessee the Unionists pur- 
sued their advantage, and recovered Nashville, and 
drove the Confederates from Island No. 10, on 
the Mississippi River. 

29. Gen, Curtis fought the bloody battle of Pea 
Ridge, defeating Gen. Price, who had prepared for 
a second invasion of Missouri. 

30. On the following day happened the naval 
contest between the Merrimac and the Monitor, the 
first trial of strength between two iron-clad vessels. 
On the previous day the Merrimac had sunk the 
frigate Cumberland, had struck and disabled the 
Congress, and there appeared no obstacle to her 
destroying the whole Union fleet, and steaming 
triumphantly up the Potomac to Washington. The 
Monitor encountered and disabled the monster in 
a conflict of several hours. 

31, Gen. Grant, following up his success, pushed 
his army down the Mississippi, and through the 
State of Tennessee, as far as Pittsburg Landing, or 
Shiloh. Here he awaited re-enforcements from Gen. 
Buell. The Confederates, under Gen. Albert 8. 
Johnston, by a forced march, came suddenly upon 
the advance of the Union army, early on the morn- 
ing of April 6, and surprised them in their tents. 
The battle raged all day, and at night the Union- 
ists were driven from the ground, to the low lands 
on the bank of the river. During the night they 
were re-enforced by a division under Gen. Lew. 
Wallace, and by the' army of Gen. Buell, and the 
next morning took the offensive, regained their lost 
camps, and defeated the Confederates, who retreat- 
ed in good order to Corinth. 

2'7. What expedition did Gen. Burnside lead ?—28. What was done 


by the Unionists in Kentucky and Tennessee?—30. What is said of 


the Monitor and Merrimac ?—31. Give an account of the battle of 
Pittsburg Landing. 
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32. After the campaign of Corinth, Gen. Halleck PART V. 
was called to Washington, made General-in-chief, PDT. 


and Gen. McClellan’s command was limited to the © 
army of the Potomac. ‘Halleck 
General- 
in-chief. 


—— 


CHAPTER III. 


McClellan’s Peninsular Campaign.—New Orleans taken.—Pope’s Cam- 
paign.—Antietam.—Fredericksburg. — Chancellorsville.— Stone Ri- 
ver.— Vicksburg Campaign.—Gettysburg.—Naval Operations,—Moni- 
tor and Merrimac.—Chickamauga.—Chattanooga.—Enlistment and 
Draft.—Elections. 


1. Tur Army of the Potomac had lain in and 1862, 
around Washington since the battle of Bull Run, March 17. 
: e io (46A5 3 F cClel- 
Its organization and disciplire had been improved. tan’sarmy 
Gen. McClellan decided to attempt Richmond ne 
by way of Yorktown and the Peninsula. Accord- town. 
ingly, he embarked his army in transports, and 
landed near Yorktown, April 6. After a siege of 
nearly a month, the Confederates evacuated the 
place. Pursuit was given, and the next day oc- 
curred the battle of Williamsburg. May 10, Nor- 
folk was abandoned, and gunboats ascended the 
James River as far as Fort Darling. McClellan 
advanced to the White House, and from this point 
sent, Fitz John Porter to Hanover Court House, may o7, 
where he expected a junction with the army of Hanover 
McDowell, coming by way Fredericksburg. But House. 
he had been recalled to Washington, to mect an 
apprehended attack by Stonewall Jackson, who 
had been sent into the Shenandoah Valley, where 
he had defeated the Union troops. The two armies 
struggled for the mastery from May 27 until July 
1. Ten battles were fought, ending with that of Juy1. 


Malvern Hill, in which the Confederates met with Me™" 


32. What commands were assigned to Gen. Halleck and to Gen. 
McClellan ? ; 

CHapreERr III.—1. By what route did McClellan attempt Richmond ? 
What success did he have at first? What prevented McDowell from 
joining him? How many battles were fought around Richmond? 
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LEE INVADES MARYLAND. 


a bloody repulse, But Richmond was not taken, 
and McClellan, with his whole army, was ordered 
back to Washington, 

2. An expedition for the capture of New Orleans 
sailed trom Hampton Roads, under Capt. Farragut, 
February 8d,and entered the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi April 5th, The next three weeks were 
employed in passing the forts below New Orleans, 
which were taken after a desperate nayal fight. 
The city surrendered to Capt. Farragut, the day 
before the forts capitulated, and May Ist he trans- 
ferred the command to Gen. Butler, whose iron 
rule secured for the next six months, health, order, 
and quiet, if not good-will. 

3. After the withdrawal of Gen. McClellan, Gen. 
Lee turned upon Gen. Pope, who had been assigned 
to the command in Northern Virginia. Gen. Pope, 
unable to cope with the superior force of Lee, 
rapidly retreated, expecting to be re-enforced by 
McClellan’s army. But he was overtaken at 
Manassas and Chantilly, and defeated, and sought 
safety within the defences of Washington. The 
way was now open to Lee to fall upon the capital, 
or enter Maryland. He decided to cross the Po- 
tomac at Point of Rocks, and threaten Baltimore. 

4, Gen. McClellan was again ordered to assume 
command of all the troops for the defence of the 
capital. He took immediate measures to check 
Lee. At his approach Lee withdrew from Fred- 
erick to South Mountain, where McClellan attacked 
and defeated him. In the mean time, Stonewall 
Jackson had captured Harper’s Ferry, and rejoined 
Lee in time to take part in the battle of Antietam, 
which, though a drawn battle, so weakened Lee 
that he recrossed the Potomac, and retreated until 


1. How did his campaign end?—2. Who commanded an expedition 
to New Orleans? When was the city taken? Who succeeded Me- 
Clellan in command of the army of Northern Virginia ?—8. What two 
battles were fought by Gen. Pope, and with what result? Where did 
Gen. Lee cross into Maryland.—4. Who succeeded Pope in command } 
What three great military events stgnalized this campaign ? 
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he was protected behind the line of the Rappahan- Parr vy, 
nock. Gen. McClellan lay encamped on the north PDI. 
side of the Potomac until September 26th, when he q§¢@o 
started in pursuit of Lee. His delay displeased Nov. 7. 


Mr, Lincoln, who removed him from the command, oyun 
and gave it to Gen. Burnside. Noy. 10. 


5. Burnside led the army at once to the assault of pie 


Lee’s position on the heights of Fredericksburgh. "4, 
He was repulsed with terrible loss. Battle of 
6. At the West the Union arms were more suc- gicihig 
cessful. Generals Price and Van Dorn, who had, Un. loss, 
since the battle of Pea Ridge, remained in Arkan- ™”” 
sas, having crossed the Mississippi River, were 
defeated by Gen. Rosecrans, in two battles, at Iuka 
and Corinth. 
7. Gen. Buell, who had command in Kentucky, 
after retreating before Gen. Bragg and Kirby Smith, 
who had led an army from Chattanooga, north- 
ward, threatening Nashville and Louisville, finally 
turned upon, and defeated them at Perrysville. oct, s, 
A few weeks later Buell was susperseded by Gen. Battle of 
W. S. Rosecrans, who pursued Gen. Bragg to ‘ville. 
Murfreesboro, where occurred the battle of Stone Dee. a1. 


River, in which the Confederates were defeated Battle of 
with great loss. River. 
T Un. loss, 


8. The Indians in Minnesota added to the horrors 1533 x. : 
of war by a massacre of the whites at Little Medi- 720 w-: 
cine, and by a general attack upon the settlements. Conf. loss, 
It is estimated that as many as twenty or thirty “°” 
thousand persons were driven from their homes, and 
five hundred killed. Gen. Pope defeated the In- 
dians at Wood Lake. 

. Congress met December Ist, 1862. The Presi- Dec. 1. 
dent’s Message dwelt chiefly upon his favorite 37°. 
scheme of colonizing the negroes in some other message. 


country. He laments the apparent unwillingness pen 
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BRITISH FACILITIES TO REBEL CRUISERS. 


of the negroes to emigrate. He says that applica- 
tion to the Central and South American States ta 
permit colonies to be established within their limits 
had been rejected. The only States that would 
consent to receive them were Liberia and Hayt1 
He proposed an amendment to the Constitution, 
by which the States that should abolish slavery on 
or before the year 1900, should receive compensa- 
tion. The earnestness with which this scheme is 
urged upon Congress and the country shows equally 
his dislike of slavery and his desire to do justice to 
slave-owners. But, alas, the Southern States were 
too zealously engaged for disunion and independ- 
ence to listen to his appeals, while Congress and 
the North thought it too late to make the offer. 
The question was now left to the arbitrament. of 
the sword. It was only three months after this 
Message was sent to Congress, that Mr. Lincoln 
proclaimed freedom to all the slaves within the 
military lines of the Confederacy. 

10. A few cruisers, sailing under the Confederate 
flag during the war, inflicted great damage upon 
commerce. Every facility was afforded in Great 
Britain, and in her colonial ports, for building, 
victualling, arming, equipping, and repairing these 
vessels. The Oreto was built in Liverpool, sailed 
to Nassau, August, 1862, was there detained awhile, 
and then delivered to Capt. Maffit, and subsequently 
appeared as the Florida, sailing from Mobile. The 
Alabama, built at Birkenhead, sailed from the Mer- 
sey, June 29th, 1861, under Capt. Semmes. The 
Shenandoah, built at Glasgow in 1863, sailed from 
Liverpool to Madeira, and there received her crew 
and armament from the British brig Laurel, and 
started on a cruise to the Arctic Ocean to destroy 
American whaling-vessels. The British govern- 
ment either could not, or would not, prevent these 


10. What is said of the Confederate cruisers? Where was the 
Oreto built? Where the Alabama? Where the Shenandoah? What 
was the conduct of the British government ¢ : 
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violations of neutrality. Our government gave PART Y. 
England notice that indemnity would be claimed PDI 
for the damage done by such vessels, . 1SG3 

11. The opening of the Mississippi River was a Vicksb'rg 
leading object to which Gen. Grant directed all his “™P#8® 
skill and energy. His preparations being made, 
he first attempted to attack Vicksburg from the 
north. Foiled in all his efforts, he devised the 
plan of getting below the city. 

12. During January he moved his army from Feb. 2. 
Memphis down to Young’s Point, on the west bank "my at 
of the river, a few miles north of Vicksburg. The Point. 
whole of February and March were spent in pre- 
paring means to get below Vicksburg with the 
army. On the night of April 16th he attempted aprile. 
to run the gunboats and transports past the bat- Vosels 
teries of Vicksburg, and march the army by land. Vicksb’g 
This perilous undertaking was successfully accom- 
plished. One transport was struck, set on fire, 
and abandoned by the crew. Six more followed, 
one of which was sunk; but the others went 
through with slight injury. <A part of the army 
had already reached the bank of the river, and 
were taken on board the transports down to Grand 
Gulf, which was shelled by the gunboats, but 
proved too strong to be captured by them. The 
troops were again landed, and marched to a point 
below; while the gunboats-and transports ran the 
batteries of Grand Gulf, and the troops crossed 
the river below, at Bruinsburg. The hext day the Mays. 
army moved down to Port Gibson, and, defeating giifPnco 
the Confederate troops that opposed them, Grand _ uated by 

j : n- 
Gulf was evacuated, and possession taken by Com. federates 


Porter. : ee 
13. When Gen. Grant, in the prosecution of his May 19. 
original plan, at length moved east and north from Son hy 


5 < * BE ay eS LO se 
the river, he took only five days’ provisions. By origival 


11. How did Gen. Grant propose to open the navigation of the 
Mississippi River?—12. How did he pass Vicksburg? Where did he 
cross the river?—13. Give an account of the ensuing campaign, 
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VICKSBURG SURRENDERS. 


the 19th of May he had fought five battles and 
one skirmish, and had occupied Jackson, the cap- 
ital of Mississippi, driving Gen. Joseph Johnston 
into the interior, and Gen, Pemberton, with about 
30,000 men, into Vicksburg. While he was closing 
in and around Vicksburg, Com. Porter ascended 
the Yazoo River; and, just as the advance of 
Sherman’s army made its appearance at Snyder’s 
Bluff, Com. Porter captured Haines’ Bluff, just 
below Vicksburg, whose fourteen forts, with all 
their armament, fell into his hands, and the place 
was made thereafter the base of supplies for Grant’s 
army. 

14. Gen. assaults were twice made upon Vicks- 
burg, but without success, Grant not having troops 
enough completely to invest it; but drawing re- 
enforcements from the army of the Ohio, Gen. 
Grant was thus enabled to complete the invest- 
ment, and he then commenced a regular siege. 
After the 26th of May the firing was continued 
night and day. A hat was once held above a port- 
hole, and in two minutes was pierced with fifteen 
balls by the Union sharpshooters. For the first 
five days of the siege the garrison had full rations ; 
but each person was afterward reduced to 144 
ounces of food daily. It was on the 4th of July, 
the nation’s birthday, that the important event of 
Pemberton’s final surrender occurred. 

15. The indomitable courage and perseverance 
shown by Grant had its influence upon the whole 
war; not merely in the opening of the Mississippi, 


- but as it manifested to America and to the world 
‘that the Union had in this officer a master mind, 


with a genius for war; and this manifestation was 
made after the Confederates had lost Stonewall 
Jackson. 

16. While Gen. Grant was assailing Vicksburg, 
Gen. Banks, who had superseded Butler at New Or. 


14. When did the city surrender ?—16. When did Port Hudson 
surrender? 
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leans, led an army through Western Louisiana, PART Vv. 


captured Alexandria, and then crossing the river PDI. 
CH. Ilr, 


at Bayou Sara, invested Port Hudson. ‘The fortress #E@% 


_ Surrendered July 8, and the great river was now General 


open from its source to its mouth, and the Con- Bamks. 
federacy cut in twain. Port Hud 
son 


17. After the repulse of Burnside at Fredericks- may’s1, 
burg, Gen. Hooker was put incommand. Gen. Lee may2es, 
retained his position, while Hooker lay on the oppo- - Battle of 
site bank of the river at Falmouth. Late in April, lorsville. 
Hooker crossed at Kelly’s Ford, 25 miles above “Yqo™ 
Fredericksburg, and took position at Chancellors- 
ville. Here the left wing of Lee’s army, led by 
Stonewall Jackson, surprised the right of Hooker, 
inflicting such a defeat as compelled him to retrace 
his steps. Lee met with an irreparable loss in the 
fall of Jackson. His success in the battle, and the Death of 
strength and spirit of his army, emboldened him to Sonewsl 
attempt another northward march, Pushing 
rapidly onward, his advance was at one time not Bay 
far from Harrisburg. Gen. Hooker kept pace with pennsyt 
him, disposing his army so as to cover Baltimore  vania. 
and Washington. An order of the President, made June 28. 
at the request of Hooker, now placed Gen. George 4fncuv 
G. Meade, at the head of the army of the Potomac, super 
—a, hazardous change at such a critical moment. —_ Hooker. 

18. Both armies were marching for the same point 
—the village of Gettysburg in Pennsylvania, upon 7"¥\1;% 
which many important roads converged. The Battle ot 
army that should first occupy the town, would Syi3* 
have the advantage of choosing its position. Gen. 
Reynolds, of the Union army, first passed through 
the village, and encountered the advance of the 
enemy on the heights north of the town. A brisk 
engagement followed, which ended by the with- 


drawal of the Union forces to Cemetery Hill, south 


16. What was the result of these successes ?—1'7. Who succeeded 
Gen. Burnside in command of the army of the Potomac? What battle 
was fought by him? What great loss did the Confederates sustain? 
Who superseded Gen. Hooker?—18. Give an account of the battle of 


Gettysburg. 
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BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


of the village. During the night, both armies were 
placed in position for the struggle of the next day. 
At noon, Gen. Lee began the attack, and hurled his 
masses with great fury and persistence upon the 
Federal lines. The battle raged all the afternoon 
and until 9 o’clock in the evening. The Confed- 
erate Gen. Longstreet had gained and held a piece 
of ground from which Gen. Lee thought the main 
position, on the crest of Cemetery Hill, could be 
successfully assailed. Early the next morning Gen. 
Lee renewed the attack. The contest was kept up 
along the whole line, but the design of Lee was to 
conceal his real object, which was the Cemetery 
Hill, the key to Meade’s position, All the fore- 
noon was occupied in arranging his batteries to 
bring a concentric fire upon this hill, At 1 o’clock, 
at a given signal, 150 guns opened a simultaneous 
fire, and within five minutes the crest of the hill 
was swept entirely bare. This rain of iron-hail fell 


“incessantly for three hours. Gen. Howard, who 


commanded the hill, had withdrawn behind the 
crest, and for two hours scarcely rephed to the 
storm. Gen. Lee, supposing the Federal guns 
silenced, ordered his columns to scale the hill, As 
they appr oach, a terrible fire of grape, shell, and 

sanister, is opened upon them from forty guns, 
They press forward, charging over the rifle- pits, 
and up to the muzzles of the guns. A scorching 
fire of infantry is now poured into their thinned 
and broken ranks. They reel, they fall back. A 
regiment throws down its arms and surrenders. 
All along the field smaller detachments do the 
same; and the escaped are seen flying, a disordered 
mass, over the plain. The battle was ended; and 
during the night the combatants, tired and ex- 
hausted, slept. 

19. The morning of the 4th was spent by both ar- 
mies in burying the dead and caring for the wounded. 
In the afternoon it rained heavily. During the 


18. In the battle of Gettysburg, what was the key of the position ? 
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night, Gen. Lee began his retreat, and by the 11th Farr v. 
was at Williamsport, near the Potomac. On the PDI 
night of the 13th, he succeeded in taking his army “™ 
over the Potomac at Falling Waters and Williams- guly 13. 
port. The Federal loss at Gettysburg was 2,834 Lee re- 


kitted, 13,790 wounded, 6,643 missing. The Con- the Po- 
federate loss was larger—4,500 being buried on the UR tes 
field by the Union soldiers, and 40,121 were taken Gas 
prisoners, 26,500 of whom were wounded. Nearly orate loss, 
one-half of Lee’s army was destroyed or taken. ee 

20. Gen. Meade continued his pursuit until July pursuit of 
25th, when Lee had retired south of the Rapidan, 
and Meade was near Warrenton. The two armies 
occupied nearly the same quarters that they had 
two months before, and so remained all winter. 

21. The naval operations in 1863 were important. Naval op- 
The United States navy had increased, from 62 °“™°* 
vessels, in 1860, to 588 vessels, of which 75 were 
iron-clads, carrying 300 guns; 301 steamers, 2,818 
guns; and 112 sailing vessels, 1,328 guns. Thisy 
force was divided into six squadrons, three to guard 
the Atlantic coast, one in the Gulf of Mexico, one 
on the Mississippi, and one on the Potomac. 

22. In January, the iron-clad Montauk ascended Feb 1, | 
the Ogeechee river, engaged Fort McAllister, and _ ville de- 
destroyed the Nashville. In April, Com. Dupont, *°”°* 
with nine iron-clads, attacked Fort Sumter. The April 
cannonade was terrific, but the iron-clads were Sumter. 
beaten off in a disabled condition. 

23. In June, Com. Dupont sent the Nahant and 
Weehawken to Warsaw Sound, where they de- 
stroyed the Atlanta. 

24. The Florida was captured in a neutral port 
of Brazil by Capt. Collins, of the Wachusett. 

25. Two iron-clads were lost during the year. Dae. 20: 


The Monitor, whose victory over the Merrimac had _ Loss of 
the Mont 
tor. 


19. What was the Union loss? What the Confederate loss ?— 
20. To what place did the two armies go?—21. What is said of the 
United States Navy ?—22. What feat was performed by the iron-clad 
Montauk? What was the result of Com. Dupont’s attack upon Sum- 
ter ?--2 . How was the Atlanta destroyed ?—24. How the Florida? 
25. What became of the Moniter and Merrimac? 
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astonished the world, went down at sea the night 
of December 30th, 1862. The Weehawken, whose 
capture of the Atlanta redeemed the iron-clads 
from the disgrace of the Charleston disaster, sank 
at her moorings December 6th, 1863, during a 
northeasterly gale. 

26. The number of vessels captured by the several 
squadrons from the commencement of the war up 
to November Ist, 1863, was 1,045. The value of 
the prizes sent to admiralty courts for adjudication 
was estimated by Secretary Welles at $13,000,000. 

27. After the battle of Stone River, Gen: Rosecrans 
remained at rest until the middle of summer, when, 
by a series of strategic movements, he turned the 
position of Bragg, at. Tullahoma, and forced him to 
evacuate Tennessee, and fortify himself in Chatta- 
nooga. Rosecrans crossed the Tennessee River. 
But Bragg, having been re-enforced by the division 
of Longstreet, from Lee’s army, was now ready to 
meet Rosecrans. The two armies met at Chicka- 
mauga, and after a struggle of two days, Rosecrans 
was defeated and shut up in‘Chattanooga. The 
skill and conduct of Gen. Thomas, who commanded 
the left wing, saved the army. He maintained his 
ground, repulsed every assault, and brought off his 
division in good order. 

28. After this defeat, the several military depart- 
ments of the West were all combined in one, and 
Gen. Grant placed in command. He ordered Gen. 
Sherman to join him with the division at Memphis, 
and Gen. Hooker was also sent with his corps from 
the army of the Potomac. While Grant was thus 
concentrating his forces, Bragg weakened his by 
detaching Longstreet to attack Burnside at Knox- 
ville. Grant seized his advantage, and assaulted 
Bragg’s position at Chattanooga, carried it at all 


26. How many vessels were captured during the war, and what was 
their value ?—2'7. How did Rosecrans drive Bragg from Tennessee ? 
What battle occurred in Northern Georgia? Who saved the Union 
army ?--28. What military changes were now made? What victory 
did Grant obtain? 
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points, obtaining a signal victory. He immediately part v 


dispatched Gen. Sherman to relieve Knoxville. His 
approach caused Longstreet to raise the siege. 

29. In March, 1863, Congress ordered an enrol- 
ment and draft. The enrolment was speedily com- 
pleted; but as the time for the draft approached, 
great dissatisfaction prevailed. Combinations were 
formed to resist it. In New York city the resist- 
ance was manifested in a fearful riot that lasted 
three days. Union men, soldiers, and citizens, 
and especially negroes, were the objects of the 
fiendish hate and assault of the mob. The Colored 
Orphan Asylum was entered, its inmates thrust 
into the streets, and the building fired. Armories, 
gun-stores, rifle-factories, and private houses were 
plundered, and property worth three or four mil- 
lions of dollars destroyed. Martial law was pro- 
claimed, and the United States troops, under the 
command of Gen. Wool, suppressed the riot. It is 
said that more than a thousand lives were lost. 
Similar outbreaks occurred in Troy, Albany, Prov- 
idence, and other places. 

30. The Thirty-ninth Congress met December 1, 
1863. The President’s Message was mainly con- 
fined to the ordinary topics of foreign relations, 
finance, and war. Alluding to the still unsettled 
question of slavery, he expresses his resolution to 
abide by the Emancipation Proclamation. The 
effect of it had been favorable abroad and at home. 
He suggested a plan for restoring the rebellious 
States to their former relations to the Union, by 
which he would retain “ the name of the State, its 
boundaries, its constitution, and general code of 
laws, as existing before the rebellion.” He also 
promised not to object to any provision concerning 
the freedmen, which should “ recognize their per- 
manent freedom, provide for their education, and 
not be inconsistent, as a temporary arrangement, 


29. What is said of the draft and the riots ?—30. When did Con- 


gress mect? What was the substance of the President’s message? 
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STATE ELECTIONS. 


with their condition as a laboring, landless, and 
homeless class.” 

31. The State elections in the fall of this year 
were warmly contested. The opposition denounced 
arbitrary and military arrests, the suspension of the 
habeas corpus, and the draft; complained of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and of the length and 
expense of the war, and everywhere made the 
arrest and exile of Vallandigham a principal 
ground of attack. In Ohio he was nominated as 
the Democratic candidate for governor, but the 
majority against him was nearly one hundred 
thousand. Every State, except New Jersey, sus- 
tained the administration. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Number of opposing forces.—Banks’ Red River Expedition.—Grant 
made Lieutenant-General.—Battle of the Wilderness.—Sherman’s 
Campaign.—The Shenandoah Valley.—Wilmington and Fort Fisher. 
—Farragut in Mobile Bay.—Kearsarge and Alabama.—Re-election of 
President Lincoln.—Thomas defeats Hood. 


1, Tux close of the year 1863 left the Federal goy- 
ernment in possession of the Mississippi River, and 
also of all the important ports on the Atlantic 
coast and Gulf of Mexico, except Wilmington, 
Charleston, and Mobile. The Confederacy still 
had two large armies under two able commanders— 
Lee, in Virginia and North Carolina, at the head 
of 150,000, and Johnston, in Georgia, at the head 
of 60,000. The United States had, probably, twice 
that number in the field, besides those in forts and 
garrisons. 

2. The clash of arms, that had been a short time 


31. What was the result of the State elections ? 
Cuarter IV.—1. What had been gained by the Union forces at the 
close of the year 1863? What was the strength of the two armies ?— 


2. How was the campaign of 1864 opened?—3. What was done in 
Florida? 
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suspended, was again resumed by General Sher- Part v. 
man, who made a destroying march from Vicks- PDI. 
burg to Meridian and back. ok 

3. An expedition, intended to occupy Florida, #864. 


sailed from Hilton Head, landed successfully, but ue 
met with a disastrous defeat near Olustee, from 


. 4 icksh’ 
4, Gen, Banks organized and led a formidable eee 


expedition to occupy the Red River country. mee 

The fleet and army ascended the river as far as Expedi: 
Sabine Cross Roads. A series of battles resulted fen te 

in the defeat of Banks, who barely escaped total Feb. 20: 
destruction. The fleet was saved by the ingenuity bee 

of Lieut. Bailey, who constructed wing-dams on Red River 
each side of the river, by which the channel in the °?°“™- 
middle was deepened, so that the ships could pass 

over the falls. 

5. In March, the Confederate Gen. Forrest entered ae 13. 
Western Kentucky as far as Paducah, captured “at Fort. 
Fort Pillow, and massacred the garrison, which Pillow. 
consisted of negroes. 

6. The guerrilla John Morgan made a raid into M1, 
Eastern Kentucky, but was routed by Gen. Bur- _raid‘into 
bridge, and was subsequently killed while attempt- SY 
ing to escape in the night from a house surrounded 
by troops under Gen, Gillem., 

7. In February, Gen. Kilpatrick was sent on a Feb. 28. 
raid through Virginia, with 8,000 cavalry. He SEs 
went within six miles of Richmond. 

8. Congress revived the act creating the office of Feb. 29. 
lieutenant-general, and the President conferred it Seer 
upon Gen. Grant, and assigned to him command ieuts 
of all the armies in the United States. He assigned 
to Gen. Sherman the Army of the West, with 
orders to move against Johnston; and to Gen, 
Meade, the Army of the Potomac, whose objective 
point was the Confederate Capital. He made his 


headquarters with Meade in the field. 


4, What expedition did Gen. Banks lead? How was the fleet sayed:? 
—5. What is said of Fort Pillow ?—6. What became of the guerrilla 
John Morgan ?—8. What change did Congress make in the organiza- 


tion of the army? 
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LEE FORCED BACK TO RICHMOND. 


9. Meade’s army was first in motion, and crossing 
the Rapidan, encamped on the battle-field of 
Chancellorsville. Here for three days raged the 
Battle of the Wilderness, a battle of musketry and 
personal prowess, on ground where cavalry and 
artillery could not act. ‘The loss on both sides 
was great, without decisive result. Grant then 
made a flank movement to the left, and Lee re- 
treated to Spottsylvania, where an obstinate fight 
ensued, lasting six days. Grant, by flank move- 
ments, strove to interpose his army between Lee 
and Richmond. Lee skilfully foiled his adversary, 
but was gradually pushed back, until he was in- 
trenched in the defences of the city. 

10. Gen. Butler had in the mean time ascended 
the James River, threatening Petersburg. Grant, 
finding Lee’s position north of Richmond too strong 
for attack, transferred his whole army south of the 
James, hoping to surprise Petersburg, and thus 
compel the evacuation of Richmond. But Lee 
was again too quick for him, and by his ready dis- 
position of his forces, occupied Petersburg, and 
held the two cities during a siege of nine months. 

11. Before Grant crossed the Rapidan, he had 
planned an attack on Lynchburg, by a cavalry 
force under Generals Crook and Averill, from 
North Virginia, and an army under Gen. Sigel 
to ascend the Shenandoah Valley. But Crook 
and Averill were checked at Wytheville, and Sigel 
defeated at New Market, and the plan failed. — 

12. Gen. Sherman began his campaign May 6th. 
Johnston was strongly posted at Dalton. By a 
flank movement he was forced to retreat to Resaca, 
where an obstinate battle was fought, compelling 
another retreat to Dallas. A series of flank move- 
ments, alternating with bloody conflicts, drove 


_ 9. Where and when occurred the battle of the Wilderness? How 
did Grant attack and Lee defend ?—10. What movement was made by 
Gen. Butler? How long did the siege of Richmond last *—11. What 
was attempted by Crook and Averill, and Gen. Sigel ?—12. Describe 
Sherman s campaign from Chattanooga to Atlanta? 
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Johnston at length into Atlanta. Here Johnston Part y. 

was superseded ‘by Hood, who took the offensive, PDI 

and for three days made successive and fruitless %% 

attacks upon the Union lines. After a siege of sev- Tuly 20,22, 

eral days, and an unsuccessful attempt by cavalry Batties 

raids to cut the railroads south of the city, Sher- before At 
man moved with nearly his whole army, defeated 

Hood, and forced him to withdraw. The city Was Sept. 2. 

entered by Gen. Slocum, September 2d, and the of 3ustta 
whole army was concentrated in and around it, to 

rest and recruit. 

13. During September and the early part of Oct., 

Hood attempted to destroy the railroad between 
Atlanta and Dalton, but the approach of Sherman 
drove him into Alabama. 

14. The Shenandoah Valley was the granary of Ang,190 
Virginia. Although armies had marched through Sheridan 
it many times, houses, barns, mills, and all kinds ae es 
of property had been spared, Frofh it Lee drew _ doah 
large supplies for his armies. It was, besides, the bess? 
chosen and open route to the Potomac, by which 
at any time Washington could be threatened. 
During the summer, Lee dispatched a large force 
under Gen. Early, who descended the Valley, 
crossed into Mar yland, | and at one time advanced 
to the very defences of Washington. Gen. Sheri- 
dan was finally put at the head of a sufficient force, 
and in a series of brilliant battles totally destr oyed 
Early’s army. He then utterly destroyed and laid 
waste the beautiful and fertile Valley, burning 
barns, grain, forage, farming implements, and mills, 
and driving off all the cattle. With this campaign 
ended all ‘military operations in the Shenandoah 
Valley. 

15. During the whole war, it had been found im- 

ossible to blockade and shut up the harbor of 
A taste esa North Carolina. From Oct. 1st, 1863, 
to December 31st, 1864, 397 vessels entered the 


Where did Hgod go ?—14. What events occurred in the Shenan- 
deat Valley ?- -15. Daseribe the blockade and capture of V/imington, 


488 FORT FISHER TAKEN—THE KEARSAGE, 


FART Y. port. While Grant was sitting down before Rich- 
“PDL mond, he formed the design of capturing Fort 
~~. Fisher, which guarded the mouth of C ape Fear 


upaitta River. Gen, Batler was directed to organize a 


Wiis. foree under Gen. Weitzel and co-operate with the 
tea. fleet under Com. Porter, in an attack upon Fort 
Fisher. Com. Porter performed his part, bat Gen, 
Butler, after landing near the fort, deeming it too 
strong for assault, reembarked, and returned to 
1865. Fortress Monroe. Gen. Grant immediately sent 
Fi Biune back the troops under Gen. Terry, who landed, 
taken. stormed the fort, and in a few days had possession 
of Wilmington. 

canst 16. One of the most brilliant achievements of the 
meat _ war was the capture of the forts at the mouth of 
‘tile Bay” Mobile bay, and the taking of the ironelad ram 
Tennessee, by an expedition under Com. F arragut. 
Lashed to the topmast of his Flagship, the Hart- 
ford, he boldly®led the way past the batteries, en 
countered and forced the formidable ram to surren- 
der. The forts were invested, and yielded on the 

7th and 23d of August. 
1864. 17. The Confederate cruiser, Alabama, Captain 
dane 19. Semmes, after having sailed round the world, every- 
fght be where spreading terror to American commerce, and 
ee capturing and burning richly laden ships, at last took 
“iA refuge in the French harbor of Cherboure. The 
United States steamer Kearsarge, Capt. Winslow, 
then lying at Flushing, immediately sailed to Cher. 


chanics, and his guns been mann by English 
artillerists from the practice-ship Excellent, came 
out of the harbor, and engaged the Kearsarge, 
After a brief engagement, the Alabama was sunk. 
The Kearsarge picked up 69 of her men, 12 esca 

to France, and the English yacht Deerhoun a 


16. What bri achievement was by Com, Farragut ? 
@ Alahams} ; 


—17. Whai was history and f&te af 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


tender of the Alabama, saved 42, including Capt. 
Semmes, and took them to England. 

18. November, of this year, brought the Presiden- 
tial election. Mr. Lincoln was again the candidate 
of the Republican party: The Democratic candi- 
date was Gen. McClellan. Three States voted for 
McClellan, giving him 21 votes; all the others 
voted for Mr. Lincoln, casting 212 votes. The 
popular vote was, Lincoln 2,213,665; _McClellan 
1,802,237: majority, 411,428. The elections for the 
39th Congress were even more decisive for the 
administration. 

19, Sherman having destroyed the railroad to Dal- 
ton, and burnt Atlanta, turned his face toward the 
sea. His march lay between the two great lines of 
railroad leading from Atlanta, the one to Charies- 
ton, South Carolina, and the other to Savannah. 
He lived upon the country. The two wings of his 
army overlapped the railroads, which they tore up, 
burning the ties, and twisting the rails. All cotton 
discovered was burned. All cattle, horses, mules, 
hogs, and poultry were taken and consumed, or 
brought away. Eight or ten thousand slaves fol- 
lowed the army. In less than a month, Sherman 
had marched without a check to Savannah, which 
was abandoned by Gen. Hardee, eight days after 
the storming of Fort McAllister. * Here Sherman 
stayed about six weeks. In the mean time his late 
opponent, Hood, had invaded Tennessee, having 
collected an army of 42,000 men. Gen. Thomas, 
whom Sherman had left in command, concentrated 
his forces at Nashville. Gen. Schofield, who was 
opposing Hood’s march, slowly retreated, standing 
once at bay, near Franklin, and giving Hood a 
bloody repulse, and then joing Thomas. Hood 
pushed on to Nashville. A battle, lasting two 
days, ended in the total discomfiture of Hood, 
and the dispersion of his army. ‘The war was 
ended in the West. 

18. Whatwas the result of the election in the fall of 1864 ?—19. De- 


scribe Sherman’s march to the sea. What was the fate of Hood in 
Tenuessee? Who defeated Hood re See side-note, 
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Sherman’s March through the Carolinas.—Siege of Petersburg and 
Richmond.—Fall of Richmond.—Pursuit and surrender of Lee.— 
Closing events of the war.—Capture of Jeff. Davis.—Assassinatiun 
of Lincoln. 


1865. 1. Grant hadordered Sherman to put his army on 
Jan.15. transports at Savannah, and join him at Richmond. 
. man’s But the news from Gen. Thomas changed his plans, 
threusn and he directed Sherman to continue his march 
the Caro- through the Carolinas, by way of Columbia and 
’ Fayetteville, to Raleigh. Sherman started by the 
Feb.17, middle of January; but the rains and swamps so 
Comba impeded his progress that he was a month in reach- 
‘ ing Columbia. As he moved along, all the places 
Feb. 18. on the coast, from Savannah to Newbern, including 
gustles- Charleston, were deserted by the Confederates, 
renders, and with all their forts, guns, docks, and propercy, 
fell into the hands of the Unionists. In Noth 
Carolina, Sherman again met his old opponeat 
Johnston, worsted him in two encounters, at Averys- 
boro and Bentonville, and pursued him as far as 
March 22. Goldsboro, where he left his army, for a few days, 
Goldsboro to rest and be reclad, and recruited, while he paid 
Grant a visit at City Point. 
ach. 2. 2. ‘Sheridan lay in winter-quarters, at Winchester, 
sets out until February 27, when, with 10,000 cavalry, he 
from 2 set out for an overland journey to join Grant or 
Sherman, his instructions directing him to cross 
the James River, strike the Southside Railroad at 
Farmville, destroy it, and seek Sherman at Ra- 
leigh. But after scattering Early’s small infantry 


1. Describe Sherman’s march from Savannah to Goldsboro.—2. 


Where were Sheridan’s winter-quarters? Describe his march to join 
rant. 
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DESTRUCTION GATHERS AROUND LEE. 


force at Staunton, and destroying the railroad from 
Charlottesville to Lynchburg, and the James River 
Canal from New Market to Duiguidsville, he 
learned that the bridges across the James had been 
burned by the Confederates, He therefore took 
another route, marched through Virginia to the 
White House, and thence across the Peninsula to 
Jones’ Landing, and joined the army before Peters- 
burg. 

3. The grand campaign projected in the spring of 
1864, though drawn out to an unexpected length, 
had been everywhere successful. Three small 
armies remained to uphold the Confederate cause, 
one under Lee, in Petersburg and Richmond, 
another under Johnston, near Raleigh; and a 
third under Dick Taylor, in Mississippi. 

4, The siege of Petersburg and Richmond had 
lasted nearly nine months. The two most con- 
siderable incidents were, first, the springing of a 
mine under one of the Confederate forts. The 
works were blown up, but the assailants were 
driven out of it. The attempt was a failure. The 
second was a night attack by Lee upon Fort Stead- 
man, which was surprised and taken, but imme- 
diately retaken by a counter-assault, led by Gen. 
Hantranft. 

5. Grant had already ordered a general movement. 
It began by turning Lee’s left at Five Forks, about 
ten miles west of Petersburg. The battle raged 
for two days; but Gen. Sheridan, on the second 
day, broke through Lee’s lines, captured and dis- 
persed the Confederate force, and carried the main 
works. During the night Grant ordered a general 
bombardment along the whole line, which was fol- 
lowed by an assault, in which Gen. Wright, with 
the sixth corps, pierced through to the Appomattox 
River, separating Lee’s left wing from his centre 


8. What forces had the Confederates in the spring of 1865?—4, What 
were the two most important incidents in the siege of Petersburg ?—5. 
How did Grant begin the final assault? What part did Sheridan per- 


form? What part Gen. Wright? 5 
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PART V. and right. Richmond was no longer tenable, and 
PDI at ten o’clock Sunday morning, Lee telegraphed 
*" to Jefferson Davis that the city must be abandoned. 
Aprilg. During the day, Davis, with all the State officers, 
Evacua- and the coin and papers belonging to the Confed- 
Richm’nd erate government, departed for Danville. Sun- 
day night the army deserted the works they had 
so long and bravely defended, and in the gray 
dawn of Monday morning forty troopers entered 
Richmond and planted their colors on the capitol. 
April. 6. It was Lee’s object to reach Danville, and effect 
Pursuit of 4 junction with Johnston at Raleigh. To prevent 
this, Grant hurried his columns across the paths of 
retreat, and intercepted Lee at all points. Sheridan 
led the pursuit, and at Appomattox station inter- 
posed himself between Lee and his only place of 
safety, Lynchburg. Grant now summoned Lee to 
surrender. Lee, in a letter, requested a suspension 
of hostilities and an interview. 
April9. 7, In an old farm-house the two generals met, and 
Surrender A =, 
ofLee. On a plain deal-table drew up the form of an agrees 
ment by which the army of Northern Virginia 
ceased to exist. 
Apriltto 8. The city of Mobile surrendered to Gen. Canby 
Closing April 12th; Johnston yielded to Gen. Sherman 
events of April 14th; General Stoneman, crossing the 
mountains from Tennessee, reached and captured 
Salisbury on the 13th; Wilson, starting from 
Chickasaw, Alabama, captured Selma, Talla- 
hassee, Columbus, Montgomery, and Macon, de- 
stroying millions of property; Dick Taylor, May 
4th, surrendered to Gen. Canby all the forces in 
Louisiana and Mississippi; and, finally, Kirby 
Smith, May 26th, surrendered Texas. 
Parenit of 9, Jefferson Davis, after leaving Richmond, estab- 
mS lished himself for afew days at Danville. The 
surrender of Johnston left him defenceless and a 


5. When did Jefferson Davis leave Richmond? Who first entered 
it?—-6. Describe the pursuit of Lee.—?%. When did he surrender? 
—8. What were the closing events of the war? 


LINCOLN REJOICING IN HOPES OF PEACE. 
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fugitive. With a small body of cavalry as an PART V. 


escort, he tried to thread his way south through 
the Iederal lines, but was overtaken near Irwins- 
ville, Ga., by a squadron of Michigan cavalry, 
captured with his family, and taken to Fortress 
Monroe. * 

10. On the 4th of March President Lincoln was 
sworn into office for a second term. The closing 
paragraph of his inaugural speech shows that he 
felt that the hour of triumph was at hand. He 
said: “ With malice towards none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right, as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle, and for 
his widow and his orphan; to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.” 

11. He visited Gen. Grant at City Point, and was 
present during the closing scene, telegraphing to 
Secretary Stanton the progress of the attack. He 
went into Richmond the morning after it was oc- 
eupied by the Union troops. 

12. He returned to Washington, and busied him- 
self in forming plans for the restoration of peace 
and good feeling. 

13. Mr, Lincoln naturally felt the elation which 
follows success. It was apparent in his gait, in his 
face, in his talk. The events of the last month 
lifted a burden from his mind, and inspired him 
with new life. The cares and perplexities, the 
labors and responsibilities of office had borne heay- 
ily upon him. That his election had been made 
the occasion of secession and rebellion; that his 
whole term of four years had been one of civil war; 
that thousands of his fellow-citizens had fallen in 
the fratricidal contest, had sorely afflicted his gen- 


9. What became of Jeff. Davis?—10. When was President Lincoln 
sworn in for a second term? Repeat the closing paragraph of his 
message ?—11. Where did he go about the Ist of April? Describe his 


appearance and character at this time, 
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LINCULN'S ASSASSINATION, 


erous and placable spirit, His tall form, that had 
bont slightly before the storm, was now again erect, 
The sadness that had settled upon his countenance 
was dispersed by the sunrise ef peace. If he had 
vushed the war resolutely and sternly, if he had 
rofsed to listen to any proposition that looked to 
a broken Union and disrupted territory, it was 
from a conviction of duty, and with a determina- 
tion to transmit to his successor the constitution 
unimpaired and the country undiminished. His 
triumph was certain, and his ambition satistied. 
The war had not embittered his feelings, He 
loved his friends, and did not hate his enemies. 
He did not speak of crime and punishment; his 
thoughts dwelt upon reconciliation and forgiveness, 
It was his intention to temper justice with merey, 
and to spend his second term in healing the wounds 
that had been given and received during the first. 
14, And yet this good man, whose heart at the 
time was going out in merey and Kindness to his 
onemies, was the victim ofa foul conspiracy, The 
conspirators only waited for the place and occasion, 
Mr, Tanccin, oppressed with the cares of state, had 
occasionally sought relief in reereation in the 
theatre, He had been invited, and consented te 
attend Pord’s Theatre on the evening of the 14th 
of April, While he was seated in a private box, 
with his family and fiends around him, absorbed 
in the mimic representation of the stage, the as- 
sassin stealthily entered the box, fastened the door 
with a board previously prepared for the pu 
so that he could not be followed, and with a . 
ringer pistol shot his unconscious victim behind 
the ear, the ball penetrating the brain. Mn. Lin- 
coln’s head fell back pon the chair, and his body 
remained motionless, He was removed to a house 
near by, and attended by surgeons. But the 
wound was mortal, He did not speak after it, but 


a 
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sank gradually until twenty-two tminutes after parr v. 
seven o'clock in the morning, when he expired. PDL 
15. The funeral was solemnized April 19, and the  ¥- 
body was subsequently taken to Springfield by the ps. 
came route by which Mr. Lincoln came to Wash. 12 am. 

ington four years before, 

16. Everywhere on the route the foneral cortege is bets 
Wat tecived with demonstrations of respect and to Spring, 
om, The engines and cars on all the railroads were ‘ed. 

ung with crape; churches were draped in mourn- 
ing; the buildings on all the pisempal streets in 
every village and city were estooned in black; 
ery Gtizen, male or female, wore some funereal 
emblem. Everywhere the national flag waved at Prix en 
halfmast. Wherever the trtige sespped, thon- mourning, 
sands thronged to obtain a last ook at the face of 
the dead. The nation was profoundly grieved. 
No man, whether monarch, Matesinan, martyr, or 


stood towards him four years in the atti 
tude of enemies, 
His Basia, 


17. The faneral train arrived in Springfield, Til, 
om the 2d of May. The remains were carried to 
the State House, and placed in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives, The people came into the city from 


morning ¥ ; 
9 clock, and the body, followed the procession, 
under the e of Maj Gen oe Was carried 
and deposited in the tomb, 


s * 
12, The assassin of - Lincoln was John Wilkes 
He was recognind by Laura Keene, the Teesers 
Fhe nn APA from the box to the stage. 
He stood 4 moment, waved his pistol, and cried, 
Pd sil aad Aeresit Ait d How Gd his deaths sfect 
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& Sto semper tyraneds 2”? thon leaping to the stage, 
ho fell, rose, and eried, *'The South is avenged,” 
and instantly running behind the scenes, escaped 
through a rear door into the street, where a horse 
stood ready to bear him trom tho place of his 
crime, One of his accomplices had entered the 
house of Mex, Seward, and stabbed him in the tree 
and neck as he lay helpless upon a sick-bed, and 
had also fhaetured the skull of his son, FY A. Sew: 
ard, who attempted to arrest the flight of the as- 
sassin, Another assassin had ondeavored to find 
his way to the room of the Vice-President, and 
othors had tried to reach the persons of Gen, Grant 
and Seeretary Stanton. Ma, Seward and his son 
were not fatally wounded, 

19 Pursuit was at once mado for the conspirators, 
Booth, who had concealed himself for a tew days 
among friends in Maeyhnd, was overtaken in Vir 
gihia, and shot white resisting arrest, Eight of 
them were tried and eonvieted, Harrold, Payne, 
Atworoty and Mrs, Surratt were hung; Arnold, 
Madd, ate MeLaughlin imprisoned for life, and 
Spangler for six years, : 

20, The accession of the Vice-President, Andrew 
Johnson, to the Presidency, and the order and reg- 
ularity with which the military and civil aftiirs of 
the country moved on, is not so much due to the 
strength of the government as to the intelligence 
of the people. ‘The political education ef the peo- 
ple, and the training of a century of selfgovern- 
ment, have imbued them with a spirit of organiza- 
tion strong and unerring as instinet, Mr, Lincoln 
aptly and grandly said on the tield of Gottysburg, 
it was the duty of those present highly to resolve 
“that government gf the people, dy the people, 
and jor the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
It should be understood that the United States 
gevernment exists by and for the people, and not 
the people by and for the government, 
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Financial History of the Parties.—Orders and Proclamations.—Conflict- 
ing Policy of President and cf Congress.—Proposed Constitutional 
Amendment.— Reconstruction Law.— Russian America.— Electro- 
Magnetic Telegraph. 


1, Wuen Mr. Lincoln was elected, the country was 
in debt $64,769,703.08. The revenues were chiefly Public 
derived from two sources—the customs and the $$0' [5 
sale of public lands. The political events of 1860 the war. 
had disturbed the public mind, and after the seces- 
sion of some of the States, the government could 
not effect small leans of six to twelve millions of 
dollars, such was the distrust of the public credit. - 

2. When Congress assembled in July, 1861, two 
loans, amounting to $170,000,000, were authorized, 
but not more than eighty millions were sold as late 
as December 1, at the regular session. During the when and 
month, the banks suspended specie payments. The pte 
demands of the war were met, however, by loans, 
all negotiated in this country, without once resort- 
ing to foreign markets. The debt after the war, 
the 31st of August, 1865, rose to its highest sum, 
$2,757,689,571. Since that date it has been dimin- 
ished nearly three hundred millions. 

3. To support the war and sustain the public Taxation. 
credit, a general excise law was passed, which 
yields about two hundred millions a year. The 
duties on foreign imports have been increased. 

4, The passage of a National Bank law also Banklaw 
strengthened the public. credit, the circulation 
being secured by the deposit of United States bonds 


CHAPTER VI.—1. What was the amount of the public debt at the 
time of Mr. Lincoln’s election ?—2. In the extra session of Congress 
what loans did it authorize? When did the banks suspend specie 
payments? How were loans obtained? When, after the war, was the 
public debt greatest? How much has it diminished? What is its 
ainount ?—3. What is said of an excise law?—4, Of a law for a Na- 
tional Bank ? 
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in the treasury: it now amounts to about three 
hundred millions of dollars. 

5. Since the suspension of specie payments, De- 
cember, 1860, for seven years, goid and silver have 
entirely disappeared from circulation, their place 
being supplied by treasury notes, “ greenbacks,” by 
fractional notes, and by the notes of the banks, 
The predictions of national bankruptcy and_ gen- 
eral insolvency, so confidently uttered by foreign 
statesmen, have not come to pass. The war bas 
been prosecuted at enormous cost, but the credit 
of the nation has stood firm, and the business of 
the vountry has prospered. The premiums on gold 
have fluctuated greatly since January 1, 1862, when 
it was at par. January 1, 1863, it was at 35 per 
cent.; January 1, 1864, at 52 per cent.; January 1, 
1865, at 59 per cent.; and January 1, 1866, at 48 
per cent. Its highest point was $1.85 above par, 
July 11, 1864. 

6. The Confederate finances were in a wretched 
condition in less than a year after secession. The 
banks suspended payment, and specie disappeared. 
The government at first carried on the war by the 
aid of loans, and when this resource failed, an im- 
pressment law was passed, by which property was 
taken at an appraisal, and paid for in government 
notes. These notes, on account of the amount is- 
sued, their want of security, and the counterfeits of 
them, soon became worthless. In January, 1865, 
the premium of gold was as high as $50. The re- 
sult of the war was the total collapse of the Con- 
federate credit and debt, a loss estimated at two 
thousand millions of dollars. 

7. The war, begun in the fear that slavery 
was in danger, ended with its extinction. The gov. 
ernment for two years forebore to strike at slavery, 
and directed the military leaders not to disturb the 


_5. What can you say of the fluctuations of the money-market ?—6. 
Give a sketch of the financial history of the Confederacy.—7. Of the 
history of slavery. 
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relation of master and slave. But in January, 1863, PART V. 
Mr. Lincoln issued a Proclamation declaring sla- PDL 
very abolished within the military lines of the Con- “ ™ 
federacy. In December, 1861, a law was passed 
abolishing it in all the Territories of the United 
States; in March, 1862, it was abolished in the 
District of Columbia; and at length, in 1864, an 
amendment of the Constitution was proposed by 
Congress, which was accepted by the States, in 

1865, prohibiting slavery and involuntary servitude 
througout the United States. 

8. During the war, several attempts were made to Firstover. 
negotiate a peace. Only two had the sanction of “22 
the Confederate authorities. The first was a mis- Sly 8 
sion of A. H. Stephens, July 3, 1863, who endeay- ; 
ored to obtain passage through the military lines 
to Washington, wishing to effect an exchange of 
prisoners. He was denied. 

9. The second was in January, 1865, when three Second, 
Commissioners from Richmond—A. H. Stephens, 463." 
J. A. Campbell, and R. M. 'T. Hunter—asked leave 
to confer with Mr. Lincoln. An interview was held 
on board a steam transport, at Fortress Monroe, 
February 3, 1865. The meeting was informal— 
nothing was written or read. The conversation was 
free, and ranged over all the subjects of difference. 

It ended without producing any agreement of views 
upon any of the matters discussed. 

10. Soon after his accession, Mr. Johnson offered Supposed 
large rewards for the apprehension of Jefferson Da- ‘ors 'ar-- 
vis, Clement C. Clay, Jacob Thompson, George N. rested. 
Saunders, Beverly Tucker, and Wm. C. Cleary, ona 
charge of having incited and procured the murder 
of Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Clay was arrested in Ala- 
bama, but has been released. The manner of Mr. 
Davis’s arrest has been related. He was kept a 
prisoner in Fortress Monroe for two years, then re- 
leased on bail, and has since resided in Canada. 


8. Of a first overture for peace.—9. Of a socond.—10. Of the ar- 
rest of supposed conspirators. 
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FENIANISM. 


He was indicted for treason, and ariaigned before 
the United States Court at Richmond. His trial is 
set down for the November term. The remaining 
persons have not been arrested. They live in exile. 

11. An order was issued by the President for 
restoring the authority of the Union, and re-estab- 
lishing government in Virginia. Similar orders 
followed in succession, appointing provisional gov- 
ernors in all the States lately in “ rebellion,” author- 
izing the calling of conventions to adopt constitu- 
tions suited to the new state of things. The several 
States proceeded under these orders to reorganize 
their governments, to resume their positions in the 
Union and their relations with the central admin- 
istration. Among other things, all assented to the 
proposed amendment abolishing slavery, and all 
repudiated the debts incurred in the war against 
the Union. 

12. A series of orders was also issued, rescinding 
the blockade; restoring commercial intercourse ; 
withdrawing martial law; annulling the suspension 
of the. Habeas Corpus; granting a general amnesty 
with fourteen specified exceptions; and, finally, a 
proclamation declaring the insurrection “at an 
end.” 

13. In the spring, several armed bodies belong- 
ing to an organization of Irishmen, called “ Fe- 
nians,” assembled at various points in the United 
States, near the Canada line, and threatened inva- 
sion. One of them crossed near Buffalo, but was 
speedily dispersed, some being taken prisoners, and 
some escaping to the United States. The Presi- 
dent issued a proclamation against the invasion of 
friendly territory, and ordered Gen. Meade to the 
border, who proceeded to arrest and disarm the 
“ Fenians.” 


_11. Of the order of President Johnson for restoring to the Union 
Virginia and the seceded States. What two measures being assented 
to, all the South showed their sincere desire for peace ?—12. What 


further series of orders was issued?—13. What can you say of ‘Fe. 
nianism.” 
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14, The legislatures of the several States, assem- PART V. 
bled by virtue of the orders of President Johnson, PDL 
proceeded to pass laws relating to the freedmen, “" ™ 
regulating ¢ontracts for their labor, providing for Orders of 
their apprenticeship, and punishing vagrancy among jrsient 
them by imprisonment, and, in some instances, by 
sale into slavery for limited terms. When Con- 
gress assembled, a majority at once took decided Displease 
ground against the President’s policy of recon- orton” 
struction. It was denied that the President had gress. 
any power, under the laws and Constitution, to dic- 
tate the terms upon which the lately rebellious 
States should be readmitted to the Union. It was 
asserted that Congress alone had power to prescribe 
the conditions of restoration. 

15. Congress passed certain bills, which were based What bills 
on the assumption that no constitutional govern- BB ee 
ments existed in those States, such as the Freed- President 


: cote : : toed, 
man’s Bureau Bill and the Civil Rights Bill, which but Con- 


the President vetoed, and Congress passed over his fissea 
veto. Congress also saw in the contract, apprentice, over the 
and vagrant laws, an attempt to restore the system ‘°° 
of slavery in a modified form, and adopted a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, making all persons born or naturalized in 

the United States citizens, entitled to equal rights 

and privileges; regulating the basis of representa 

tion in Congress, so that persons excluded by the 

States from suffrage should not be represented ; 
forbidding any person to hold office under the 
General or State Government “ who, having pre- 
viously taken an oath as a member of Congress, or 

as an officer of the United States, or as a member What far 
of any State legislature, or as an executive or ju- Coneiene 
dicial officer of any State, to support the Constitu- 14. 
tion of the United States, shall have engaged in 
insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given 


14. What laws were passed by the legislatures of seceded States by 
orders given by President Johnson? How received by Congress ?— 
15. What action was taken by Congress, and by the President? 
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EFFECT OF THE DISAGREEMENT. 


aid and comfort to the enemies thereof;” guaran- 
tecing the validity of the public debt of the United 
States; and declaring all debts and obligations in- 
curred by the States in rebellion illegal and void. 

16. This amendment has been ratified by twenty- 
one States, rejected by thirteen, and not acted on 
by three. In every one of the insurrectionary 
States it was rejected almost unanimously. ‘In con- 
sequence of this rejection, Congress passed what is 
known as the Reconstruction Bill, which treats all 
the proceedings under President Johnson’s policy 
as without constitutional authority, and orders all 
insurrectionary States under military law, with di- 
rections to the Major-Generals to cause a registry 
of the voters to be made, and elections to be held 
for calling conventions to remodel their State Con- 
stitutions. The President vetoed this bill, but 
Congress passed it over the veto. 

17. The disagreement between the President and 
Congress has postponed the restoration of the se- 
ceding States, and given rise to a bitter political 
controversy, whose end no human foresight can 
predict. 

18. During the session Colorada and Nebraska 
applied for admission into the Union. Congress 
passed bills admitting both, but the President ve- 
toed them. The Nebraska Bill was passed over 
the veto. 

19. By treaty between Czar Alexander and the 
United States, Russian America was purchased and 
annexed to the United States, increasing its area 
about 400,000 square miles. The price paid was 
$7,200,000. 

20. In 1844, Professor Morse, with the aid of 


_ 16. Give an account of the amendment proposed to the Constitu- 
tion. What States ratified, and what rejected it; and what else was 
done by Congress in opposition to the policy of the President? What 
orders has Congress given concerning States under military law ?—1 7. 
How did the President meet the law passed? What has been the 
effect of this disagreement between the President and Congress ?—18. 
What can you say of Colorado and Nebraska ?—19. What of the new 
Russian possessions? When was the treaty made? Between whom? 
How much was the price? ; 


TELEGRAPH—MORSE—CYRUS W. FIELD. 


one failure, a second trial was successful. But be- 
fore it could be opened to public use, and on the 
very day of a great celebration in honor of Mr. 
- Field and his success, the wire fails to transmit the 
signals. Mr. Field, convinced of the feasibility of 
the work, did not give up his labors. His zeal and 
efforts were at length rewarded with a splendid 
triumph. A new company was organized. The 
steamship Great Eastern was chartered, and in 
1865, another trial was made and failed, but under 
circumstances that promised success in a future 
effort. In 1866, after careful preparation, the Great 
j Eastern, laden with the cable, started from the 
coast of Ireland, and sailed with almost uniform 
daily speed for fourteen days, reaching Newfound- 
land June 28, having payed out 1837 miles of cable 
in a surface distance of 1652 miles. The inequali- 
ties of the bottom of the ocean required a length 
of 185 miles, or a slack of less than one-twelfth of 
the whole length. Since that day the two conti- 
nents have been in daily interchange of news. 


20. Who began the telegraph, and when? Whenand by whom was 
the idea of a submerged telegraph conceived? Who began the At- 
lantic telegraphs ? ive a history of the operctions of Cyrus W. 


oa Field. : 
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PACTETG BRATELROAD, 


21, Tho clectrio wires now reach in an almost un- 
brokon line trom Kgypt to San Mranciseo, a distance 
of nearly 8,000 milos, Tn a few years the electric 
norves will shoot intelligence, with almost instan- 
tanoous velocity, throughout the whole habitable 
portion of the world, 

22, Our own continent is crossed by the wires, 
and all our principal cities are connected, and in 
daily intercourse with cach other, 

28, Several lines of railroad are also in process 
of construction from important points on the Mis- 
sissippi River toward the Pacitio Ocean, Probably 
threo or four will bo built, One of them is already 
completed from San Franciseo to the summit of 
the Sierra Nevada, whose peak has been tunnelled ; 
and from Chicago to the top of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Probably another year will see a continuous 
line of railroad trom Easton to San Francisco, more 
than 8,000 miles, Good roads are the great agents 
of civilization, and as they penetrate the western 
lains and valleys the Indians and Mormons will 
disappear, overwhelmed by tho resistless wave of 
civilization, 


BL, What does your author remark concerning the wires of rail 
roads connooting tho Mississippi River with the Packie Ocean 23, 
What is said of the Pactile Railroad } 


THE CONSTITUTION 
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UNITED’ STATES, 


THE 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Framed during the year 1787, by a convention of delegates, 
who met at Philadelphia, from the States of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jer 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaare, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Caralina, Georgia. 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 

more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 

_ quillity, provide for the~common defence, promote the 

Preamble. general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 

selves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. 


Uaispiive Sror. I.—All legislative powers herein granted shall be 
powers. vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall con- 
sist of a senate and a house of representatives. 

Sror. I].—1. The house of representatives shall be com- 
posed of members, chosen every second year by the people 
Its source. Of the several states, and the electors in each state shall 

have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 

numerous branch of the state legislature. 
2. No person shall be a representative, who shall not have 
Eligibility attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven 
see; years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that state in which he 

shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
Manner 2mMong the several states which may be included within 
sandratio this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
tasion and Shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
taxation. persons, including those bound to servitude for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be made 
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within three years after the first meeting of the congress 
of the United States, and within every subsequent term of 
ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. 
The number of representatives shall not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand, but each state shall have at least 
one representative: and, until such enumeration shall be 
made, the state of New Hampshire shall be entitled to 
choose three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and Prov- 
idence Plantations one, Connecticut five, New York six, 
New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Mary- 
land six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, South Carolina 
five, and Georgia three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation from vacancies 
any state, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs 
of election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The house of representatives shall choose their speaker, speaker. 
and ener officers; and shall have the sole power of im- Mmpeach- 
peachment. 

Sor. III.—1. The senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two senators from each state, chosen by the Senators, 
legislature thereof, for six years: and each senator shall each state, 
have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled, in conse- 
quence of the first election, they shall be divided as equally 
as may be into three classes. The seats of the senators of 
the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the Arrange- 
second year; of the second class, at the expiration of the ™pntfora 
fourth year; and of the third class, at the expiration of the one-third 
sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen every second ond year 
year; and if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, 
during the recess of the legislature of any state, the 
executive thereof may make temporary appointments, until 
the next meeting of the legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 

8. No person shall be a senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a ee 


citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 0 office. 


elected, be an inhabitant of that state for which he shall 
be chosen. 

4, The vice-president of the United States shall be presi- ,_.,, ae 
dent of the senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be  oticer. 
equally divided. 

5. The senate shall choose their other officers, and -also 
president pro tempore, in the absence of the vice-president, 
or when he shall exercise tho office of president of the 


_ United States. 
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6. The senate shall have the sole power to try all im- 

Power of Peachments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall be 

trial im on oath, or affirmation. When the president of the United 

nmneach: States is tried, the chief-justice shall preside: and no person 

shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the members present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend 
further than to removal from office, and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under 
the United States; but the party convicted shall, neverthe: 
less, be liable and-subject to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment, according to law. 

Srecr. 1V.—1. The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives, shall be prescribed 
in each state by the legislature thereof; but the congress 
may, at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing senators. 

Gening ot The congress shall assemble at least once in every 

congress. year, and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in 
December, unless they shall, by law, appoint a different 
day. 

Sreor. V.—1. Each house shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own members, and 

Their or- & Majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business; 

genization. hut a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and 
may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent 
members, in such manner and under such penalties as each 
house may provide. 

2. Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, 

Bules, punish its members for disorderly behavior, aud, with the 

concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

8. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, 
and from time to time publish the same, excepting such 
parts as may, in their judgment, require secrecy; and the 
yeas and nays of the members of either house, on any 
question, shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, 
be entered on the journals. 

4, Neither house, during the session of congress, shall, 

and : ‘ 

adjourn. Without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than 
ment. three days, nor to any other place than that in which the 
two houses shall be sitting. 

Szor. VI.—1. The senators and representatives shall 
receive a compensation for their services, to be ascertained 

Compen- by law, and paid out of the treasury of the United States, 
privileges. They shall, in all cases except treason, felony, and breach 
ot peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance 


penalty. 


Elections, 


\F 


general welfare of the United States; 
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at the session of their respective houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for any speech or 
debate in either house, they shall not be questioned in any 
other place. : 

2. No senator or representative shall, during the time 
for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office 
under the authority of the United States, which shall have 
been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been 
increased during such time; and no person, holding any 
office under the United States, shall be a member of either 
house during his continuation in office. 

Sror, VI1.—1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the house of representatives; but the senate may propose 
or concur with amendments, as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the house of rep- 
resentatives and @he senate shall, before it becomes a law, 
be presented to the president of the United States; if he 
approve, he shall sign it, but if not, he shall return it, with 
his objections, to that house in which it shall have origi- 
nated, who shall enter the objections at large on their 
journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after such recon- 
sideration, two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass the 
bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the 
other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and 
if approved of by two-thirds of that house, it shall become 
alaw. But in all such cases the votes of both houses shall 
be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the per- 
sons yoting for and against the bill shall be entered on the 
journal of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be 
returned by the president within ten days (‘‘indays ex- 
cepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the same 
shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless 
the congress, by their adjournment, prevent its return, in 
which case it shall not be a law, 

8. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the con- 
currence of the senate and house of representatives may be 
necessary (except on a question of adjournment), shall be 
presented to the president of the United States; and 
pefore the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him; 
or, being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two- 
thirds of the senate and house of representatives, according 
to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Szor. VIII.—The congress shall have power— 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; 
to pay the debts, and provide for the common defence and 
but all duties, 
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imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 

8. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several states, and with the Indian tribes. 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout 
the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, 
by securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors, 
the exclusive right to their respective writings and dis- 
coveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court. 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies commited 
on the high seas, and offences against the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and make rules concerning captures on land or water. 

12. To raise and support armies; but no appropriation 
of money to that use shall be for a longer term than two 
years. 

18. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining 
the militia, and for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States, reserving to 
the states, respectively, the appointment of the officers, and 
the authority of training the militia, according to the dis- 
cipline prescribed by congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatso- 
ever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles sqvare), 
as may, by cession of particular states, and the acceptance 
of congress, become the seat of the government of the 
United States, and to exercise like authority over all places 
purchased by the consent of the legislature of the state in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, ing ae 


ance, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildi : 
—an a 
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18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the fcregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this constitution in the govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department, or oflice 
thereof. 

Sror. IX.—1. The migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the states now existing shall think proper erases 
to admit, shall not be prohibited by the congress, prior to taxes. 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax 
or duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceed- 
ing ten dollars for each person. j; 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not Right o 
be suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, ‘al 
the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex-post facto law, shall be Attainder. 
passed. 

4, No capitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, unless Capitation 
in proportion to the census, or enumeration, hereinbefore 
directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any state. No preference shall be given, by any gjnmer 
regulation of commerce or revenue, to the ports of one — cial 
state over those of another; nor shall vessels, bound to or *°’°""** 
from one state, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
another. 
~ 6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law; and a regular Treasury. 
statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of 
all public money shall be published from time to time. 

7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States; and no person holding any office of profit or trust Tnterdie- 
under them, shall, without the consent of congress, accept bones 
of any present, emolument, office, or title of any kind 
whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Sror. X.—1. No state shall enter into any treaty, al- 
liance, or confederation; grant letters of marque and Quy 
reprisal; coin money; emit bills of credit ; make any thing tion of 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; .ostedin 
pass any Dill of attainder, ex-post facto law, or law impair- the Union 
ing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of 
nobility. 

2. No state shall, without the consent of congress, lay 
any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except w hat 
may be absolutely necessary for executing its Inspection Further 
laws: and the net produce of all duties and imposts, laid : 
by any state on imports and exports, shall be for the use 
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of the treasury of the United States, and all sach laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of congress, 
No state shall, without the consent of cougress, lay any 
duty on tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war, m time of 
peace, enter into any agreeinent or compace with another 
state, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay. 


ARTICLE IL, 


Sror. I.—1. The executive power shall be vested in 8 
deo: president of the United States of America. He shall hold 
magistrate. his office during the term of four years, and, together with 

the vice-president, chosen for the same term, be elected as 
follows: 

2. Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legis- 

lature thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to 
The man. the whole number of senators and representatives to which 
ner fhis the state may be entitled in the congress; but no seaator 
election : 5 

or representative, or person holding an office of trnst 

or profit under the United States, shall be appointed an 

elector. 

8. The electors shall meet in their respective states, and 

vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall 
pops, not be an inhabitant in the same state with themselves. 
And they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and 
of the number of votes for each; which list they shall] 
sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the president of*the 
senate. The president of the senate shall, in the presence 
of the senate and house of representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall thensbe counted. The 
person having the greatest number of votes shall be the 
president, if such number be a majority of the whole num- 
rsee, ber of electors appointed; and if there be more than one 
represent. Who have such majority, and have an equal number of 
stives, votes, then the house of representatives shall immediately 
choose, by ballot, one of them for president: and if no 
person have a majority, then from the five highest on the 

list, the said house shall, in like manner, choose the presi- : 
dent. But in choosing the president, the votes shall be 
taken by states, the representation from each state having 
one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the states, and a 
majority of all the states shall be necessary to a choice, 
In every case, after the choice of the president. the person 
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having the greatest number of votes of the electors, shall 

be the vice-president. But if there should remain two or 2nd of the 
more who have equal votes, the senate shall choose from “age” 
them, by ballot, the vice-president. 

4. The congress may determine the time of choosing 
the electors, and the day on which they shall give their 
votes? which day shall be the same throughout the United 
States. 

5. No person, except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen 
of the United States at the time of the adoption of this 
constitution, shall be eligible to the office of president, saen ee 
neither shall any person be eligible to that office, who ‘#ice- 
shall not have attained the age of thirty-five years, and 
been fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the president from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve 
on the vice-president; and the congress may, by law, pro- Proviso in 
vide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, £254,%, 
both of the president and vice-president, declaring what "moval 
officer shall then act as president, and such officer shall 
act accordingly, until the disability be removed, or a presi- 
dent shall be elected. 

7. The president shall, at stated times, receive for his 
services, a compensation, which shall neither be increased 
nor diminished during the period for which he shall have compen. 
been elected, and he shall not receive, within that period, so", and 
any other emolument from the United States, or any 
of them. 

8. Before he enters on the execution of his office, he 
shall take the following oath, or affirmation: 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of president of the United States, and  oathot 
will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and —. 
defend the Constitution of the United States.” : 

Szor. II.—1. The president shall be commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy of the United States, and of the 
militia of the several states, when called into the actual 
service of the United States; he may require the opinion, 
in writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive a5, duties 
departments, upon any subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 

_ pr’aves and pardons for offences against the United States, 
except in cases of impeachment. f . 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and 

eonsent of the senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
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and powers thirds of the senators present coneur; and he shall nomi: 
te esKES nate, and by and with the advice and consent of the senate, 


treaties, 


shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers, and 
consuls, judges of the supreme court, and all other ofticers 
of the United States, whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by 
law. But the congress may, by law, vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers as they think proper in. the 
president alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
departments, 

3. The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies 


stine va- that may happen during the recess of the senate, by grant- 
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ing commissions, which shall expire at the end of their 
next session. 

Sser. Il.—He shall, from time to time, give to the con- 
gress information of the state of the Union, and recommend 
to their consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary oo- 
easions, convene both houses, or either of them, and in 
case of disagreement between them, with respect to the 
time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as 
he shall think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully exeeuted, and shall commission all the ofticers of 
the United States. 

Sser. IV.—The president, vice-president, and all civil 
officers of the United States, shall be removed from office 

on impeachment for, and conviction of treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


X ARTICLE IL 


Sor. I.—The judicial power of the United States shall 
be vested in one supreme court, and jn such inferior courts 
as the congress may, from time to time, ordain and estab- 
lish. The judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, 
shall hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, at 
stated times, receive for their services a compensation, 
ee shall not be diminished during their continuance in 
orice, a 

Sror. Il—1. The judicial power shall extend to all 
eases, in Jaw and equity, arising under this constituti 
the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or vh 
shall be made, under their authority; to all cases 
ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls 
cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to ¢ 
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versies to which the United States shall be a party; to 
controversies between two or more states, between a state 
and citizens of another state, between citizens of different 
states, between citizens of the same state claiming lands 
under grants of different states, and between a state, or the 
citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

2,-In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters, and consuls, and those in which a state shall be a 
party, the supreme court shall have original jurisdiction. 

In all other cases before mentioned, the supreme court J eredas, 
shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, 

with such exceptions, an¢ under such regulations as the 
congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury; and such trials shall be held in the state 
where the said crime shall have been committed; but 
when not committed within any state, the trial shall be at 
such place or places as the congress may, by law, have 
directed. 

Szor. II].—1. Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in Jevying war against them, or in adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person Nature ot 
shall be convicted of treason, unless on the testimony of ~ and’ 
two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in 
open court. 

2. The congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work how pun. 
corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of ** 
the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Szor. I.—Full faith and credit shall be given in each 
state to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings guaranty 
of every other state. And the congress may, by general ome 
laws, prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, and ; 
proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Sror. I[.—1. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to \.4 equal. 
all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several  izadon. 
states. 

2. A person, charged in any state with treason, felony, 
or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another state, shall, on demand of the executive authority State «+ 
of the state from which he fled, be delivered up, to 
be removed to the state having the iurisdiction of the 
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8. No person, held to labor or service in one state, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law, or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or iabor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due. 

Sror. III.—1. New states may be admitted by the con- 
gress into this Union, but no new state shall be formed or 
erected within the jurisdiction of any other state; nor any 
state be formed by the junction of two or more states, or 
parts of states, without the consent of the legislature of the 
states concerned, as well as of the congress. 

2. The congress shall have power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory, or other property, belonging to the United States; 
and nothing in this constitution shall be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any 
particular state. 

Sreor, I[V.—The United States shall guarantee to every 
state in this Union, a republican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against invasion; and on appli- 
cation of the legislature, or of the executive (when the 
legislature-cannot be convened), against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. 


The congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or, on the application of the legislature of two- 
thirds of the several states, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid, 
to all intents and purposes, as part of this constitution, 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several states, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, 
as the one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed 
by the congress: Provided, that no amendment, which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight, shall, in any manner, affect the first and fourth 
clauses in the ninth section of the first article; and that no 
state, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrages in the senate. 


ARTICLE VI. 


1. All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, 
before the adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid 
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against the United States under this constitution, as under $ 
the confederation. c 
2. This constitution, and the laws of the United States 


8. The senators and representatives before mentioned, 
and the members of the several state legislatures, and all 
executive and judicial officers, both of the United States ana obi. 
and of the several states, shall be bound by oath, or affir- ,8atign of 
mation, to support this constitution; and no religious test 
shall ever be required, as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution, between Constita- 


the states so ratifying the same. 


Done in convention by the unanimous consent of the states 
present, the seventeenth day of September, in the year of 
our Lord, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, 
and of the Independence of the United States of America, 
the twelfth. In witness whereof, we have hereunto sub- 
scribed our names. 


The Constitution, although formed in 1787, was not 
adopted until 1788, and did not commence its operations 
until 1789. The number of delegates chosen to this con- 
vention was sixty-five, of whom ten did not attend, and ert 
sixteen refused to sign the Constitution. The following 
thirty-nine signed the Constitution :— 


New Hampshire.—John Langdon, Nicholas Gelman. 

Massachusetts Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 

Connecticut.—William Samuel Johnson, Roger Sher- 
man. 

New York,—Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey.—William Livingston, David Brearley, Wil- 
liam Patterson, Jonathan Dayton. 

Pennsyloania.—Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, 
Robert Morris, George Clymer, Thomas Fitzsimmons, Jared 
Ingersoll, James Wilson, Gouverneur Morris. 


Religious 


toleration. 


Rights of 
the press, 
petition, 


The 
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warrant 
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Delaware.—Goorge Read, Gunning Bedford, jr., John 
Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jacob Broom. 

Maryland.—James M‘Uenry, Daniel of St. Thomas Jeni- 
fer, Daniel Carroll. 

Virginia.—John Blair, James Madison, jr. 

North Carolina.—Wili&n Blount, Richard Dobbs 
Spaight, Hugh Williamson, 

South Carolina.a—John Rutledge, Charles O, Pinkney, 
Charles Pinkney, Pierce Butler. 

Georgia.—William Few, Abraham Baldwin, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, President. 
WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 


‘ 


AMENDMENTS, 


To the Constitution of the United States, ratified accord- 
ing to the Provisions of the Fifth Article ef the forego- 
ing Constitution. 


Art. I.—Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the rights of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the government for a redress of grievences. 

Arr, IL—A well-regulated militia being* necessary to 
the security of a free state, the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms, shall not bo infringed. 

Arr. HI.—No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quar- 
tered in any house without the consent of the owner, nor 
in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Arr. LV.—The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated; and no war- 
rants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place 
to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

Arr. V.—No person shall be held to answer for a eapi- 
tal, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment 
or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising ip the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual ser- 
vice, in time of war, or public danger; nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offence to be twice put in 


jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled, in any 
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9 
criminal case, to be a witness against himself, nor be ; 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
Alaw; nor shall private property be taken for public use 
without just compensation, 

Avr. Vi—In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartidl 
pty of the state and district wherein the crime shall have jury, 

och, cornsnitted, which district shall have been previously 
- ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be*confronted with the wit- and Wk: 
nesses against him; to have compulsory process for obtain- sees, 
ing witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defence. 

Agr. ViJ.—In suits at common law, where the valne in 
controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of tril rerutates 
by jury shall be preserved, and no fact, tried by jury, shall by eom- 
be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United 
States, than according to the rules of the common law. 

Ant. VIU.—Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 


excessive fines imposed, nor crue] and unusual punishments 2" 
inflicted. . ,, 
Ayr. IX.—The enumeration in the Constitution, of Une be 


tween com 


certain rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage sitancan 
others retained by the people. : 

Aur. X.—The powers not delegated to the United States 2.4 sate 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are sights 
reserved to the states respectively, or to the people. at 

Avr. KI.—The judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 1. ation 
wrmmencel or prosecuted against one of the United States, of jadieial 
by citizens of another state, or by citizens or subjects of ”"* 
any forcign state. 

Agr. X.—The electors shall meet in their respective 
states, and vote by ballot, for president and vice-president, 
one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the. 
samme state with themselves; they shal] name, in their 
ballots, the person voted for as president, and, in distinct 
ballots, the on voted for as vice-president; and they 
shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as president, 
and of all persons voted for as vice-president, and of the 
pusnber of votes fc hich lists they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit, theseat of the government 
of the United States, directed to the president cf the senate. 2mena 
The of the senate shall, in the presence of the Por’ 
senate and house of representatives, open all the certificates, : 
and the votes shall then be counted. The person having 
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e the greatest number of votes for president, shall be the 
president, if such number be a majority of the whole num- 
ber of electors appointed; and if no person have sueh a 
majority, then from the persons haying the highest num- 
bers, not exceeding three on the list of those voted for as 
president, the house of representatives shall choose im- 
modiately by ballot, the president. But, in choosing the 
president, the votes shall be taken by states, the repre- 
sentation trom each state having one vote; a quorum for 
this purpose shall consist of a member or members from 

retneeting two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all the states 

elections, Shall be necessary to a choice. And if the house of repre- 
sentatives shall not choose a president, whenever the 
right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth 
day of March next following, then the vice-president shall 
act as president, as inthe case of the death, or other con- 
stitutional disability of the president. 

The person having the greatest number of votes as 
vice-president, shall be the vice-president, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; 
and if no person have a majority, then, from the two 
highest numbers on the list, the senate shall choose the 
vice-president—a quorum for the purpose shall consist of 
two-thirds of the whole number of senators, and a ma- 
jority of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 

But no person, constitutionally ineligible to the oftice 
of president, shall be eligible to that of vice-president of 
the United States. 

Abolition Arr. XITI.—Neither slavery, nor involuntary servitude, 

of slavery. except asa punishment for crime, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United 
States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

Citizensof Arr, XTV.—AIl persons born, or naturalized, in the 
ae United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
“SS are citizens of the United States, and of the states where- 
‘Their Mm they reside. No state shall make or enforce any law 
rights in Which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
the states zens of the United States; nor shall any state deprive 
they any person of Jife, liberty, or property, without due pro- 
reside cess of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdio- 
tion the equal protection of the laws. 

Bases of 2+ Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
tepresen- Several states, according to their respective numbers, 
tation. counting the whole number of persons ia each state, in- 
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eluding Indians not taxed; but whenever the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of electors for presi- 
dent and vice-president of the United States, representa- 
tives in congress, the executive and judicial officers of 
the state, or members of the legislature thereof, is denied 
to any of the male inhabitants of such state, being twenty- 
one-years of age, and citizens of the United States, or 
in any way abridge, except for participation in rebellion 
or other crime, the basis of representation therein shall Beis 
be reduced in the proportion which the number of such esis cr 
male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male repsesen- 
citizens, twenty-one years of age in such state. pata 

3. No person shall be senator or representative in Persons 
congress, or elector of the president and vice president, pple 
or hold any office, civil or military, under the United holding 
States, or under any state, who, having previously taken eae ee 
an oath as a member of congress, or as an oflicer of the Unitea 
United States, or as a member of any state legislature, or States 
as an exccutive or judicial officer of any state, to support SO’St 
the Constitution of the United States shall have engaged 
in insurrection or rebellion, against the same, or given Thepowe1 
aid and comfort to the enemies thereof; but congress pi 
may by a vote of two-thirds of each house, remove such such cases 
disability. 

4.—The validity of the public debt of the United In regard 
States authorized by law, including debts incurred for Sananeat 
the payment of pensions and bounties for services in sup- the pub- 
pressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. lic debt. 
But neither the United States nor any state shall assume 
or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrec- 
tion or rebellion against the United States, or any claiin borin 8 
for the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such jncurred, 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held ilegal and illegal and 
void. : 

5.—The congress shall have power to enforce, by 
appropriate legislation the provision of this article. 

Ant, XV.—The rights of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United , 
States or by any State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 
2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article 

by appropriate legislation. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY AND READING. 


NATICN AL SIGS 
” OF 


READERS AND SPELLERS, 
BY PARKER & WATSON. 


The National Primer. - - 
National First Reader . ...-..... 8 
National Second Reader - - +... ..-. 63 
National Third Readet*."% 7) ss 500 6 oe a 
National Fourth Reader ...-..... 
National Fifth Reader?w< oye oke 2 nw eel es 
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National Elementary Speller - - . + +--+ 95 
National Pronouncing Speller. - .- -- . 50 


Independent Third Reader ....... 1 
Independent Fourth Reader ..... .1 00 
Independent Fifth Reader ...... .1 80 


The salient features of these works which haye combined to render them so 
popular may be briefly recapitulated as follows: 

1, THE WORD-BUILDING SYSTEM,—This famous progressive method for 
young children originated and was copyrighted with these books. It constitutes a 
process with which the beginner with words of one letter is gradually introduced to 
additional lists fermed by prefixing or affixing single letters, and is thus led almost 
insensibly to the mastery of the more difficult constructions. This is justly re- 
garded as one of the most striking modern improvements in methods of teaching. 

2, TREATMENT OF PRONUNCIATION.—The wants of the youngest scholars 
in this department are not overlooked. It may be said that from the first lesson 


the student by this method need never be at a loss for a prompt and accurate ren- 
dering of every word encountered. ‘ 


8, ARTICULATION AND ORTHOEPY are recognized as of primary import: 
ance. 
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the National Series of Standard School-Books. 


ORTHOGRAPHY AND READING—Continued. 


A PUNCTUATION is inculeated by a series of interesting reading lessons, the 
simple perusal of which suffices to fix its principles indelibly upon the mind. 


5, ELOCUTION. Each of the higher Readers (8d, 4th and 5th) contains elabo- 
rate, scholarly, and thoroughly practical treatises on elocution. This feature alone 
has secured for the series many of its warmest friends. 


6. THE SELECTIONS are the crowning glory of the series. Without excep- 
tion it may be said that no volumes of the same size and character contain a col- 
lection so diversified, judicious, and artistic as this. It embraces the choicest 
gems of English literature, so arranged as to afford the reader ample exercise in 
every department of style. So acceptable has the taste of the authors in this de- 
partment proved, not only to the educational public but to the reading community 
at large, that thousands of copies of the Fourth and Fifth Readers have found their 
way into public and private libraries throughout the country, where they are in 
constant use as manuals of literature, for reference as well as perusal. 


7, ARRANGEMENT, ‘The exercises are so arranged as to present constantly 
alternating practice in the different styles of composition, while observing a defi- 
nite plan of progression or gradation throughout the whole. In the higher books 
the articles are placed in formal sections and classified topically, thus concen- 
trating the interest and inculcating a principle of association likely to prove valu- 
able in subsequent general reading. 


8, NOTES AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, These are full and adequate 
to every want. The biographical sketches present in pleasing style the history 
of every author laid under contribution. 


9, ILLUSTRATIONS, These are plentiful, almost profuse, and of the highest 
character of art. They are found in every volume of the series as far as and in- 


cluding the Third Reader. 


10, THE GRADATION is perfect. Each volume overlaps its companion pre- 
ceding or following in the series, so that the scholar, in passing from one to 
another, is barely conscious, save by the presence of the new book, of the transi- 
tion, 

ll, THE PRICE is reasonable. The books were not trimmed to the minimum 
of size in order that the publishers might be able to denominate them “ the cheap- 
est in the market,” but were made lurge enough to cover and suffice for the grade 
indicated by the respective numbers. Thus the child is not compelled to go over 
his First Reader twice, or be driven into the Second before he is prepared for it. 
The competent teachers who compiled the series made each volume just what it 
should be, leaving it for their brethren who should use the books to decide what 
constitutes true cheapness. A glance over the books will satisfy any one that the 
same amount of matter is nowhere furnished at a price more reasonable. Be- 
sides which another consideration enters into the question of relative economy, 


namely, the 

12, BINDING, By the use of a material and process known only to themselves, 
jn common with all the publications of this house, the National Readers are war- 
ranted to outlast any with which they may be compared—the ratio of relative du- 
rability being in their favor as two to one, 
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Parker & Watgon’s National Series of Readers 
TESTIMONIALS. 


From Yon. T. A. Parser, State Sup't of Public Instruction, Missouri, 


By authority of law it becomes my duty to recommend a list of Text-books for ase 
in the Public Schools of Missouri. I deem it necessary to approve a list of books 
which will secure to the youth of the State a uniform, cheap, and practical course of 
study, and after careful examination have selected the following: THE NATIONA L 
READERS AND SPELLeRS, Monteith & McNally’s Geographies, Pecks Ganot’s Natural 
Philosophy, Jarvis’ Physiolcgy and Health, &c., &c. 

From Sam’. P. Bares, LL.D., Asst. Supt. Public Schools of Pennsylvania. 

I find that your series of Parker & Watson's National Readers are going into use in 
all our leading Normal Schools. They are unquestionably ahead of any thing yet pub- 
lished. 

From A.J. Hatz, Prin. Hebrew Educational Institute, Memphis, Tennessee. 

I take great pleasure in bearing testimony to the superior merits of Parker & Wat- 
son's Series of ‘‘ National Readers.” 

From Pror. F. S. Jewzuu, of the New York State Normal School. 
It gives me pleasure to find in the National Series of School-Readers ample room 


for commendation. From a brief examination, I am led to believe that we have none 
equal to them. I hope they will prove as popular as they are excellent. 


From Mosrs T,. Brown, Superintendent Public Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 


The different Series of other authors were critically examined by our Board of 
Education and myself, and the decision was unanimous in favor of the National 
Series. Our teachers are delighted with the books, and none more so than our pri- 
mary teachers, JI consider the Series better adapted to our graded school system than 
any other now before the public, 


From Wm. B. Ames, Superintendent of Schools, Morris, Connecticut. 


They are well adapted to all degrees of scholarship—one lesson prepares the mind 
of the pupil for the next in consecutive order, from book to book—till the highest or- 
der of English composition is attained in the Fifth Reader. 


From Joun §, Hart, Prin. N. J. State Normal School. 


I approve of Parker & Watson's Readers highiy. The selections are judicious, the 
arrangement good, and the books well made mechanically. We haye adopted the 3d, 
4th, and 5th of the Series in this school. 


From R. P. Deakanrp, President Ewing College, La Grange, Texas. 
J think the National Series of Readers the best Ihave seen. __ 
jztracts from Report made to the Caxyornia State Teachers’ Association. 


he Committee, in presenting to this Convention the Series of Readers by Parker 
& Watson, would state that, regarded as a whole, we would give our unqualified sup- 
port to them in preference to all others. . 


From B. J. Youne, Superintendent Schools, Shelbyville, lllinois. 


The National Readers have been selected for use in the public schools of this city, 
and are giving very excellent satisfaction. During ten years’ experience in teaching, 
I have found no books so well adapted to secure rapid and thorough progress. 


From ithe Wiiminetron (N. C.) Dairy Hrrarp, 
The National Series has attained probably a higher reputation than any other com 
plete series of School-Books in existence. 


&2~ For further testimony of a similar character, see special circular, or current 
bumbers of the Educational Bulletin. 
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_ The National Readers and Spellers, 


THEIR RECORD. 


These books have been adopted by the School Boards, or official authority, of 
the following important States, cities, and towns—in most cases for exclusive use. 

The State of Minnesota, 
The State of Missouri. 


Wew York. 


New York City. 
Brooklyn. 
Buffalo. 
Albany. 
Rochester. 


Pennsylvania. 


Reading. 
Lancaster. 
Erie. 
Scranton. 
Carlisle. 
Carbondalo, 
Meadville. 
Schuylkill Haven. 
Williamsport. 
Norristown. 
Bellefonte. 
Altoona, 

&e., &e. 


WNew Jersey. 


Newark, 
Jersey City. 
Paterson. 
Trenton. 
Camden. 
Elizabeth. 
New Brunswick. 
- Phillipsburg. 

Orange. 

&e., &. 


Delaware. 
Wilmington. 


S10}; (Oe : 
Washington. 


The State of Alabama. 


The State of North Carolina. 
The State of Lovisiana. 


Illinois. — 


Aurora. 
Galesburg. 
Rockford. 
Rock Island. 
&C., KC. 


Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee. 
Fond du Lac. 
Oshkosh. 
Janesville. 
Racine. 
Watertown. 
Sheboygan. 
La Crosse. 
Waukesha. 
Kenosha. 
&e., &C. 


Michigan. 


Grand Rapids. 
Kalamazoo. 
Adrian. 
vackson. 
Mo.yroe. 
Lansing. 

&e., &. 


Ohio, 


Toledo. 
Sandusky. 
Conneaut. 
Chardon. 
Hudson. 
Canton. 
Salem. 

&e., &e. 


Indiana. 
New Albany. 
Fort Wayne. 
Lafayette. 
Madison. 
Logansport. 
Indianapolis. 


Iowa. 
Davenport. 
Burlington. 
Muscatine. 
Mount Pleasant. 

&C. 


Nebraska. 


Brownsville. 
Lincoln. 
&. 


Oregon. 
Portland. 
Salem, 

&. 


Virginia. 
Richmond. 
Norfolk. 
Petersburg. 
Lynchburg. 

oC. 


South Carolina. 


Columbia. 
Charleston. 


Georgia. 
Savannah. 


Louisiana. 
New Orleans. 


Tennessee, 
Memphis 


The Zducational Bulletin records periodically all new points gained. 


The WVatiornal Series of Standaré Schoot-Books, 


SCHOOL-ROOM CARDS, 


To Accompany the National Readers. 


— 


ae wee 


Eureka Alphabet Tablet . - - . . ~~ “150 


Presents the alphabet upon the Word Method System, by which the 
child will learn the alphabet ia nine days, aud make no small progress in 
reading and spelling iu the same tine, 


National School Tablets, 10 Nos . . . . .¥8 00 


Embrace reading and conversational exercises, object and moral less 
sons, form, color, GQ A complete set of these large and elegeatly wlus- 
trated Cards will embellish the school-room more than any other article 
of furniture. 


Ri A BtANeG: 


Fowle’s Bible.Reader. «6.1... « <o@Re00 


The narrative portions of the Bible, chronologically and topically ar 
ranged, judiciously combined with selections from the Psalms, Proverbs, 
and other portions which inculcate important moral lessons or the great 
truths of Christianity. The embarrassment and difficulty of reading tho 
Bi le itself, by course, as a class exercise, are obviated, and its use mado 
feasible, by this means. 


North Carolina First Reader - . ~~... 40 


North Carolina Second Reader ..... 65 
North Carolina Third Reader . .... .100 


Prepared expressty for the schools of this State, by C. H. Wiley, Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, and EF. M. Hubbard, Professor of Litera- 
ature in the State University. 


Parker’s Rhetorical Reader. . . . . . .100 
Designed to familiarize Readers with the pauses and other marks in 
general use, and lead them to the practice of modulation and inflection of 
the voice. 
Introductory Lessons in Reading and Elo- 
citron® =. oN. sR pores, 


Qf similar character to the foregoing, for less advanced classes, 


High School Literature. . . .... . .160 


Admirable selections from a long list of the world's best writers, for ex 
ereise in reading, oratory, and composition, Speeches, dialogues, and 
model letters represent the latter department, 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 
SMITH’S SERIES 


Supplies a speller for every class in graded schools, and comprises the most com: 
plete and excellent treatise on English Orthography and its corapanion 
branches extant. 


1. Smith’s Little Speller. ....-. $ 90 


First Round in the Ladder of Learning. 


2. Smith’s Juvenile Definer . ...... 45 


_ Lessons composed of familiar words grouped with reference to similar 
signification or use, and correctly spelled, accented, and defined. 


3. Smith’s Grammar-School Speller. . . . 50 


Familiar words, grouped with reference to the sameness of sound of syl- 
lables differently spelled. Also definitions, complete rules for spelling and 
formation of derivatives, and exercises in faise orthography. 


4. Smith’s Speller and Definer’s Manual -. 90 


A complete School Dictionary containing 14,000 words, with various 
other useful matter in the way of Rules and Exercises. 


Smith’s Hand-Book of Etymology . - - i 25 


The first and only Etymology to recognize the Anglo-Sazon our mother 
tongue; containing also full lists of derivatives from the Latin, Greek, 
Gaelic, Swedish, Norman, &e., &c ; being, in fact, a complete etymology 
of the language for schools. 


Sherwood’s Writing Speller. - ..-.. 15 
Sherwood’s Speller and Definer ..-... 15 
Sherwood’s Speller and Pronouncer . -. 15 


The Writing Speller consists of properly ruled and numbered blanks 
to receive the words dictated by the teacher, with space for remarks and 
corrections. The other volumes may be used for the dictation or ordinary 


class exercises. 


Price’s English Speller . . .--.-. +. *15 


A complete spelling-book for a!l grades, containing more matter than 
‘s Webster,” manufactured in superiox style, and sold at a lower price— 
consequently the cheapest speller extant. 


Northend’s Dictation Exercises -.-...- . 


Embracing valuable information on a thousand topics, communicated 
in such a manner as at once to relieve the exercise of spelling of its usual 
tedium, and combine it with instruction of a general character calculated 


to profit and amuse. 


Wright’s Analytical Orthography -..-. 2 


This standard work is popular, because it teaches the elementary sounds 
in a plain and philosophical manner, and presents orthography and or- 
thoepy in an easy, uniform system of analysis or parsing. 


Fowle’s False Orthography -----+--+ 45 


Exercises for correction. 
"3 15 


Page’s Normal Chart. + -- -.-.-- 


The elementary sounds of the language for the school-room walls, 


o 
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ENGLISH. GRAMMAR 
CLARE'S DIAGRAM SYSTEM 


Ciark’s First Lessons in Grammar ... 45 
Clark’s English Grammar .... . - - 100 
Clark's Key to English Grammar . . . . 75 
Clark’s Analysis of the English Language. 60 
Clark’s Grammatical Chart. . _. 2 a ES 


Stummar in American schools is 
mm the use of this system. While 


and radical improvements, the System naturally met st 
areasonahle eppositian. Jt has Ret ouly eatlived the 
Sition, but fn many of its warmest admirers 

“Tai S) Fadical sn innovation, All 
the most Skeptical of its merit, 
Sculty tested it in the scheol-reom has 
the old meihod.. A STeat Suceess is ak 
aS¥ {0 prophecy that the Gay is not far dis. 
aly sysiem oF izacking Enatish Grenoner, As 
ted, no other texi-hoaks can &pprepriate this eb- 


English Sentence . 1 25 
@ simple classification, its method of treat- 
the idiems snd constructive laws of 


ETYMOLOGY. 


Smith’s Complete Efyniclogy. "2. cee os wen 
Contzinine Ansio-Saron. F: inch, Dz h, G Tman, Welsh, Danish, 

ies y ~eschirg Gaelic, Tiaian, sy and preety and the i 

words derived therefrom accurately spelled, accented, and defined. 


The Topical Lexicon,. . . . . . . = Se 


This work is a School Dictionary, an Etymology, a compilation of Syn- 
cuyms, and a mannal of ceneral information. It differs from the ordi 
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Clark's Diagram English Grammar, 
PESTIMONIALS. 


From 2.4 8. oonuce, Principal Dubwsme B.C. Aoakomy, Tourn. 
Pee a Ee rk NAA TY ts epthena harks to temcing Those reclong 


DAY Bak ore Ste gryile 
Bri @, h. Osx, Sigs, Comendasinzr. Warren County, Wiadis, 
J tev exemtact 2D teathors is thie tat gese aul, tau haviaug stndied ox tzncht 
Cares Britem aare Wiversly tank Sty yer cont. better camcnimations tage thon 


te tte way be frome one oy twee years, 8 wonkd ake ms nersy 
title ae litany C8 tes tee exch Ge hopes of ay chases, and made money 2nd 


wud tides cxprentoges have ben 
Fria GT Cnernssz, tayort tenticat Public Sheds, We hen, 
reser $ Sytem of Camas the est posit. For teaching the zaalyse 
of ie Eaging & amryasses avy I erer wed 
Fra FE. Lox, Prissigh tech Sorenle Ondo School. 
Sead expeticses te tending. 3 have wach sz zasors om fee 


Sertag tn : Etierens 
Mies A Fane Cromer. E am folly oor thas Clavix’s Grammer is bette 
Aerlaed 1s mae Taanonge sremenae lane tas any staes thas 1 bate som 


Ca, s 
We ts me aexitizee 9 sates without teze of smeszastal contradiction, thet 2 better 
kuowiotze of tie Cagis lengaze exe be stained by this syste fo si weeks cee 
ae muetnats ta as amy uote, 


yy - 
Pumas, Previn of tit Giate Toatherd 


From b Aisin, Wizesmzm 

4 forsngy ie Se A many eygreved sashers wpon the srbject of 

Tigitle Creewsied has eseetaneed me 6b he mipcoorey of Cae Wien ie bes 

Sag the eonte, he oles wyom 2 Sonadation f principle, amd uot wean tic 

“tie ata 

Pov C13, Wei smumy, Prin, Me kUiservilie Aosdemzy, Juniata Cs., Pram, 
examen A yitiemash wasters the eoumty sryerintendent, 

wien nest sue student wathers exmmonecA maiFINE 2 sentcnae acrar ims to Clack, 


vhe Wutlonad Series of Standard School- Books. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEM. 


THE SERIES, 


. Monteith’s First Lessons in Goography,  . . «#85 
Il, Monteith’s New Manual of Geography, ; ; oretilieatus 
i. MoNally’s System of Geography, .  . =. +» + 2 00 


TINTURMEDIAT OR ALTORNATO VOLUMIS, 
® Montoith’s Introduction to the Manual, 5 ; ; 63 
2%, Monteith's Physical and Intermediate Geography,  . 1 7 


ACCESSORIES, 
Monteith’s Wall Maps (per set) : ; . F 20 00 
Monteith’s Manual of Map-Drawing, ‘ ’ , : 25 
Monteith’s Map-Drawing and Object-Lessons, —. ‘ 0) 
Monteith's Map-Drawing Scale, — , P " CU en 


1, PRACTICAL OBJHOT TEACHING, Tho infant scholar ta frat Introduced 
to @ preture whoneo ho may dorive notions of the shape of the carth, tite phenomena 
of day and night, tho distribution of land and water, and the groat natural divisions, 
which moro words would fail entirely to convey to the untutored mind, Other pie« 
tures follow on the same plan, and tho child's mind in called upon to grasp no idea 
without tho aid of a plotorial Mlustration, Carried on to the higher books, thia eystem 
culminates in No, 2% whore such mattors as climatos, ocoan currents, the winds, pecu. 
laritios of the earth's crust, clouds and rain, are pletorlally explained and rendored, 
apparent to the most obtuse, Tho {lustrations used for this purpose belong to tho 
Lighest grado of art. 


2. OLBAR, BEAUTIFUL, AND CORRECT MAPS, Im tho lower numbers 
tho maps avoid unnecessary dotail, whilo respectively progressive, and affording the 
pupil now mattor for acquisition each timo ho approaches in the constantly enlarging 
cirelo tho point of coincidence with previous lessons in the more elementary books. 
In No, 2°, tho maps embrace many new and striking features, One of the most 
etective of theso is the now plan for displaying on cach map the relative sizes of 
countries not represented, thus obviating much confusion which has arisen from the 
necessity of presenting maps in the samo atlas drawn on different scales. Tho maps 
of No, 8 have long been celebrated for their superior beauty and completeness. ‘This 
is the only school-book in which the attempt to make a complete atlas also clear and 
@istret, has been successful, The map coloring throughout the series is also notice. 
able. Dolicate and subdued tints take the place of the startling glare of inharmonioua 
colors which too frequently in such treatises dazzle the eyes, distract the attention, 
and serve to overwhelm the names of towns and the natural features of the landscape, 
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The Vetiona? Serves of Standard Scheot-Booky 


A ~ > ‘ , ' 
Monteith & MoNally’s National Geographies, 
CRITICAL OPINIONS. 

Fren R.A. Apa, Menter g® Bowrd gf Biucadion, New Tor’, 
have found, by exanrination of the Beek of Supply of our Board, that consid. 
erably the Argest number ef any series now used in our public schools iy the 
National, by Menteith and MeNally, 
From Bro, Parnren, Cite” Provincial gy the Faust Eduoational Soolety gf Me 
Cunrstin Brorunns in the Tried States, 

Haring been convinced for some time past that the series of Geographies th 
nse in our schools were not giving satisitetion, and came fr short of meeting 
our mest reasonable expectations, I have felt it my imperative duty to examine 
inte this matter, and see if a remedy could not be found, 

Copies of the diftdrent Geographies pudlished in this country have beon placed 
at our command for examination, On account ef other pressing duties we havo 
not been able to giveas much time to the investigation ofall theso different series 
as we could have desired ; yet we have found enough to convince us that there aro 
many others better than those we are now using; bute cheerfully give our most 
Gecided preference, above all others, te the National Series, by Monteith & MoNally, 

Their easy gradation, their thoroughly practical and independent character, 
their comprehensive completeness as a full and accurate system, the wise dis- 
crimination shown in the selection of the subject matter, the boautif{aland copious 
illustrations, the neat cut type, the general execution of the works, and ether ¢a- 
eetlencies, Will commend them to the triends of education everywhere, 


From the “Wows Monrany,”? Vasheille, Tenn, 

Montstrr’s AND McNanty'’s Gnrograrutes.—Geography ts so closely con- 
nected with Astronomy, History, Ethnology, and Geology, that it fs diMeult to 
define its limits in the construction ofa text-book. Ifthe author confines himself 
strictly to a description of the earth's surftce, his book will be dry, meager, and 
unintelligible to a child. If, on the other hand, he attempts to give information 
on the cognate sciences, he enters 2 boundless field, and may wander too fir. Tt 
seems to us that the authors of the series before us havo hit on the happy medium 
between too much and too little. The First Lessons, by applying tho system of 
obdject-teaching, renders the subject so attractive that a child, just able to read, 
may become deeply interested in it. The second book of the course enlarges tho 
View, but still Keeps to the maps and simple descriptions. Then, in tho third 
book, we have Geography combined with History and Astronomy. A general 
view of tae solar system is presented, so that the pupil may understand tho 
earth's position on the map of the heavens. The first part of the fourth book 
treats of Physical Geography, and contains a vast amount of knowledge com- 
pressed intoa small space. It is made bright and attractive by beautiful pictures 
and suggestive illustrations, on the principle of object-teaching. Tho maps in 
the second part of this volume are remarkably clear, and the map exercises are 
topious and judicious. In the fifth and last volume of the series, the wholo sub+ 
ject is reviewed and systematized. This is strictly a Geography. Its maps aro 
beautifully engraved and clearly printed. The map exercises aro full and com 
prehensive. In all these books the maps, questions and descriptions are given in 
the same volume. In most geographies there are too many details and minute 
descriptions—more than any child out of purgatory ought to be required to learn, 
The power of memory is overstrained; there is confusion—no clearly defined idea 
is formed in the child’s mind. But in these books, in brief, pointed deseriptions, 
and constant use of bright, accurate maps, the wholo subject is photographed op 
“he mind. aut 
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the Nationaé Series of Standard School- Books. 


The National System of Geography, 
By Monrerra & McoNAtty. 


ITS RECORD. 


These popular text-books have been adopted, by official authority, for the schools 
of the following States, cities, and associations—in most cases for exclusive and 
uniform use. ‘ 


CALIFORNIA. le 

Missouri. VERMONT. MINNESOTA. 

ALABAMA, Towa. Nort CAROLINA. 

TENNESSEE, Lovistana. Kansas, 

CITIES. 
New York City. Louisville. Nashville. Portland. 
Brooklyn. Newark. Utica, Savannah. 
New Orleans. Milwaukee. Wilmington. Indianapolis, 
Buffalo. Charleston. Trenton. Springfield. 
Richmond. Rochester. Norfolk. Wheeling. 
Jersey City. Mobile. Norwich. Toledo. 
Hartford. Syracuse. Lockport. Bridgeport. 
Worcester. Memphis. Dubuque. St. Paul. 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Society of the CurisTIAN BRoTrHERS, representing 40,000 pupils. 
The FRAnNciscAN BrotueErs, 8,000 pupils. 
AMERICAN Missionary Soorery, 50,000 pupils. 


Monteith’s Physical & Intermediate Geography. 


This is the most recently published of the Geographical Series, and as might 
have been anticipated, was very warmly received. 


TESTIMONIALS IN BRIEF. 


The more I examine the better I am pleased.—J. T. Goopnow, State Supt. Kans. 
Has no superior as a text-book.—. J. Tompson, Supt. Fillmore Co., Minn. 
Brief, clear, suggestive, and admirably adapted.—E. Conant, Prin. Vt. Normai. 
It is a gem of a book.—E. A. Srrone, Supt. Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The best adapted we have seen.—O. Favinun, State Supt., Iowa. 

A book that has long been needed.—A. J. Kinaman, Supt. McHenry Co., Ii. 
Prepared with labor, care, and welladapted.—C. B. Haustran, Supt. Newburg, N. ¥. 
The best Geography ever published.—_J. Hurcnison, Prin. Boys’ Sch. Jefferson, La. 
I like it very much.—A. J. Crata, State Superintendent, Wisconsin. 

Cannot fail to awaken a new interest.— Vermont School Journal. [ Coll., Va. 
A new field cultivated with great success.—T. C. Jounson, Pres. Randolph Macon. 
Contains more common sense then any other.—J, ANGEAR, Prin, Madison Ac. low4. 
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Lhe National Series of Standard Schoot-Books. 


MATHEMATICS. 
DAVIES NATIONAL GOURSE, 


A Ce Nee, 


1. Davies’ Primary Arithmetic... ..... .$ 25 
2. Davies’ Intellectual Arithmetic . . . .... 48 
3. Davies’ Elements of Written Arithmetic . . . 50 
4. Davies’ Practical Arithmetic . ; 1 00 
Key to Practical Arithmetic . -*1 00 

5. Davies’ University Arithmetic. 1 40 
Key to University Arithmetic, *1 40 

ALGEBRA. 

i, Davies’ New Elementary Algebra . 1 25 
, Key to Elementary Algebra . ¥*1 25 

2. Davies’ University Algebra cot 1 60 
Key to University Algebra *1 60 

3, Davies’ Bourdon’s Algebra . . ..... . 225 
Key to Bourdon’s Algebra . . . . .*2 25 


GEOMETRY. 


i, Davies’ Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry 1 40 


2. Davies’ Legendre’s Geometry ete . 2 25 

3. Davies’ Analytical Geometry and Calculus - 250 

4, Davies’ Descriptive Geometry - 275 
MENSURATION. 

J Davies’ Practical Mathematics and Mensuration 1 40 

2. Davies’ Surveying and Navigation - oe 2 00) 

3. Davies’ Shades, Shadows, and Perspective rote Bete 


SLATED, 


1 55 
2 70 
4 00 


MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 


Davies’ Grammar of Arithmetic 


Davies’ Outlines of Mathematical Seience: 

Davies’ Logic and Utility of Mathematics 

Davies & Peck’s Dictionary of Mathematics 
13 


g00 
1 00 
*1 50 
*3 50 
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The National Series of Standard School-Books. 


DAVIES’ NATIONAL COURSE of MATHEMATICS, 
ITS RECORD. 


In claimmg for this series the first place among American text-books, of whatever 
class, the Publishers appeal to the magnificent record which its volumes have earned 
during the thirty-five years of Dr. Charles Davies’ mathematical labors. The unre- 
nitting exertions of a life-time have placed the modern series on the same proud emi 
nence among competitors that each of its predecessors has successively enjoyed in a 
course of constantly improved editions, now rounded to their perfect fruition—for it 
seems indeed that this science is susceptible of no further demonstration. 

During the period alluded to, many authors and editors in this department have 
started into public notice, and by borrowing ideas and processes original with Dr. 
Davies, have enjoyed a brief popularity, but are now almost unknown. Many of the 
series of to-day, built upon a similar basis, and described as ‘‘modern books,” are 
destined to a similar fate ; while the most far-seeing eye will find it difficult to fix the 
time, on the basis of any data afforded by their past history, when these books will 
cease to increase and prosper, and fix a still firmer hold on the affection of every 
educated American. . 

One cause of this unparalleled popularity is found in the fact that the enterprise of 
the author did not cease with the original completion of his books, Always a practi- 
cal teacher, he has incorporated in his text-books from time to time the advantages 
of every improvement in methods of teaching, and every advance in science. During 
all the years in which he has been laboring, he constantly submitted his own theories 
and those of others to the practical test of the class-room—approving, rejecting, or 
modifying them as the experience thus obtained might suggest. In this way he has 
been able to produce an almost perfect series of class-books, in wnich every depart- 
ment of mathematics has received minute and exhaustive attention, 

Nor has he yet retired from the field. Still in the prime of life, and enjoying a ripe 
experience which no other living mathematician or teacher can entulate, his pen ig 
ever ready to carry on the good work, as the progress of science may demand. Wit- 
ness his recent exposition of the ‘‘ Metric System," which received the official en- 
dorsement of Congress, by its Committee on Uniform Weights and Measures. 


Davtrs’ System 18 THE ACKNOWLEDGED NATIONAL STANDARD FOR THE UNiTsp 
8rares, for the following reasons :— 

ist. It is the basis of instruction in the great national schools at West Point and 
Annapolis. 

2d. It has received the quasi endorsement of the National Congress. 

8d. It is exclusively used in the public schools of the National Capital. 

4th. The officials of the Government use it as authority in all cases involving mathe- 
matical questions, , ; 

5th. Our great soldiers and sailors commanding the national armies and navies 
were educated in this system. So have been a majority of eminent scientists in this 
country. All these refer to *‘ Davies'' as authority. 

6th. A larger number of American citizens have received their education from this 
than from any other series. 

4th. Tbe series has a larger circulation throughout the whole country then any 
vther, being extensively used im every State in the Union, 
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The National Series of Standard School- Books. 


MATHEMATICS—Continued. 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. 


Reuck’s Examples in Denominate Numbers $ 50 
Reuck’s Examples in Arithmetic. - - - -1 00 


These volumes differ from the ordinary arithmetic in their peculiarly 
practical character, They are composed mainly of examples, and afford 
the most severe and thorough. discipline for the mind. While a book 
which should contain a complete treatise of theory and practice would be 
too cumbersome for every-day use, the insufficiency of practical examples 
has been a source of complaint, 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Church’s Elements of Calculus ... .- . 250 

Church’s Analytical Geometry. . . . - . 2 50 

Church’s Descriptive Geometry, with Shades, 
Shadows, and Perspective . . .. . . .4 00 


These volumes constitute the ‘‘ West Point Course” in their several 
departments. 


Courtenay’s Elements of Calculus . . - ~. 3 00 
A work especially popular at the South. 


Hackley’s Trigonometry .-..... . -300 


With applications to navigation and surveying, nautical and practical 
geometry and geodesy, and logarithmic, trigonometrical, and nautical 
tables. 


SLATED ARITHMETICS. - 


The Publishers have the pleasure to announce that they have perfected 
arrangements with the proprietor of Jocclyn’s patent for Slated Books, whereby 
the ‘National Series of School Books" will enjoy the exclusive use of this 
remarkable and valuable invention. It consists of the application of an artificially 
slated surface to the inner cover of a book, with flap of the same opening outward, 
so that students may refer to the book and use the slate at one and the same time, 
and as though the slate were detached. When folded up, the slate preserves 
examples and memoranda till needed. The- material used is as durable as the 
stone slate, The additional costof books thus improved is trifling. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


Resolution of the Committee »f the House of Representatives on a ‘* Uniiarm 
System of Coinage, Weights, and Measures.’ 

Be it Resolved, That Professor Charles Davies, LL.D., of the State of New Yor 
be requested to confer with superintendents of public instruction, and teachers o 
schools, and others interested in areform of the present incongruous system, and 
by lectures and addresses, to promote its general introduction and use. 

The official version of the Metric System, as prepared by Dr. Davies, may be found 
in the Written, Practical, and University Arithmetics of the Mathematical Series, and 
ts elso published separately, price postpaid, five cents, 
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Davies’ National Course of Mathematics, 
TESTIMONIALS. 


From L. VAN BoxKeEten, State Superintendent Public Instruction, Maryland. 

The series of Arithmetics edited by Prof. Davies, and published by your firm, have 
been used for many years in the schools of several counties, and the city of Baltimore, 
end have been approved by teachers and commissioners. 

Under the law of 1865, establishing a uniform system of Free Public Schools, these 
Arithmetics were unanimously adopted by the State Board of Education, after a care- 
ful examination, and are now used in all the Public Schools of Maryland. 

These facts evidence the high opinion entertained by the School Authorities of the 
value of the series theoretically and practically. : 


From Horace Wester, President of the College of New York. 
The undersigned has examined, with care and thought, several volumes of Davies’ 
Mathematics, and isof the opinion that, as a whole, it is the most complete and best 
course for Academic and Collegiate instruction with which he is acquainted. 


From Davi N. Camp, State Superintendent of Common Schools, Connecticut. 

I have examined Davies’ Series of Arithmetics with some care. The language is 
clear and precise; each principle is thoroughly analyzed, and the whole so arranged 
as to facilitate the work of instruction. Having observed the satisfaction and success 
with which the different books have been used by emiuent teachers, it gives me pleas- 
are to commend them to others. 

From J. O. Wizson, Chairman Committee on Text-Books, Washington, D. VU. 

I consider Davies’ Arithmetics decidedty superior to any other series, and in this 
opinicn I am sustained, I believe, by the entire Board of Education and Corps of 
Teachers in this city, where they have been used for several years past 

From Jonn L. CAMPBELL, Professor of Mathematics, Wabash College, Inatana. 

A proper combination of abstract reasoning. and practical illustration is the chief 
excellence in Prof. Davies’ Mathematical works. I prefer his Arithmetics, Algebras, 
Geometry, and Trigonometry to all others now in use, and cordially recommend them 
to all who desire the advancement of sound learning. 

From Mason J. H. Wurttursey, Government Inspector of Military Schools, 

Be assured I regard the works of Professor Davies, with which I am acquainted, as 
by far the best text-books in print on the subjects which they treat. I shall certainly 
encourage their adoption wherever a word from me may be of any avail. 


From T. McC. Batiantine, Professor Mathematics, Cumberland College, Kentucky. 

T have long taught Prof. Davies' Course of Mathematics, and I continue to like their 
working. 

From Joun McLean Bett, B. A., Principat of Lower Canada College. 

I have used Davies’ Arithmetical and Mathematical Series as text-books in the 
schools under my charge for the last six years. These I have found of great efficacy 
in exciting, invigorating, and concentrating the intellectual faculties of the young 

Each treatise serves 2s an introduction to the next higher, by the similarity of its 
reasonings and methods; and the student is carried forward, by easy and gradual 


steps, over the whole field of mathematical inquiry, and that, too, in a shorter time 
than is usually occupied in mastering a single department. I sincerely and heartily 


recommend them to the attention of my fellow-teachers in Canada. 
From D. W. Steuz, Prin. Philekoian Academy, Cold Springs, Texas, 


I have used Davies’ Arithmetics till I know them nearly by heart. A better serios 
of school-books never were published. J have recommended them until they are now 


used in all this region of country. 


A large mass of similar “ Opinions” may be obtained by addressing the publishers 
for special circular for Davies’ Mathematics. New recommendations are published in 
current numbers of the Educational Bulletin. 
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HISTO Ree: 


Fart 


Montelih's Youth's History, . .. .. . 


A Mistory of the United States for beginners. Tt f4 arranged upos the 
eatechetionl plan, with illustrative maps and ongravings, toviow quostons, 
dates in parontheses (that their study may bo optional with the younger 
class of learners), and tateresting IMographical Skotohos of all persone 
who have beon prominontly identified with the history of ow country, 


. ’ . vo] 5 ¥ 
Willard’s United States, Sch. ed., $1 40, Un. od. 
Do. do. University edition, . 
The plen of this standard work is chronologtoally oxhiblted tn front of 
the title-pago; tho Maps and Sketches avo found useful assistants to tho 
momory, and dates, usually so diMeult to reomombor, avo so Kystomattoally 
arranged as ina great dogreo to obviate the dithoulty, Candor, Impni+ 
tiality, and acouracy, aro tho distinguishing foaturos of tho narrativa 
portion, 


Wiilard’s Universal History,. .. +. . 


‘Tae most valuable features of tho “ United States” are reproduced In 
this. ‘Tho peculiarities of tho work avo its groab conclsonoss and tho 
prominence giveth to tho chronologioal order of events Tho margin 
maarks each successive era with groat distinotnoss, so that the pupil ro- 
tains not ouly the event bub ils time, and thus fixes the ordor ot history 
firmly and usofully in his mind, Mrs, Willard's books are constantly 
revised, and at all times written up to embrace important historleal 
events of recent date.” 


Berard’s History of England, ..... . 


Ky an authoress well known for the success of her Tistory of the United 
States. ‘The social hfe of the English pooplo is follcitously Interwoven, 
as in fact, with the civil and military transactions of tho roalin. 


Ricord’s History of Rome, .. +... .- - 


Possesses the charm of an attractive romance, Tho Mables with which 
this history abounds aro introduced in such a way us not to decoive tho 
inexperienced, while adding materially to the valuo of the work as a roll. 
able index to the character and institutions, as woll as tho history of tho 
Toman people. Ae 


Hanna’s Bible History;- .-. ++... . 


The only compendium of Biblo narrative which affords a connected and 
chronological view of the important events there recorded, divested of all 
*%  supertluous detail. 


«Summary of History, Completo . . . . 


American History, $0 40. Trench and Eng. Hist. 


2 


2h 


60 


25 


60 


85 


A well proportioned outline of leading events, condensing the substance of tho 
more extensive text-book in common use into a series of statements so brief, that 
every word may be committed to memory, and yet so comprehensive that it 
presents an accurate though general view of the whole continuous life of nations, 


Marsh’s Ecclesiastical History, . . . . . 2 00 


Questiokemcnrickig, | Secret stele) Ps Nila to when age 


Affording the History of the Church in all agos, with accounts of the 
pagan world during Biblical periods, and the character, rise, and progross 
of all Religions, as well as the various sects of the worshipers of Clriat, 
The work is entirely non-sectarian, though strictly catholic, 
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The National Series of Ztandard Scho0l-Bo0kt. 


PENMANSHIP. 


: * . 

Beers’ System of Progr é Penmanship. , 
Rér doen sn 6 Se oie ye BAO 

Tits “romd Aad * epstome of Penmanship im twcive members, eons 
tends tadt ty Ke sheagMieicg and thorencincss, The Srst four nmombers 
“Ee prin; tone Ss. 5 ts 7, edema bos tor isye Mon & to 6, 
Eira Wwises tor geile. Mos. Ti ond 12. ornamental peamsnchig. 
Phese hacks ave printed from stash ples @agrered by MeLecs), and are 
Wien te mechonical exeamtion. Larze quantities are anaually seid 


; S exercises 
ite thems with the torm of the letters, the motions of the head ond 
&. &e. These oop sigs, & te numGer, supply 2il the ospics Sound in 
omypen es B artiag wks, 2 2 widiag ess 


The National System of Pamnnachig, in three Estiact series —t 
tas Sh Service, & othe fess siz neers: CO) Baskacss 
e ) Gerkca, Nos. 7,9, and it. 


Holder, pe doz. *2 00 


sous of order, withho@is zi 2 
realize 


Stimpson’s Gold Pen, $2 00; with Ink Retainer“ 50 


oe ED 
ext Ink-rcteining Pea 


Lre National Geves of Standard School Books. 


~ BOOK-KEEPING 


Smith & Martin’s Book-keeping - - + + $1 25 
Blanks to ditto . - «+--+ s+ +++. 60 


This work {is by a practical teacher and a practical book-keeper. It is 
of a thoroughly popular class, and will be welcomed by every one who 
loves to seo theory*and practice combined in an easy, concise, end 
methodical form. 

The Single Entry portion ts well adapted to supply a wantfelt in nearly 
all other treatises, which seem to be prepared mainly for the use of whole- 
sale merehants, leaving retailers, mechanics, farmers, &c., who transact 
the greater portion of the business of the country, without a guide. The 
work is alsocommended, on this account, for general use in Young Ladies’ 
Seminaries, where a thorough grounding in the simpler form of accounts 
will be invaluable to the future housekeepers of the nation. 

The treatise on Double Entry Book-keeping combines all the advan- 
tages of the most recent methods, with the utmost simplicity of application, 
thus affording the pupil all the advantages of actual experience in the 
counting-house, and giving a clear comprehension of the entire sub- 
ject through a judicious course of mercantile transactions. 

The shape of the book is such that the transactions can be presented as 
in actual practice; and the simplified form of Blanks, three in number, 
adds greatly to the ease experienced in acquiring the science. 


DE A Weta se 


The Little Artist’s Portfolio. . . +... *50 


25 Drawing Cards (progressive patterns), 25 Blanks, and a fine Artist's 
Pencil, all in one neat envelope. 


Clark’s Elements of Drawing . - - - . .*1 00 


Containing full instructions, with appropriate designs and copies for a 
complete course in this graceful art, from the first rudiments of outline to 
the finished sketches of landscape and scenery. 


Fowle’s Linear and Perspective Drawing *60 


For the cultivation of the eye and hand, with copious illustrations and 
directions, which will enable the unskilled teacher to learn the art himself 
while instructing his pupils. 


Monk’s Drawing Books—Six Numbers, per set*2 25 
A series of progressive Drawing Books, presenting copy and blank on 
opposite pages. ‘Che copies are fac-similes of the best imported litho- 

_ graphs, the originals of which cost from 50 cents to $1.50 each in the 
print-stores, Lach book contains eleven large patterns, No, 1.—Ele- 
mentary studies; No, 2.—Studies of Foliage; No. 3.—Landscapes; No. 
4.—Animals, I.; No. 5.—Animals, I1.; No. 6.—Marine Views, &e, 


Ripley’s Map Drawing. .-....-. .125 


One of the most efficient aids to the acquirement of a knowledge of 
geography is tne practiceof map drawing. Itis useful for the same reason 
that the best exercise in orthography is the writing of difficult words. 
Sight comes to the aid of hearing, and a double impression is produced 
upon the memory. Knowledge becomes less mechanical and more intui- 
tive. The student who has sketched the outlines of a country, and dotted 
the important places, is little likely to forget either. ‘The impression pro 
duced may be compared to that of a traveler who has been over the 
ground, while more comprehensive and accarate in detail. 
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